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SAVE THE OPTIMIST. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


PERE GRIOLET must have 
been nearly eighty when he 
told me this story one night 
in the Eastern Ghats. We 
had been talking, as usual, of 
folk-lore, superstitions, witches, 
djinns, nats, spooks, ghouls, 
and other inventions of primi- 
tive man; and we could hear 
Teendu singing and shouting 
down in the valley nearly a 
mile below our camp. 

Teendu, the little aboriginal, 
the last in a relay of dak- 
runners, was bringing in my 
mail from headquarters. He 
was singing to give himself 
courage and to frighten the 
evil spirits. He had once been 
bound and trussed as a victim 
in a human sacrifice. He hated 
being alone in the dark. 

Pére Griolet had averted the 
Sacrifice. That was one of the 
best of his stories. Another 
was of the martyrdom of Pére 


Caillard, posthumously deified, 
the founder—posthumous, it 
must be understood—of that 
queer sect, the Caillardists of 
Agni Hétrodu, whose idolatry 
the American Baptist mission- 
aries find so distressing. They 
worship the cassock and the 
hat and the memory of Pére 
Caillard,! chiefly the cassock 
and the hat, which they have 
suspended above a clay image 
of the saint in a natural temple 
in the rock, with the lingam 
and cross at his feet like sup- 
porters in a coat-of-arms. 
Pére Griolet only smiles at 
their idolatry; Pére Caillard, 
if he had survived lapidation, 
would have beaten it out of 
them with a stick. 

But this story concerns Pére 
Griolet’s own youth. He was 
from the Basque country: he 
had not seen it for sixty years. 
That is the way with his 
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mission. When they leave their 
home it is for good. They give 
up everything. You will find 
them in lonely out-of-the-way 
districts working single-handed 
among primitive folk — the ab- 
original Sowarahs, for instance, 
in the hill tracts at the back of 
Gangam. This was Pére Cail- 
lard’s beat, and also Pére Grio- 
let’s. The two priests had 
much in common, though in- 
tellectually they were poles 
apart. Pére Caillard was a 
great, lovable, unreflecting child. 
He numbered his flock jeal- 
ously. The baptism of a Sow- 
arah was a red-letter day to 
him. ‘‘ He was just as happy 


when he had baptised a Sow- 
arah,”’ Pére Griolet told me, 
“as you are when—what shall 
I say ?—when you have shot a 
tiger or a leopard.” 


Beside Pére Caillard, Pére 
Griolet was a philosopher, al- 
most a rationalist. Both, of 
course, were optimists; for with- 
out optimism neither could have 
supported life. But Pére Grio- 
let’s optimism was the greater, 
as it survived his illusions. 
Probably it was some kind of 
sublimated optimism that he 
taught his flock. Whatever 
else he might be, Pére Griolet 
was not a doctrinaire. He did 
not even count his converts ; he 
cared little for ritual and sym- 
bols—his font, by the way, 
was an empty kerosene-oil tin, 
—still less for dogma. “‘ They 
are not ripe for it,’’ he used to 
say. He was less concerned 
with what his flock believed 
than with how they behaved. 
They happened to believe in 
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Pére Griolet, who was a little 
father to them, Probably the 
same apotheosis awaits him as 
Pére Caillard,—the Sowarahs 
will burn a wick at his shrine. 
Even so his gospel, though im- 
perfectly understood, will not 
have been entirely in vain. 

It was the shrill elfin cry of 
Teendu down in the valley 
that turned our talk to the 
Basques. Pére Griolet told 
me more about the bogies that 
Teendu feared. The Sowarahs 
hate being benighted. “It 
was just the same in the 
Basque villages,” he said. “I 
remember the local demon who 
used to waylay our contre- 
bandiers was called Bassa Jaon. 
They were much more afraid 
of him than of the Guardia 
Civil.” 

Pére Griolet had a theory 
that the dividing-line between 
East and West was not geogra- 
phical or climatic, but chrono- 
logical. The climbing out of 
medievalism might be a matter 
of centuries; or light might 
come in a generation, even a 
decade. Given the evolution- 
ary agency—Christianity, for 
instance, as it was taught by 
Saint Paul, not monkish super- 
stition—and one might bridge 
the centuries in a few years. 
One could find peasants among 
the Basques and Bretons every 
bit as credulous as the Caillard- 
ists of Agni Hétrodu. Pére 
Griolet believed that he could 
point to a variant of most of 
the Sowarah superstitions in 
the Basses-Pyrénées. 

He told me of a village near 
his home, where after a long 
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drought and ineffectual prayers 
for rain, the Basques had a 
habit of ducking—quite rever- 
ently—the local saint. He was 
borne in procession from his 
niche in the church amid the 
chanting of hymns and can- 
ticles to the village pond, and 
there, after vain invitations to 
speak, immersed. The drench- 
ing reminded him of the ele- 
ment he had forgotten or ne- 
glected. 

“And for a human sacrifice 
of the Sowarah or Meriah kind,” 
I asked him, ‘‘ how far would 
you have to go back for that ? ”’ 

“T can tell you a story 
about a human sacrifice,” he 
said. I was prepared for a 
tradition of ancient Aquitania 
—for Pére Griolet was a scholar, 


One of the first things I 
remember is my mother telling 
me how to conduct myself in 
the presence of witches. Like 
others in the village, I had a 
great respect for witches,though, 
I think, I was less afraid of 
them than many of my elders. 
In the daytime, at least, I was 
singularly fearless. At night 
it was different. If darkness 
overtook me on some errand 
away from houses, I preferred 
to be on the open road. Even 
then, if I had to pass through 
a clump of trees impenetrable 
to the moonlight, I took to my 
heels, and ran as if the devil 
were behind me, until I had 
crossed the shadow borderland. 
I avoided dark places, especi- 
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—some fragment, perhaps, from 
the correspondence of an en- 
lightened proconsul in a letter 
to a student of these things, 
‘a picker-up of learning’s 
crumbs”? in Rome. But Pére 
Griolet added, “‘ It was in my 
time.” 

“A variant of the Meriah 
sacrifice,” he corrected himself, 
*‘more punitive than propitia- 
tory. Sacrifice, perhaps, is not 
the right word. Still there are 
analogies. I assisted in both 
cases.” 

Pére Griolet, of course, used 
the word in its French sense. 
But I will leave him to tell his 
story in his own way with all 
his moralisings and irrelevan- 
cies, and, as nearly as I can 
remember it, in his own words. 


ally the churchyard. But in 
daylight I was bold. My mother 
had warned me to turn back 
if I met a witch—Maria or 
Dominica, for instance—on a 
narrow path ; and if one spoke 
to me, to reply with great 
courtesy, and to cross myself 
when she was out of sight. 
When I met Maria or Domi- 
nica on the road I raised my 
béret. The other boys in Os- 
tabat gave them a wide berth ; 
they would have thrown stones 
if they had dared. But apart 
from this act of courtesy, which 
was also intuitive, I am afraid 
I paid no heed to my mother’s 
warning. I even frequented 
the paths of witches. I felt a 
thrill of excitement in passing 
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them, more curiosity and won- 
der than fear. Somehow I did 
not believe that the spirits at 
their command had the will— 
I will not say the power—to 
injure me. It was really a 
kind of modesty, a sense of 
minuteness and unimportance. 
I could not picture myself a 
character in a miracle play. 
Wonderful things happened in 
the world, I knew—but not 
to me. 

Long immunity from personal 
hurt increased this confidence. 
One day I spoke to Maria 
Chorropique, the more forbid- 
ding and hideous of the two 
old crones, and received no 
rebuff. A gentle frog-like croak 
proceeded from the goitred 
throat, of which the last syl- 
lables had the sound of “‘njour.”’ 
I was exalted. I had been 
brave and adventurous, and 
my reward was a Columbus- 
like discovery. This was the 
first of many spiritual voyages 
on which I embarked. 

Another result of my en- 
counter with Maria was that 
I conceived a sympathy for 
witches. I dared not admit it, 
of course, to my mother or 
even to Pére Abadie, my uncle, 
but it seemed to me a dreadful 
thing to be a pariah. No super- 
natural countenance could make 
up for being a human outcast. 
When I went to the service at 
St Esteban with Pére Abadie, 
my heart was filled with pity for 
the poor cagots who had to 
enter the church by a separate 
door, and sit apart from les 
hommes propres. I was told 
that I was on no account to 
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touch a cagot. But whether 
from pity or dare-devilry, or 
both, I made a point of touch- 
ing one whenever I could do 
so unobserved. I used to wait 
and kneel at the end of the 
service as if I were praying 
until all the unpolluted had 
left the church, and then I 
would go out just as the bench 
of cagots began stirring—all 
heads, it seemed, yellow and 
cadaverous: a cagot always re- 
minded me of a maggot,—and 
lay my hand on the sleeve of 
the one nearest the door. The 
scrofulous old dwarf, I remem- 
ber, would grin slyly, as if 
there were an understanding 
between us, and sometimes he 
would touch my naked hand. 
I tried not to flinch. It was 
like the caress of a slug. 

My compassion in Maria’s 
case, perhaps, was greater than 
my reason, but I had not 
suffered the effects of the evil 
eye. As for Joseph Irribarne 
of Etchehuri, the maison mau- 
dite of our village, I had my 
doubts as to the source of his 
afflictions. His house was most 
certainly under a spell. But 
what kind of spell? And what 
reason had he to suspect Maria, 
except that she was the nearest 
witch ? Whenever he came to 
the curé with complaints and 
was cross-examined by him, 
he could think of no injury he 
had done her. Might there not 
be some other sorceress whose 
path he had crossed? A spell 
could be efficacious at a dis- 
tance. Besides, I knew quite 
well that if old Maria were 
really a witch, she could take 
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any form she liked, travel a 
thousand leagues in a night, 
visit the moon, and return 
before cockcrow without her 
neighbours knowing anything 
about it. A broom-stick was 
all she needed for transport. 
Why, then, if she had evil 
designs on the house at Etche- 
huri, should she take up her 
position, so to speak, on the 
doorstep ? 

Thus I argued with logic 
and discernment in advance of 
my years. But Pére Abadie 
was displeased when I tried to 
exculpate Maria. Not to be- 
lieve in the devil and his 
agents, he told me, was to 
doubt God, from whose mouth 
we learnt in Holy Writ that 
Satan was permitted to roam 
the earth for a purpose. He 
had his succursales everywhere, 
even by the small tributary 
streams of the Bidassoa. I 
did not doubt it. I could not 
afford to doubt it. Scepticism, 


There were a great many 
things I did not believe in 
after the age of six. Although 
I hurried through deep shadows 
when it was getting dark, I 
never quite believed in Bassa 
Jaon, the hairy demon that 
haunts the forests and ravines, 
with a baton in his hand, and 
calls the belated shepherd by 
his name, a being incredibly 
tall and strong, and swift as 
the lizard. You may hear his 
howl in the hurricane, mingling 
with the wind and the deep 
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indeed, would have put an end 
to my voyages. 

My studies were furtive and 
undiscovered, but the curé’s 
argument almost legitimised the 
grimoire a8 a commentary on 
the Bible. The truth is, I could 
believe that witches’ Sabbaths 
were held in the misty recesses 
of La Rhune and in other dark 
and distant folds of the horizon, 
but I could not believe in the 
witch at my door. Again, I 
suppose, it was my precocious 
sense of the triviality of Osta- 
bat in the general scheme of 
things, and myself one of the 
minutest particles of it. But 
the present and familiar are 
always commonplace. Miracles 
happened, I knew, but I could 
not believe that they happened 
at Ostabat. Witches might be 
winging overhead, straddled on 
broom-sticks, but I could not 
picture the peaceful little ham- 
let as a terminus, whether ad 
quem or a quo, in their itinerary. 


groan of twisted trees, often 
the prelude to a clap of thunder. 
A flash of lightning illumines 
him standing upright beside a 
pine, his long dripping hair 
swaying in the direction of the 
bent trunk, or crouching be- 
hind some rotten stump, his 
eyes glowing like coals. He 
will follow you on lonely paths 
in rhythm to your tread, stop 
when you stop, and when in 
pursuit never allow himself to 
be seen. You look behind, and 
only see a shadow. 
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Jean Irribarne had seen him. 
I used to listen to his tales of 
Le Seigneur Sauvage on winter 
evenings at Etchehuri. This 
daring young contrebandier,who 
cared nothing for the bullets of 
the Spanish Guardia Civil, dared 
not for the life of him traverse 
the footpaths of La Rhune 
after dark. 

Jean believed that Maria 
could call Bassa Jaon to her 
window, but the story of the 
railway and telegraph that were 
on their way to Bayonne was 
too much for his credulity. 
The official harnessing of magic 
was not then credited at Osta- 
bat, though proof was to come. 
Nobody, however, doubted that 
Maria Chorropique, or Domi- 
nica Hasparren for that matter, 
were possessed of the devil. 
They must be wicked to be so 
ugly. They both had beards. 
This was not uncommon, but 
a beard that partly conceals a 
goitre is another thing. Maria 
had a large goitre, so large 
that it made the top of her 
head look thin. Dominica 
would no doubt have had one 
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if it had not been that she had 
no chin at all. The devil is 
exacting in his bargains; the 
sinister privileges he bestows 
are unaccompanied by gra- 
tuitous favours. Dominica’s 
eyes were bloodshot and gene- 
rally cast on the ground. When 
she raised them the passer-by 
crossed himself, but only after 
the hag was out of sight—a 
weakness in his flock that 
pained the good curé, arguing 
as it did a lack of faith in the 
powers of light. Maria’s eyes 
were lidded and filmed. She 
was the more repellent of the 
two. They both muttered as 
they walked. Everybody be- 
lieved that they had amassed 
riches. This seemed probable, 
otherwise their covenant with 
Satan would be infructuous. 
Yet they subsisted on charity. 
Doors were opened to them 
promptly when they knocked. 
My mother always had a bright 
sou ready on the dresser, and 
was careful not to slip the 
latch until they had passed 
out of the gate on to the 
road. 


Itt, 


I was all ears when my uncle, 
Pére Abadie, discussed Maria. 
It was always Maria: she was 
accounted the principal in the 
confederacy of evil, I suppose, 
on account of her looks, and 
Dominica, like Benxequen the 
he-goat, the witch’s familiar 
that followed them everywhere, 
@ mere subordinate. Pére Mon- 
cayolle, the Curé of Cibits,on the 


other side of the stream, would 
often stroll over in the even- 
ing to discuss parochial affairs. 
The question of Maria’s pos- 
session would sometimes arise. 
There are degrees of possession, 


it appears. In certain cases 
the witch has made a voluntary 
pact with the devil; in others 
Satan has obtained his lease, 
as it were, through some negli- 
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gence on the part of the god- 
parents during the ceremony 
of baptism. 

“Tt would be an error in 
proportion,” Pére Abadie ar- 
gued learnedly, “to confuse 
the two cases. There is a 
difference in the degree of 
culpability.” 

Pére Moncayolle was not so 
lenient. He saw peril in these 
fine distinctions. ‘“‘Sin is al- 
ways sin,” he argued, “‘ and 
admits no extenuation.” 

Pére Abadie was convinced, 
however, that if in the first 
place the sorceress were the 
victim of another’s transgres- 
sion, the Grand Seigneur would 
take this into account. 

Pére Moncayolle closed his 
heavy eyelids in patient dis- 
sent. ‘“‘ That may be,” he an- 
nounced solemnly after a pause, 
an interval employed, one felt, 
in the suppression of a surge 
of more impetuous judgments. 
“God, as you say, may exer- 
cise His prerogative of com- 
passion ; it is the métier of His 
ministers to extirpate Satan 
and his dependencies.” 

When he said ‘‘ extirpate ’’ I 
knew he meant by fire. Pére 
Moncayolle regretted the pass- 
ing of the Inquisition. He 
would have sent every witch 
to the stake. 

The Curé of Cibits always 
overbore Pére Abadie in these 
discussions, as if his great cor- 
poreal advantages were thrown 
into the scale. 

I was glad on this occasion 
that my uncle did not desist. 
He admitted the case of pos- 
session, but was inclined to a 


charitable view. Maria Chorro- 
pique, he believed, belonged to 
the second category of sorcer- 
esses, those in whom Satanic 
association was traceable to 
some flaw in the baptismal 
ceremony. ‘Should not re- 
probation in such cases be 
tempered with compassion ? ” 

Pére Moncayolle oscillated 
reprovingly in his chair. The 
creaking of its joints under 
his frame was a more weighty 
protest than his considered judg- 
ment. 

** Compassion,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ does not necessarily pro- 
ceed from God. Satan, when 
it suits his purpose, knows how 
to make the motives he would 
instil into us appear virtuous. 
May not our compassion be 
part of the insurance he pays for 
the continued operations of his 
agents ? ” 

I was more afraid of Osta- 
bat’s cure than its witch. 

Pére Abadie desired more 
evidence of Maria’s complicity 
in the blight that had fallen 
on the maison maudite. But to 
Pére Moncayolle the cause and 
effect were simplicity itself; 
to separate them would re- 
quire an effort of casuistry. 

‘‘The nervous malady is not 
to be traced to physical causes,”’ 
he explained. ‘‘A broken leg 
is one thing; epilepsy is quite 
another matter. In these fits 
Marie barks like a dog. Can 
there be any doubt that the 
lodging which God intended for 
the soul is tenanted by the 
devil? ‘The first seizure came 
upon her when she turned 
Maria from the door.” 
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Marie, in a pet one morning, 
had refused Maria alms. She 
had shut the door in the witch’s 
face. She had been so per- 
turbed that she had forgotten 
to cross herself. 

Indeed appearances were very 
black against Maria. To cor- 
rect my uncle’s bias of charity, 
Pére Moncayolle would retail 
the whole history again: how 
Marie Irribarne had gone on a 
pilgrimage to St Jacques, and 
it was believed that through 
the mediation of the blessed 
Saint she had recovered, and 
how she had not been back in 
Ostabat a week when the sei- 
zure returned. This was half 
an hour after an encounter 
with Maria on the road. Domi- 
nica was with the hag, it is 
true, and was no doubt privy 
to the spell, but the guilt 
clearly rested on Maria. Pére 


Moncayolle asked my uncle if 
there were any other sorceress 


in the two hamlets. He held 
him fixedly with his large 
round hard eyes like an in- 
quisitor. His interrogatives 
were more affirmative than 
my uncle’s positives. The scales 
of decision were tilted by them. 
I never heard my uncle dis- 
cover any argument that was 
effective as a counterweight. 

Maria clearly was inculpated 
by elimination. Besides, any 
tribunal would have condemned 
her—a skinny, withered, old 
crone hovering outside the door 
of an epileptic who barked like 
a dog. 

Then there was the case of 
little Félicie, Marie’s youngest 
daughter. She sickened mys- 
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teriously, and was wasting away 
like camphor. The doctor ad- 
mitted that there was no 
cure. No doubt she would 
have faded out of existence if 
Marie had not remembered 
a certain spell employed by 
witches to suck the life out of 
their victims. She cut open 
the child’s pillow, and found 
inside a bunch of feathers 
clotted together in the form 
of a small doll, a goose-quill 
with two wing feathers crossed 
over it in a manner suggestive 
of legs and arms. Marie took 
it to the church and dipped it 
into the bénitier. Then she 
burnt it, muttering a charm, 
**Sorguina, pues, pues, pues.” 
“‘ Sorceress, away.’ The same 
day the child began to mend. 
Soon after this Pére Mon- 
cayolle detected an identical 
case at Cibits. The infant was 
the son of Jacques Dottax, 
the miller. It began to wilt 
mysteriously in the same way 
as Félicie Irribarne, like a 
plant one has forgotten to 
water, until it became so weak 
that it could not sit up in bed. 
This time Pére Moncayolle 
caused the pillow to be opened 
by the child’s mother in his 
presence. A similar clot of 
feathers was discovered, mo- 
delled very distinctly on the 
human figure, though the 
mother could not recognise the 
pattern of limbs until it was 
pointed out to her. The same 
remedy was applied by the 
miller’s wife at Cibits as at the 
maison maudite, and with the 
same result. The child’s re- 
covery was instantaneous. 
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The fame of these miracu- 
lous cures spread beyond Os- 
tabat and Cibits far into the 
Pyrenees. Pillow-opening be- 
came an antidote popularly 
recommended in the case of a 
patient in articulo mortis. The 
disease might be due to natural 
causes and admittedly incur- 
able, but there was always hope. 
The effigy was sought for and 
generally found. Mortality, 
however, refused to be check- 
mated even in hamlets that 
could not boast a sorceress. 
Pére Abadie cited an instance 
of a woman of Cibits who was 
dying, when her pillow was 
opened and a clot of feathers 
abstracted. These were sprin- 
kled over with holy water, and 
burnt with the customary rites. 
But the woman died. 

“The rule in this case is 
proved by the exception,” Pére 
Moncayolle remarked, with a 
calmness that frightened me. 
To my constant surprise, the 
far from extinct volcano that 
smouldered within the solid 
crust of the priest never 
erupted. 


When the miller’s child was 
believed to be dying, the vil- 
lagers gathered round the 
witch’s house like a swarm of 
angry hornets. It looked as 
if they were going to take the 
law into their own hands and 
beat the old hag until her 
victim died or she withdrew 
the spell. Pére Moncayolle’s 
bull-like voice was heard above 
the hubbub chiding his flock. 
I believe he would gladly have 
assisted at the supplice. But 
the parochial honour was en- 
gaged. A witch-sacrifice at 
Cibits would be discreditable. 
Such a thing had not happened 
in the valley for at least thirty 
years. Whether restrained by 
their curé or by their respect 
for Maria’s demoniacal resources, 
the villagers desisted. 

Still Maria’s position was far 
from secure. Pére Moncayolle 
could not answer for her safety. 
** Should there be another occa- 
sion,” he said to my uncle, “I 
am afraid they may commit 
some excess.” 

Inwardly, I believe, he hoped 
they would burn Maria. 


IV. 


I did not speak to the witches 
again that winter, but I was 
full of bold plans, though, per- 
haps, a little diffident as to 
my courage when it came to 
the point. To hold Maria up 
on the road, or to follow her 
if she refused to stop and 
answer my questions, was a 
very different thing to wishing 
her good day. But in those 
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long winter months—it was 
the longest, coldest, rainiest, 
squalliest winter I remember— 
I had quite made up my mind 
what I was going to be. A 
priest ? Yes, of course. That 
was ordained. But not a curé 
like my uncle or Pére Mon- 
cayolle, with the charge of 
parish souls: I had a too 
adventurous soul for that. I 
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was going to be a missionary 
—not to the Indians or Chinese, 
—more adventurous than that 
even. I had dedicated myself 
to the conversion of witches. 
It was Pére Moncayolle who 
put the idea into my head. 
**The best way to battle with 
Satan,” I heard him say to 
Pére Abadie, ‘‘is to attack his 
suppots.”’ From that moment 
my vocation was determined. 
I would be a missionary among 
sorceresses. It was a calling 
I could reconcile with my in- 
terior life, my curiosity, and 
my spirit of adventure. For 
a long time I had been thinking 
about cannibals. That would 


be more adventurous still, but 
I was not sure that I was 
brave enough. 

I breathed no hint of my 
dedication to my mother or 


my uncle, but hugged my 
secret, and was full of embryo 
importance. In the long winter 
evenings, when Pére Abadie 
discussed idolatry and witch- 
craft with the Curé of Cibits, 
I listened in silence as though 
I was a mere empty receptacle. 
The consciousness of this modest 
deception warmed my vanity. 
The conversation of the priests 
turned sometimes on missions 
to the heathen. Pére Mon- 
cayolle received letters from 
Pére Bichard, formerly of Osta- 
bat, who had joined the Basque 
mission in China. He read 
these to my uncle. The tale 
of victory was punctuated by 
sad reverses. One of the society 
had been assassinated by an 
idolater; another had been 
tortured and escaped through 
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a miracle. The path of the 
evangelist was beset with perils. 

But it was the tenets of the 
heathen rather than their vio- 
lence that Pére Moncayolle 
abominated. One of Pére Bi- 
chard’s letters gave an account 
of the Buddhist doctrine of 
reincarnation. It was the first 
I had heard of the curious 
pagan belief that one rose or 
fell in the scale of creation 
through a series of existences 
according to the sum of one’s 
actions for good or evil. Thus 
one might be reborn in a car- 
dinal or archbishop if one had 
lived piously, or if viciously in 
some degraded creature, an ape 
or even a toad. Pére Moncay- 
olle found this a detestable 
doctrine. 

But Pére Abadie could never 
rise to the same inflexible 
standard of abstract right or 
wrong. “ Even error,” he de- 
murred, “‘may be pardonable, 
if in the absence of truth it 
promotes piety.” 

Pére Moncayolle was pained 
at my unecle’s laxity. He 
pointed out that the belief 
in a graduated scale of pun- 
ishment or reward through a 
number of existences could not 
fail to weaken the finality of 
the barrier between good and 
evil. Obviously error was de- 
signed by Satan for the de- 
struction of souls. 

Nevertheless Pére Moncay- 
olle was inclined to accept the 
theory put forward by Pére 
Bichard, that the evil spirits 
dispossessed by the good mis- 
sionaries in China had come 
winging westwards, and settled 
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like a flight of migratory birds 
in this corner of the Pyrenees. 
Pére Abadie objected that 
such a belief would not differ 
materially from the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souls. 
Very patiently the Curé of 
Cibits corrected my uncle’s sim- 
plicity. ‘‘ We learn from the 
Scriptures,”’ he explained, “ that 
evil spirits have been permitted 
to reside for a term in human 
bodies. A change in habita- 
tion, then, would not present 
anything contradictory to the 
facts as recorded in Holy Writ. 
We are dealing now with a 
question of diabolic agency. 
That God permits the human 
soul to occupy and vacate a 
succession of bodies is repug- 
nant to the revealed faith.” 
My uncle declined contro- 
versy. He bowed to Pére 
Moncayolle’s logic. Could it 
be possible, then, that Maria 
and Dominica were possessed 
by the cast-out spirits of the 
Chinese evicted by Pére Bichard 
and his brethren? If that 
was the case, I asked myself, 
what was to prevent them 
going back to their old habi- 
tations in China, if one suc- 
ceeded in evicting them from 
their fleshly tenements in Osta- 
bat and Cibits? Personally, I 
was unconvinced by Pére Mon- 
cayolle’s argument. I could 
not picture God’s ministers en- 
gaged in an occupation so 
futile. My faith was greater 
than Pare Moncayolle’s. 
Happily no precocious sense 
of futility, or dread of being 
drawn into vicious circles, pre- 
vented me from seeking out 
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Maria. I was only waiting 
for the first warm days of 
spring, when the two old hags 
would follow the goat - track, 
as was their custom, to the 
rock above the petit souris, 
half a mile above the point 
where the chattering stream 
emptied itself into the Bidas- 
soa. I think of it now as the 
most beautiful view-point in 
the Pyrenees. But it was not 
the view that drew the witches 
to the rock. They went there 
every morning in spring, when 
the sun shone, to warm their 
old bones. 

The cliff was exposed, facing 
east, and caught the sun’s 
rays early. The first prim- 
roses and violets were found 
there, and on the particular 
April morning of which I am 
thinking, one looked down 
across the petit souris to where 
a grassy slope bordered a sea 
of dancing daffodils under fruit 
blossom. The broom-covered 
cliff above shone with the purest 
gold, brighter than the gorse 
or the mustard-fields. After 
the longest winter remembered 
in Ostabat, everything was com- 
ing out at the same time. 
Early flowers were late, and 
late flowers early. Before the 
primroses and celandines had 
begun to fade, the tall white 


‘spires of the asphodels had 


ranged themselves in the wood 
like a row of altar candles. I 
should have remembered that 
spring day even if I had not 
met the witches—a day on 
which every flower or tree, or 
beast, or bird, or insect, com- 
municated its consciousness of 
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the season. It was a day of 
festival, on which from the 
moment one opened one’s eyes 
in the morning one was think- 
ing of the calendar The lambs 
began to celebrate it early, 
and the cuckoo and linnet and 
blackbird, each in his own 
fashion. Before the sun was 
on the fruit blossom there was 
such a cooing of doves, crowing 
of cocks, and lowing of cattle 
that you would think universal 
nature had discovered spring 
for the first time. Even Joseph 
Irribarne’s ass over at Etche- 
huri joined in the anthem with 
a consecrated bray. 

On the way through the 
village I met Jean Irribarne, 
radiant after a game of pelota. 
He must have been very radi- 
ant, for I was much too young 
to take note of radiance at the 
time; yet whenever I think 
of youth or spring I see Jean 
standing by the pelota court. 
A day or two before he had 
beaten the champion of Ascain, 
and he was practising for a 
great event: he had been 
selected to play in the annual 


Vv. 


I had almost forgotten the 
witches in the intoxication of 
spring, though there was a 
film of sadness at the back of 
my mind, a vague shadow that 
kept intruding. It was the 
consciousness of the two old 
ostracised bodies who had no 
part in the festival. Every 
bird, beast, and insect was 
observing it. The caterpillars 
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match at Easter against the 
team from Spain. Ostabat 
was proud of Jean, and I was 
happy when the young Her- 
cules nodded to me. As I 
passed be was talking to a girl 
as radiant as himself, the daugh- 
ter of a prosperous seedsman 
from Bayonne, whose cart was 
drawn up outside the fronton. 
I had not seen her before, 
but thought that she would 
make a splendid mate for 
Jean. 

I noticed a sprig of dried 
rosemary in his béret at which 
the radiant girl pointed—a little 
slyly, I thought, as if she were 
asking him why he wore it,— 
and I wondered how he would 
laugh or explain it away. I 
knew what the rosemary meant. 
He had stuck it there on some 
nocturnal adventure, a charm 
against witches. Jean’s phy- 
sical courage was balanced by 
a dread of the supernatural. 
He was more afraid of moon- 
light shadows and night voices 
than I. But then he was the 
only youth in the valley who 
had seen Bassa Jaon. 


that hibernate in their woolly 
nests high up in the pines had 


come down in legions. I met 
them coming in at the gate 
as I left the presbytére, in a 
double column like two long 
thin snakes. My mother, who 
was afraid they would destroy 
the fruit trees, told me to 
sweep them away, but not to 
use the broom: they would 
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make it too sticky, she ex- 
plained, and she put into my 
hand a thin bundle of faggots. 
But the caterpillars were so 
soft, helpless, and unprotected 
that one would have needed 
the heart of a hangman to 
hurt them. I threw away the 
faggot and watched them. It 
was some large, intelligent, 
communal movement, as or- 
dered as the calendar. The 
leaders veered and deployed 
and directed the march with 
the certainty of pioneers ; the 
others followed with civic obe- 
dience. I felt that it would be 
a sin against nature to divert 
them. I left the fruit trees 
to take care of themselves ; but 
when I returned in the even- 
ing I discovered that the cater- 
pillars had been annihilated by 
pails of scalding water. Chil- 
dren have their intuitions, more 
just sometimes than the reason 
of their elders. My instinct 
about the caterpillars and about 
Maria would have appeared 
odd and unorthodox, possibly 
reprehensible, to the curé. Un- 
consciously, perhaps I was con- 
structing a natural theology 
that would have to be unlearned 
at the seminary. 

The goat-track zigzagging up 
the bank, just before one comes 
to the bridge, brought me back 
to realities. The path led up 
to a terraced strip of arable 
land, where the brown-lopped 
Stalks of last year’s maize 
were still standing. A row of 
Straw - pleated bee - hives like 
witches’ caps marked the en- 
trance to the wood. The sum- 
mer before Maria and Dominica 
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had disturbed a swarm, and 
had been so badly bitten that 
they had to be visited by a 
doctor. It seemed strange that 
witches should not be exempt 
from bee-stings. Young ration- 
alist that I was, I counted this 
to their credit in the balance of 
evidence for and against the 
Satanic alliance. 

The bees had not left their 
winter quarters, but in the 
spongy hollow at the edge of 
the wood a cloud of beautiful 
brimstone butterflies hovered 
over a mat of purple crocuses. 
A blindworm crossed my path. 
With the budding and awaken- 
ing and renewal of life in this 
still, warm, fragrant, paradisi- 
acal air, ugly hibernating crea- 
tures were emerging from their 
winter sleep—toads and snakes 
and horned beetles. Maria and 
Dominica were of these. The 


thought of their hideousness 
and decrepitude filled me with 
pity, and the ostracism it had 
brought on them. For ever 
since Maria returned my greet- 
ing my belief in her innocence 


had increased. She was a 
pariah for the same reason as 
the blindworm. One could not 
look at her without shuddering. 
I summoned all my fortitude. 
The witches would be sunning 
themselves on the rock. I 
knew their hours and had in- 
tended to anticipate them. My 
first approaches were to be in 
the nature of a reconnaissance. 
I meant to hide in the bushes 
overhanging the path and listen 
to their talk. If they discovered 
me I would pretend to be 


asleep. 
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Now a greater courage was 
demanded. My hesitations in 
the matter of the caterpillars 
and my loitering in the village 
had made me late. I would 
have to stalk the witches. 
This meant skirting the crest 
of the wood, and dropping down 
on them through the thick box 
undergrowth. The adventure 
recalled a dozen scenes in books 
of travel—of head-hunters,tiger- 
slayers, leaders of guerilla bands, 
smugglers. I crept through the 
thickets in my _ rope-soled 
espadrilles, parting the under- 
growth with my hands. Jean 
Irribarne could not have moved 
more noiselessly. And in a 
way My Mission was more 
perilous than his. Mine was 
a ghostly adventure. Even in 
the daylight Jean would not 
have dared to accompany me. 
I was somewhere near the rock 
when I heard a rustling move- 
ment beneath me. [I lay flat 
on my stomach and waited: 
it seemed an eternity. An 
animal of some kind was ap- 
proaching me. It dislodged a 
stone that fell clattering on to 
the rock below. I thought I 
saw the tusks of a wild boar, 
and I was frightened. I was 
more afraid of savage beasts 
than of witches. It was not 
until I discovered that I was 
looking into the yellow-ringed 
eyes of a goat that this dread 
left me. 

It was Benxequen, and he 
was inspecting me. I collected 
my wits like a young pioneer. 
I saw in Benxequen a strategic 
advantage. The goat, tugging 
at the bushes and dislodging 
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stones on the hillside above 
the witches, would divert their 
attention. They would be un- 
suspicious. This simplified re- 
connaissance. I was not afraid 
of Benxequen. It would be 
quite easy now to crawl down 
to a point immediately above 
the witches, where I could 
hear their voices. It did not 
occur to me that a sorceress 
with so powerful an ally—for 
by all accounts the familiar 
spirit of Maria was immanent 
in the he-goat browsing by my 
head—would have occult means 
of detecting my presence. Benx- 
equen, after an unintelligent 
scrutiny of me—or I prayed 
that it might be unintelligent 
—turned and descended, and 
I after him, until I was held 
up by the slope of the cliff, 
where it became precipitous. 
Only fifteen yards now divided 
me from the sorceresses. 
Through the warm-scented 
box-scrub at the edge of the 
cliff I had a clear view of the 
witches. They were sitting 
with their backs to me, still 
and motionless like two black 
lizards basking, as still as 
women in prayer. I could not 
fit Satan into the picture. It 
was more like an ecstasy at 
the altar; it would not have 
surprised me if they had burst 
into song. Everything articu- 
late in the valley—larks and 
lambs and blackbirds — were 
abundant in thanksgiving. I 
could hear the grunt of a pig, 
the bass in the orchestra, from 
old Biriben’s farm across the 
petit souris. I could not believe 
that the witches were insensible 
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to these vernal impulses. The 
attitude of Maria, like a nun 
stiff in adoration, was bene- 
dictory, though she did not 
open her lips. Her piety may 
have been my fancy, but she 
appeared to be absorbing peace 
in every pore. 

Such was my introduction to 
sorcery. I had expected to 
listen to witch’s language, spells, 
the abracadabra of incanta- 
tions, recipes for the concoction 
of potent herbs and snake- 
broth, all the arcana of the 
grimoire. 

For quite hafi an hour the 
witches were silent. Then 
Maria spoke. I could just 
catch her frog-like quaver. She 
had forgotten to feed her lin- 
net; she had left no water 
in the cage. She half rose as 
if, in spite of the heat and the 
roughness of the path, she 
proposed to return to Cibits. 
Dominica gruffly restrained 
her. 

The spell of silence was 
broken, but their backs were 
still turned to me, and in the 
chatter of the petit souris I 
lost half of what they were 
saying. I gathered that they 
were speaking of misfortunes 
which might happen in the 
village, for which they might 


be held chargeable. Once or 
twice I caught the name of 
Joseph Irribarne. If his pig 
died, I heard Maria say, it 
would mean more trouble for 
them. I wished my uncle and 
Pére Moncayolle could have 
heard this, but Dominica’s re- 
ply made me glad they were 
not witnesses. ‘“‘ Better if the 
pig’s master were drowned in a 
ditch,’”’ she shrilled. It was the 
first time I had heard the 
hag’s voice raised above a 
mumble. When she was angry 
it was terrifying, ghoulish, in- 
human. If physical evidence 
were enough to satisfy inquisi- 
tors, Dominica would have been 
convicted at any tribunal. 

At this point Benzequen be- 
came inquisitive. His beard 
was too close to my face for 
my liking. There was not room 
for myself and the familiar on 
the narrow ledge of rock, and 
in trying to avoid him I leant 
with my whole weight on a 
loose stone which slipped ; the 
branch I was grasping broke 
in my hands, and I began to 
slide down the cliff towards 
the witches. The last five 
yards of the descent were pre- 
cipitous, and I landed through 
a gorse bush on the path at 
their feet. 


VI. 


Thus the familiar betrayed 
my ambush to his mistresses. 
He had delivered me into their 
hands. I lay where I fell, 
clasping my bruised knee, feign- 
ing a greater pain than I felt, 


too frightened to utter a word 
or to get up and run away. 
I felt that the witches knew 
everything; they must be 
aware that I had been prying. 

The two crones turned and 
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stared at me. The mouth of 
each was a perfect parallelo- 
gram. Maria was the first to 
speak. ‘* He has cut his knee,” 
she said. 

Dominica raised her eyes of a 
wounded worm. ‘‘ What if he 
has cut his knee?” she said. 
“‘He should stay at home. 
Cliffs are not intended for 
walking on.” 

“ Bird-nesting,’’ Maria qua- 
vered. 

I was astonished. Was it 
possible that she had no sus- 
picions ? 

“Little boys who rob the 
nests of birds must expect 
broken knees,” she added. 

This put a new complexion 
on our relations. I did not 
feel in the least like an evan- 
gelist. And I was no longer 


frightened, or even ashamed. 
My stage entry could not have 


been better if I had planned it. 
I was alone with the witches, 
and apparently accepted by 
them. This was the crest of 
adventure. 

I continued to hug my knee. 
The cut was a pretext for stay- 
ing where I was. It was bleed- 
ing freely. 

Dominica turned to Maria. 
“The little brat,” she said. 
**He’ll go home and tell them 
that we have lamed him.” 

I protested volubly that I 
was their friend. I would be 
their advocate in the village, 
if they would allow me. I 
would speak to my uncle, the 
curé. He would see that no 
harm came to them. 

** Let them dare ! ’’ Dominica 
said scornfully. 
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But Maria rose and gathered 
some moss and leaves, which 
she kneaded into my wound. 
As she bent over me, her 
goitre and beard quite close to 
my face, I was conscious of 
the savour of Benzequen, only 
Maria was more pungent than 
the goat. The hair was thicker 
on her chin than on the top 
of her head. I closed my eyes 
and struggled to conceal my 
nausea. But her touch was 
gentle. 

** There now,” she said, when 
she had stanched the blood; 
“get up and see if you can 
walk.” 

I rose and limped to the edge 
of the cliff, and subsided on a 
stone behind Dominica, as if 
to ease my pain. A little 
malingering was pardonable. 

*“May I come again?” I 
asked Maria awkwardly. 

‘Are you not afraid to 
speak to witches ?”’ she asked 
me. 

I told her I did not believe 
in witches, and it was true, or 
nearly true. Perhaps I should 
have said that I did not believe 
that Maria and Dominica were 
real witches. I thought of 
them now as two hunted old 
women, as unprotected almost 
as the caterpillars and blind- 
worms. 

Neither Maria nor Dominica 
were interested in my belief 
or unbelief in their reputed 
vocation. Apparently they had 
forgotten me. The precipita- 
tion of small boys from the 
clouds at their feet might have 
been a normal occurrence. They 
returned to their sun-bath,bask- 
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ing on the stone again as still 
as lizards. Maria’s back was 
turned to me. Her lidded eyes 
were gazing across the petit 
souris into vacancy. Clearly 
if I had nothing important to 
communicate to her, the only 
thing to do was to thank her 
again and bid her good-bye. 
But I had said so little. I 
thought of all the dialogues I 
had prepared and rehearsed, 
but I could draw nothing better 
from my philosophy of comfort 
than to announce lamely that 
it was a beautiful spring day. 

“The nearer the spring the 
nearer the end,’ I heard. 

The comfortless response 
came from Dominica. She did 
not turn her head to me. It 
was not a reply but a soliloquy, 
like her mumblings on the 
road, an inhuman _ ghoulish 
whisper. 


‘““And why should not the 
end be spring?” Maria cor- 


rected her. ‘‘ Must corruption 
follow spring? After death, 
who knows, it may be all 
spring.” 

Evidently this was the oppor- 
tunity to intrude my mono- 
logue. Pére Bichard’s letter 
would be relevant; it might 
even be consoling. But it was 
difficult to address the witches’ 
backs. However, remembering 
the courage of evangelists in 
more desperate circumstances, 
I was emboldened. After all, 
it was not a case of being 
burnt or tortured. The words 
came at last. ‘‘ Even China- 
men believe . . .” I heard my- 
self saying; and the small 
unconvincing voice did not 
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sound in the least like my 
own. ‘‘ Even Chinamen believe 
that when we are dead...” 
But here I became inarticulate. 
No movement of the two heads 
in front of me gave any in- 
dication that the witches were 
listening,—‘‘ that when we are 
dead,” I continued, “ our souls 
pass into other bodies, and if 
we have been good we may be 
very happy.” Here I paused 
again and listened. The only 
answer to my discourse was a 
chuckle from the petit souris. 
I concluded desperately, “‘ And 
if we have been very wicked 
our souls may pass into a snake 
oratoad...” 

“Or a maggot.” 

Again it was Dominica’s voice, 
as impersonal as an echo. 

Maria corrected her. ‘‘ And 
why not a maggot ? ” she said. 
““Maggots ought to be con- 
tented. A maggot born in 
meat or other putrefying mat- 
ter has not much to trouble 
its head about.” 

Dominica had no retort to 
this, and the witches relapsed 
into their trance-like silence. 
I left them with a feeling that 
this was the end of my mission 
for the day, probably for all 
days. Maria’s response to my 
awkward adieus was barely 
audible above the chatter of 
the stream. 

I followed the goat-path to 
the bridge a little sadly. Clearly 
there was nothing in the way 
of courage or resignation that 
I could teach Maria. The 
difference between the two old 
women was that Maria believed 
what she hoped, and Dominica 
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believed what she feared. This 
seemed to me just and natural, 
for Maria, being the more re- 
pulsive of the two, had the 
greater need of optimism. 

I had been reading in a book 
of sermons often quoted by my 
uncle a treatise on the law of 
compensation. Maria was an 
optimist. I discovered the word 
in the same book. I collected 
words and ideas with an avidity 
in advance of my years. Words, 
I discovered afterwards, are 
more useful than ideas. I 
think my uncle—certainly Pére 
Moncayolle—was of this opin- 
ion. ‘‘Ideas,” the Ouré of 
Cibits used to say, ‘‘are too 
often the suggestions of Satan. 
Opinions, other than those 


found in the Holy Book, are 
snares baited by the Evil One 
to lead us into heresy and 


rationalism.” 

I think both words and ideas 
had less importance for me 
after my encounter with Maria. 
This was my first real adven- 
ture, my first contact with 
realities. And words did not 
help me or her. But youth is 
buoyant, and my sense of 
failure had left me before I 
reached the bottom of the 
hill. If I could not be a 
missionary, I might still be an 
advocate, a missionary among 
my own people. I dedicated 
myself to the succour of the 
witches. I determined then 
and there that whatever hap- 
pened I would save the opti- 
mist. 

In the village I met Jean 
Irribarne, and taking care to 
conceal my limp, I told him 
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that I had been talking to 
Maria and Dominica. I hoped 
he would be my first convert. 
Jean was courageous and re- 
spected, and no doubt he 
would be able to influence 
others. I was a little vain too 
of my own boldness ; I wanted 
to show him that I had my 
adventures as well as he. 

He stared at me incredu- 
lously. ‘‘ Why, how?” he 
asked. ‘“‘ Did they stop you 
on the road ? ” 

I told him that I had sought 
them out by the rock, and had 
been sitting and talking with 
them for half an hour. “I 
have discovered that they are 
not witches,” I added. 

“Little madcap,” he said; 
**they have cast a spell over 
you. If you go near them 
again, I will break every bone 
in your body.” 

I retreated a few steps, and 
bore witness from a distance. 
I was not really afraid of Jean. 
“They are not witches. They 
are not witches,’’ cried. ‘‘They 
have never hurt anybody.” 

But my advocacy was only 
one more count against them. 
Jean thought I was bewitched. 
‘“* Maria had better take care,” 
he said, ‘‘ or she will go so far 
that Satan cannot save her. 
There are folk in the village 
who can remember when witches 
were burnt for less than one can 
lay at her door.” 

“She is not a witch,” I 
called back to Jean. ‘“‘I know 
it.” But when I got home I 
thought it wiser to say nothing 
to my uncle or my mother about 
my discovery. 
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The next morning, soon after 
daybreak, my uncle was sum- 
moned to Etchehuri, More sor- 
cery. I had woken early, and 
was reading the grimoire in 
bed when I was disturbed by 
a loud knocking. The door 
was unbolted below by my 
mother. I heard the voice of 
Joseph Irribarne raised high 
in the kitchen. ‘Ce suppdt 
de Venfer n’a garde de travailler 
pour Vamour de Dieu.” Then 
I heard my uncle. It was his 


gentle restraining church voice. 
Evidently he was trying to 
calm Joseph. I could not catch 
his words, but I recognised the 
deprecatory intonation he used 
when he expostulated with Pére 
Moncayolle, suggesting natural 


causes for evils that might else 
be chargeable to Satanic agency. 
Maria’s name and Jean’s alter- 
nately punctuated old Irri- 
barne’s explosions. For a mo- 
ment I was terrified. ‘‘ Dead,” 
I heard; “strangled to 
death... .” I thought it was 
Jean. “Stretched out stiff 
and cold there. ... No man 
in Ostabat strong enough to do 
it.” I was sobbing into my 
pillow when I heard old Irri- 
barne say, “There is not a 
Steer like it in the valley.” 
It was not Jean then, but one 
of Joseph’s oxen, the fawn- 
coloured team, the pride of 
Ostabat. I thanked God aloud 
and prayed for the continuation 
of His mercies. 

When they left the house 
and I heard the garden gate 


click behind them, I jumped 
out of bed, slipped on a coat 
and espadrilles, and ran down 
the hill to Etchehuri. They 
were all in the stable, which 
occupied half the ground floor. 
The door was open on each 
side into the kitchen and cart- 
shed. I remember a smell 
of cow and bracken litter. 
Little Félicie, who had clam- 
bered up into the manger, was 
crying. Why, I don’t know; 
but I confuse this memory 
with the sobs of an infant in 
church. It was an awed and 
sombre congregation. Joseph 
had ceased his imprecations. 
Jean, too, was silent, the centre 
of a group of neighbours, lithe 
and erect as ever, but looking 
as if he had been hag-ridden all 
night. My uncle, with Marie 
and the two elder daughters, 
formed a mournful group by 
the stall of the prostrate ox. 
I pushed my way in between 
them, bent down, and touched 
the beast’s cold dewlap. There 
was no trace of terror in its 
expressionless eyes. Its yoke- 
mate browsed peaceably in the 
next stall, as if witches’ visits 
were of nightly occurrence. 
Jean had been out all night. 
Coming home in the pitch 
dark there was an alarm of 
douaniers. He and his three 
companions separated and took 
different paths home. Jean 
had had a terrible experience. 
Not from the gendarmes. He 
was afraid of nothing mortal, 
he said, and I could believe 
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him. He had the strength of 
an ox. Though he was not 
yet twenty he had knifed his 
man in an extremity. No: it 
was not the gendarmes. He 
had been pursued by witches. 
In a narrow track where the 
broom and the bracken were 
as high as his head, he heard 
their wings flapping over him. 
He threw himself down flat 
on his face and buried his nose 
in the moss. The dreadful 
rustle of wings ceased for a 
moment. Then when he raised 
his head from the ground he 
heard it again, just over his 
head, above the bracken tun- 
nel. Bassa Jaon called him by 
name from his cover in the 
pine forest. “Jean Irribarne, 
Jean Irribarne.”’ 

He started running again, 
panic-stricken, and didn’t stop. 
The witches pursued him home. 
They preceded him. At Etche- 
huri he found the stable door 
open. There was a gleam of 
light within, a sort of dim 
radiance like a taper burning 
in a graveyard. It seemed to 
come from the roof, and under 
this demoniacal halo he saw 
Maria. The feeble old crone, 
astraddle the steer, was bending 
forward and throttling the beast 
with her two hands. Her arms 
were stretched out as long as 
the devil’s. Jean dropped the 
lantern and fell in a swoon. 
Luckily he had the wit to call 
upon St Antoine, to whose 
blessed intervention he owed 
his escape. 

The broken lantern was still 
lying outside where he dropped 
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it. It had been left there as 
evidence against Maria. Not 
that anybody wanted evidence. 
Jean had seen her with his own 
eyes. Only when Pére Mon- 
cayolle came striding over from 
Cibits a more judicial air was 
introduced into the inquiry. 
His cross-examination of Jean 
was complete. Jean repeated 
that he had seen Maria. He 
had not been deceived. She 
was astride the bullock in the 
stall. The beast was alive and 
breathing when he swooned. 
Jean’s mere statement, how- 
ever, was insufficient for Pére 
Moneayolle. He had _ been 
frightened, and was no doubt 
confused. The logic and de- 
duction of the seminary were 
brought to bear on the case. 
The priest turned to Joseph. 

‘Were there any footprints 
outside the stable other than 
Jean’s ?”’ he asked him. 

Joseph hesitated. Pére Mon- 
cayolle repeated the question. 
** Doubtless you examined the 
ground ? ” he added. 

Joseph at last remembered 
having examined the approach 
to the stable. He had found 
no footsteps other than Jean’s. 

Pére Moncayolle shook his 
head. The evidence of super- 
natural access was conclusive. 
But he exhorted his flock to 
forbearance. It was a matter 
for the Church. 

Pére Abadie concurred. “It 
is written in the Blessed Book,” 
he observed, ‘‘that even the 
Pharisees and wizards became 
the receptacles of grace.” 

Then we all went out and 
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examined the broken lantern 
again. Nobody would have 
been surprised to have found 
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a discarded broom-stick lying 
beside it, hard and polished in 
the centre from use. 


vir. 


Maria weathered this crisis. 
Old Irribarne’s steer was the 
first of many to perish myste- 
riously. Not only were the 
cattle of Ostabat and Cibits 
decimated ; the murrain spread 
over half the Pyrenees. The 
visitation was on too large a 
scale to be the work of two old 
hags. Maria and Dominica 
could not be everywhere at 
once. Even Joseph Irribarne, 
I think, recognised this. But 
a month after the death of the 
ox a more dreadful thing hap- 
pened. Jean disappeared. He 
completely and unaccountably 
vanished. 

On the Saturday night he 
had not slept in his bed. All 
Sunday Joseph and Marie had 
been anxious, but they thought 
he must be with the contre- 
bandiers. A party from the 
village had gone to a distant 
point on the frontier. On 
Sunday evening, however, when 
they returned, Joseph learnt 
that Jean had not been with 
them. Early on Monday morn- 
ing I heard Joseph’s voice 
again in the kitchen, roaring 
like an angry bull and in- 


veighing against Maria. The 
devil might take him, he 
shouted. He didn’t care. He 


would put an end to the 
devil’s work. It was the curé’s 
business to exorcise evil spirits ; 


but if the ministers of God were 
afraid of Satan’s agents, well, 
then, there were others. Wit- 
ches had been burnt before. ...”’ 

I heard rhy uncle’s gentle, 
modulated, - pacifying voice. 
“You must be patient. You 
do not know yet that any harm 
has come to Jean. The dou- 
aniers may have taken him.” 

This provoked another out- 
burst. In the name of every- 
thing accursed, how was that 
possible? And if they had 
taken him, it was Maria’s doing. 
Another of her spells. ‘* Folk 
are saying it is time Maria 
was put out of the way. We 
shall see. We shall see. There 
are a number of folk who know 
how to deal with a _ chien 
enragé.”’ 

I heard Joseph stump out of 
the house and down the cobbled 
path. The iron gate clanged 
behind him. I looked out of 
the window, and saw his broad 
menacing back disappearing 
down the field-path to Etche- 
huri. 

I spent a miserable day. 
My mother was in one of her 
silent uncommunicative moods. 
She went about the house ab- 
stractedly, cleaning and scour- 
ing everything as if she were 
afraid of some spiritual infec- 
tion. First it was the range, 
then the stairs, then my uncle’s 
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study. She would never let 
me help her in these purgations, 
and watching her made me feel 
idle and in the way. Pére 
Abadie had been called out 
early to visit a sick farmer at 
Etcheona, the other end of 
the valley. He had left with- 
out remembering to set my 
lessons. 

I slipped out of the house 
and through the village and 
up the cliff to the rock above 
the petit souris, and waited 
there for hours in the lovely 
shimmering sunshine, but the 
witches did not come to warm 
their old bones. They were 
not in their cottage. Ostabat 
was no longer safe for them ; 
perhaps they knew it, and had 
already made their escape. If 
not, how was I to warn them ? 

In the evening as I returned 
through the village the pelota 
court was deserted. I looked 
hopelessly for Jean. There 
was no young man in Ostabat 
like him. Where else could 
you see that easy careless 
poise and swing of the shoul- 
ders, a pride so ingenuous that 
it might pass for a kind of 
modesty? The group in the 
little square outside the fronton 
seemed still and lifeless. There 
was a sinister air of expectancy 
about them, as if they were 
waiting for something, a pro- 
cession or a funeral. I knew 
they had been talking about 
Maria. They were aware of 
something that was hidden 
from me. I learnt that Jean 
had not returned; no more. 
About Maria, not a word. I 
loitered by the group and lis- 
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tened. All that my sensitive 
mind took in was that their 
impassiveness was conditional. 
If Jean did not come back— 
what then? Unconsciously, I 
think, I read into their silence 
a resolute complicity. 

My uncle and mother did 
not speak of Jean at supper. 
They were silent and preoccu- 
pied. I lay awake most of the 
night, and in intervals of sleep 
battled with phantoms. Long 
before dawn a cock began to 
crow insistently—a sure sign 
of the presence of witches. 
The stairs creaked. An owl 
hooted, and the valley seemed 
full of strange noises. Just as 
I was falling into a half-sleep 
I heard voices in the kitchen. 
It was not Joseph, but a mes- 
senger from Etcheona. He 
had come to call my uncle to 
give the last unction ; I heard 
him say that he had already 
summoned Pére Moncayolle. 

I got up and threw open 
the shutters. Never was the 
light of the sun more welcome. 
In a few minutes I was run- 
ning through the empty street 
towards Cibits. There was just 
a chance, I thought, that the 
witches might have come back 
to their cottage in the night. 
The sun had barely risen above 
the hill when I crossed the 
bridge over the Bidassoa. Cibits 
too was as empty as a city of 
the dead; only I thought I 
heard the sound of distant 
cart-wheels and shouting. The 
witches lived in one of the first 
of the scattered cottages be- 
yond the bridge, a wretched 
hovel, more like a road-mender’s 
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hut. A solitary figure was 
standing in the road outside 
looking over the palings. It 
was Grand’mére Dottax. I 
ran up to her and looked 
through the open gate at the 
object in the garden that held 
her fascinated. There, lying 
on his side in the cabbage- 
patch, with one broken leg in 
the air, his head battered in, 
and his neck and beard clotted 
with blood, lay Benzequen. It 
was my first contact with 
death. 

** Where 
sobbed. 

Grand’mére Dottax point- 
ed down the Bayonne road. 
“ They’ve taken her,” she said. 

“Taken her ? Taken which ? 
Maria ? ” 

“Maria, yes. It’s Maria 
Chorropique they’ve got. Satan 
will tell you where Dominica 
is. She’s quitted, flown, gone 
off—on her broom-stick, I 
shouldn’t be surprised. But 
you’d better be quick if you 
want to see anything.” She 
shouted after me, ‘‘ They’ll be 
at the lime-kilns.”’ 

I ran in a nightmare until 
the long, straight, white road 
in front of me became dotted 
with black specks that bobbed 
in a cloud of dust. Cibits was 
escorting Maria to the lime- 
kilns. Sixty years ago they 
had burnt a witch there. I 
had often heard Joseph remind 
Pére Abadie of this. Cibits 
had not forgotten it. 

Two and a half miles from 
the bridge the procession would 
turn off by the track to the 
quarry. It was not too late 


are they?” I 
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to intercept them. And as I 
ran the way became clear to 
me. I had no doubt of my 
power to save Maria. I was 
borne along by something out- 
side myself. I would fling 
myself on Maria and cling to 
her. If they burnt her they 
should burn me, and they 
would not dare. Together we 
should be safe. I was not in 
the least afraid. 

When I think of it now 
after all these years the issue 
was not the will of a small boy 
against the rage of the mob. 
I stood for truth, and the mob 
for cruelty and ignorance; and 
truth was armed with faith, 
and faith can move mountains. 
Like Maria I was an optimist. 
I ran after the cart like a little 
mage who has seen a@ Vision. 

I overtook them at a bend in 
the road just before the turning 
to the quarry. Maria rode 
bolt upright, roped to the seat 
of the cart, tied up in a sack; 
her head only emerged, her 
mouth gagged with a napkin. 
A long wisp of hair that had 
come loose oscillated with the 
movements of the cart. Her 
eyes, more than ever, looked 
as if they saw visions. But 
for the fear and intelligence in 
them you would have thought 
that the other part of her was 
dead. 

Joseph marched in front of 
the bullocks with the hazel 
wand on his shoulder. His 
anger seemed to have left him. 
He was as calm and stern as a 


high priest. He did not see 
me or look to right or left. 
Appeal, I knew, would be 
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fruitless. Only Joseph and 
three others were from Ostabat. 
The rest were all from Cibits. 
The whole village, of course, 
had followed the spectacle— 
old women, school children, and 
babes in arms. Dottax, the 
miller, walked by the side of 
the cart. As soon as I had 
recovered my breath I clam- 
bered up on the opposite side 
to Dottax, and embraced the 
sack that contained Maria. I 
wound my arms round her 
and locked my fingers. The 
wisp of her hair fell on 
my neck. There was a cry 
of astonishment. The cart 
stopped. Joseph had turned 
round ; he cried out to Dottax— 

“Pull the little brat off. 
Send him home. He is not 
right in the head.” 

“You shall not burn her!” 
I cried. ‘‘She is not a witch. 
I will not leave her. If you 
burn her, you must burn me.” 

I felt the strong grip of 
Dottax under my arm. He 
tugged and tugged, but I clung 
desperately to Maria until he 
caught my wrists, drew them 
together, and unlocked my fin- 
gers as if they were wax. 
Then he lifted me out of the 
cart and dropped me in the 
grass by the side of the road. 
** Now run off to your mother,” 
he said; “‘ your business is 
not here.”’ 

When the cart moved on I 
leapt up and ran after it, and 
mounted on the other side. 

Joseph turned round again, 
and the bullocks stopped. Dot- 
tax disengaged me from Maria, 
a little more roughly this time. 


“Somebody must take him 
home,” Joseph commanded. 
But who? It was not easy 
to persuade any one to turn 
his back on the spectacle now. 
I was deposited by the side of 
the road, and warned that I 
would be severely beaten if I 
dared to follow the cart again. 

Only faith or a miracle could 
save Maria now. And by God’s 
grace faith was not wanting. 
I believe that every miracle of 
which we have record has fol- 
lowed upon an act of faith. 
In Maria’s case the miracle, or 
the coincidence as it would be 
called by those who will not 
see God’s hand in these deci- 
sions, was the direct issue of 
my faith. Miracles are God’s 
answer to acts of faith; it is 
only because we have little 
faith that we have few miracles. 

To the sane and logical adult 
mind Maria’s position held no 
element of hope. Here was the 
gate to the quarry; there, 
less than half a mile up the 
hill, was the kiln with its 
glowing white fire ; and Maria’s 
executioners were resolute men. 
I cannot explain why: it was 
instinct, not reason; but I 
knew that for Maria the gate 
leading out of the: highroad 
up the bracken path was the 
mouth of the kiln. The cart 
must not pass through it. When 
I ran to her help for the third 
time my faith was still strong. 
The creaking of that ominous 
waggon was a lie against nature. 
The whole purpose of God was 
benedictory. There were 4 
thousand expressions and evi- 
dences of His love in the soft 
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vibrating stillness of the morn- 
ing air fragrant with the scent 
of sweet-briar, the dew glisten- 
ing on the young bracken 
stalks, the rapture of the thrush, 
the happiness of lambs and 
butterflies. Through these I 
received a message—it was as 
clear as if God had spoken to 
me—that the cruelty in Joseph’s 
heart was unrealisable. Some- 
thing would happen. God 
would stretch out a hand. He 
did. 

Dottax caught me in his 
arms, kicking and struggling. 
I was not permitted to mount 
beside Maria a third time. 
Some one had opened the 
gate to the quarry, but the 
cart was still drawn up in the 
road. Again my adhesiveness 
delayed the procession. A coun- 
cil was being held as to who 
should take me home. It 
seemed an eternity. Five—ten 
minutes? It might have been 
a@ quarter of an hour. Cer- 
tainly my act of faith gave 
Maria fifteen minutes, if one 
takes into account the moments 
gained by my first two sallies. 
And fifteen minutes was enough, 
Just enough. A minute less, or 
perhaps two minutes, and I 
should have failed to save the 
optimist. 

“The Pope in Rome could 
hot have saved her,” Joseph 
admitted in after-days. There 
was only one person in the 
World who could save Maria, 
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and that, of course, was Jean. 
Jean alive and strong and 
radiant, as he appeared that 
morning driving home to Osta- 
bat along the Bayonne road 
with his bride-elect by his side, 
a youth too obviously happy 
and healthy and free of care 
to have been under the ban of 
witches. Maria was exculpated. 
Jean had been to Bayonne. 
The radiant girl in the gig 
was the sorceress in the 
case. 

Maria, of course, lived un- 
molested after this. The poetic 
justice of her escape was too 
significant. And the collapse 
of the greater calumny removed 
the base of a pyramid of super- 
stitions. Many of the lesser 
credulities were buried with it. 
I have heard people in Ostabat 
speak of the finger of Provi- 
dence in the coincidence by 
which Joseph Irribarne was 
saved from the guilt of burn- 
ing Maria. Maria and her 
optimism were vindicated. In 
their last years the two old 
crones took to intensive api- 
culture. I remember rows of 
yellow bee-hives in their garden 
at Cibits. My mother, and I 
believe even Pére Moncayolle, 
used to buy their honey from 
them. A year or two after 
Jean’s marriage—it was my 
first term at the seminary—I 
heard that the optimist and the 
pessimist had passed away 
peacefully in their beds. 
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WITH A DONKEY ACROSS SOUTHERN SPAIN. 


BY JAN GORDON (AND CORA J. GORDON). 


I. 


DURING our supper one or 
two deep-bellied road-waggons, 
preceded by a string of four or 
five horses, with a donkey 
leading the procession, had 
reached the inn, rolling, to 
the cries of the carters and the 
expert cracking of twelve-feet 
whips, through the wide por- 
tals, clear into the yard. As 
we went up to our room we 
found the carters stretched 
about in the passage already 
asleep, though they had 
arrived later than had we. 
This wide corridor was pro- 
perly a vast bedroom, where 
the ordinary folk of the road 
could take a rest sound enough 
in spite of the hardness of the 
couch. We also slept, though 
the bed was not very wide for 
two. 

The fatigue induced by those 
last five miles of archipelago 
navigation had caused us to 
modify in immediate practice 
the rigour of our original plan. 
After all, as long as there was 
no heat to fear, there was no 
reason to force our tired bodies 
to pre-dawn risings. We could 
allow ourselves till seven or 
even till eight and still have 
day enough to reach our desti- 
nation. So we lay listening to 
the dim sounds of the carters 


getting under way with the 
first of the light, to the cries 
of Arré} or of Burr, to the 
cracking of thongs, to the dull 
rumble of the passage of the 
huge carts over the cobbled 
entrada, and after silence re- 
turned settled ourselves again 
to a final snooze. We came 
downstairs quite late enough to 
reassure the mournful family 
that they had been mistaken 
in their first estimate of us as 
gipsies to be placed below the 
social heights of the train tra- 
vellers, for we found them all 
welcoming, with smiles which 
did something to mitigate their 
funereal clothing. Indeed one 
of the girls, while prepar- 
ing for us coffee made 
with goat’s milk—which is 
delicious when one is accus- 
tomed to the flavour,—confided 
to Jo how sorry she was that 
their mourning had prevented 
them from asking us to play 
our instruments the previous 
evening. ; 
By the time I had hauled 
our packing-case and other bag- 
gage from upstairs, the stable- 
lad had harnessed the donkey, 
and with farewells to a family 
which now cheerily expressed 
regret that we were not staying 
for a longer time, we started 





1 Arré is the carters’ cry to go on; Burr, to stop. 
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off upon our second day’s 
tramp. 

The posada had been one of 
the first houses of the village, 
which from the door seemed to 
be composed of a narrow street 
of squat dust-coloured houses 
huddled on the one side against 
a rampart of rock. We had 
imagined that this was all 
there was of Alhama, but on 
turning @ corner were surprised 
to find that a township of 
moderate size, with a large 
church, cafés, and shops, had 
yet to be traversed before we 
could gain the open country. 

Here Tristram exhibited an- 
other of his idiosyncrasies. As 
a boy I remember that my 
father, a clergyman, experi- 
enced some trouble with a horse 
which he had bought from a 
local carrier. This horse would 
pass no public-house without a 
halt, and my father, though 
lacking neither a sense of hum- 
our nor a decent liking for 
beer, was forced to get rid 
of the animal for the very 
reputation of the Church of 
England. ‘Tristram showed a 
similar habit in a marked de- 
gree. At the first posada that 
we came to he whisked unex- 
pectedly round, and carried us 
willy-nilly after him before we 
had quite realised what was 
happening. We are both of 
us inclined to be shy before 
the unexpected ; we were both 
unaccustomed to the art of 
donkey-dragging in a country 
Where either you are born to 
it or leave it alone, and under 
the shock our command of 
Spanish vanished like a puffed 
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candle flame. In a pretty 
state of confusion we wrenched 
the donkey round, and got it 
into the street once more, to 
discover it in the act of walk- 
ing into the door opposite of 
yet another posada. 

Alhama was the first princi- 
pal halting-place out of Murcia, 
and was well supplied either 
with posadas, each of which 
caused Tristram to make an- 
other bolt into the open portal, 
or with drinking-houses, before 
which Tristram halted with a 
determined air. The small 
switch which Antonio had sliced 
from an olive-tree had no real 
stimulation in it, so we were 
induced either to dragging him 
forward or to shouting ‘ Arré 
Burro”’ with every inflection 
of fury, which, as our intonation 
may well have been imperfect 
enough, seemed to arouse a lot 
of curiosity and amusement 
amongst the loiterers in the 
street, of whom there were far 
too many for our comfort. 

At last, however, perspiring 
with shame and exertion, we 
got Tristram out upon the high- 
road, and set about rechristen- 
ing him. He had indeed upon 
the previous day shown a pre- 
dilection for the females of his 
species, which had tempted us 
to call him Don Juan ; but this 
inn-loving characteristic was 
now so marked, so recent, and 
so poignant a memory that 
we felt sure it must be the 
stronger passion, and so we 
cast about in our memories for 
a godfather of this nature. 
Naturally one cannot speculate 
for a moment in such a line 
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without being confronted with 
two names equally famous in 
modern literature as prophets 
of the pub or apostles of 
beer. One of the two we dis- 
missed at once—I don’t sup- 
pose our donkey had a paradox 
in him; but the other, on first 
examination, seemed peculiarly 
suitable. Had not he too 
voyaged in a simple fashion, 
writing beautifully of ancient 
inns and curious encounters ? 
So we were just about to give 
our faithful companion a French 
Christian name when we re- 
flected. Somehow an imaginary 
picture of the face of this 
eminent literary man, called 
upon to drag the luggage of 
two wandering artists and ama- 
teur musicians for five hundred 
kilometres across Spain, would 
intrude. No: the thing was 
manifestly impossible. 

So our donkey plodded along, 
christened, re-christened, de- 
christened, and now nameless. 
Then we considered. If it 
were unlucky to change the 
name of a ship, perhaps chang- 
ing the name of your animal 
might be disastrous. The camel 
has been called the ship of 
the desert: might the donkey 
not be the tugboat of the 
sierras? Besides, he had to 
be our travelling companion— 
which should count for some- 
thing—and Geraldine would un- 
doubtedly have been the more 
desirable in that guise; so 
forthwith we dropped all at- 
tempt to achieve a finality of 
appositeness, and reverted to 
his original baptism. From 
henceforth he was Colonel Ger- 
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aldine, or, as the Spaniards 
pronounced it, “‘ Coronel Her- 
aldina.”” Later we discovered 
that the leading donkey of 
a team is often called “the 
Colonel ” in Spain. 

We had sketched out three 
days of about twenty kilo- 
metres apiece, our stopping 
places Librilla, Totana, and 
Lorea ; but having rashly con- 
sumed eight kilometres extra 
on the first day, we trundled 
gaily into Totana before lunch- 
time, and so could not think 
of putting up our donkey 
and of loafing away the 
rest of the day, especially as 
the weather was fine though 
still clouded over. Besides, 
we soon discovered that it 
was market-day in Totana, and 
we knew that every posada 
would be full. So walking 
stolidly on, one each side of 
the Colonel in order to antici- 
pate any pro-pub demonstra- 
tions, we made our way self- 
consciously through the crowds, 
stopping only long enough to 
buy bread, cheese, fresh oranges, 
and alfalfa grass. The Colonel 
had been recalcitrant enough 
at having to pass through 
Alhama without a halt; but 
when after three and a half 
hours of honest haulage he ‘was 
pressed remorselessly through 
another town, his world must 
indeed have turned bottom up. 
He showed more and more 
reluctance, and became opposi- 
tious on leaving truly delectable 
posadas to left and right, but 
eventually we pushed him 
through without a serious jib. 
Indeed, it is a tribute to the 
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Colonel that he never did in- 
dulge in a real donkey’s jib 
during the five weeks or so of 
our ownership. It was our first 
serious encounter with him: 
out on the highroad once 
more we breathed a sigh of 
relief. 
our impressions of Totana are 
fragmentary and _ confused, 
chiefly consisting of donkey 
and of ominous portals, which 
yawned invitingly upon en- 
tradas, posadas, and stables. 

Two miles beyond the town 
we came to a dry river-bed, a 
convenient olive-tree, and a 
large cart collapsed in the road 
like a section of capsized 
steamer which had drifted 
ashore. A lad left in charge 
told us that the carter had 
hurried back to Totana with 
his horses to get another wheel. 
Here we took the Colonel out 
of the shafts, slipped off his bit, 
and spread a luscious dish of 
green alfalfa grass for him on 
one side of the olive-tree, while 
we sat down on the other to 
goat’s cheese, white rolls, and 
oranges. We had just finished 
our meal when Jo discovered the 
tender nose of Colonel Geraldine 
nuzzling down her shoulder. 
She turned triumphantly to 
me. 

“ There,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ he 
does know us. He is beginning 
to love us already.” 

For I had expressed some 
scepticism on this point. The 
Colonel’s nose came lower and 
lower; Jo was more and more 
delighted. Suddenly the don- 
key pounced upon a large 
Piece of orange peel which was 
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still lying in her lap, seized it 
in his jaws, and got rapidly 
away from us with the treasure. 
Therefrom the Colonel devel- 
oped an almost insane craze for 
orange peel. If we ate oranges 
in his presence he would come 
trampling down upon us, thrust- 
ing an importunate nose into 
our hands in search of the 
desired delicacy. 

The peasants from the mar- 
ket had begun to turn home- 
wards, for in Spain the village 
markets are mostly affairs of 
the morning only, and many 
of these peasants had come 
great distances. They went 
by us, giving inquisitive glances 
in our direction, the men 
tramping stolidly along  be- 
side their animals, while the 
women rode perched on the 
panniers. Except for the um- 
brellas or gay parasols which 
they carried, there was a strong 
Biblical suggestion about them : 
one seemed to be witnessing a 
repetition in series of Flights 
into Egypt. Now and again 
one of the younger lads would 
lift his voice in a wild, weird, 
mournful song without begin- 
ning or end, such a lament as 
one might well imagine Joseph 
chanting on the desert road. 
A large diligence, like those 
one sees in old prints with 
four horses a-gallop, the roof 
covered with passengers, passed, 
and with one accord all eyes were 
fixed upon us in a bombard- 
ment of interrogation. Then 
came three high-wheeled carts, 
with their procession of draught 
animals, and the carters also 
stared at this singular appear- 
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ance upon the Murcian roads. 
We were feeling quite bashful 
before our lunch was over. In 
setting out upon our tour we 
had scarcely reckoned upon 
the extraordinary interest that 
we would excite. We had 
hardly allowed for the extreme 
provincialism of the Spanish 
carratera. Except in lordly 
motor - carsti— which flash by 
incalculable — or a tramp 
—I don’t suppose twenty 
strangers pass these roads in 
a year. Every carter knows 
every other carter, every peas- 
ant is acquainted with every 
other peasant ; there are things 
which are done, and there are 
things which are not done. 
We were unknown to anybody, 
and were doing a thing not 
done—venturing across country 
with a donkey and cart ob- 
viously designed for town use 
only. We were as much a 
phenomenon as a row-boat in 
the middle of the Atlantic. 

We did not linger too long 
over lunch, for we had put 
ourselves into a bit of a quan- 
dary. Lorca, the next town, 
was twenty-one kilometres from 
Totana, of which distance we 
had traversed perhaps three, 
so that there remained eighteen 
kilometres at least to do before 
we could be certain of a bed. 
There was, of course, a chance 
of finding a roadside inn, but 
this was hazardous. So about 
ten minutes after the carters 
had passed we got on to the 
road once more, tuned up our 
voices to ‘‘ Arré Burro,” and 
set off. 

All this part of the road was 
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similar to that traversed the day 
before, but at Alhama we had 
changed sides of the valley. 
Now to our right was a low 
line of sterile mountains of 
uninteresting formation ; to our 
left a broad valley filled with 
corn lands, olive groves and 
fig-trees rising in another line 
of hills which had few features 
other than continuity. But 
one comfort, the road was dry, 
for from Alhama to Totana 
we had had our share of mud- 
hopping. Walking with an 
animal induces a curious kind 
of dazedness very different from 
the clear-headed liveliness that 
ordinary walking excites. When 
you can step out freely taking 
your Own pace, you can prac- 
tically ignore yourself below 
the waist; somewhere you 
have faculties which guard your 
footsteps : however wildly your 
fancies may run your feet 
come down with surety, you 
go fast and do not stumble; 
but when you are with an 
animal your whole intelligence 
is chained to your lower limbs. 
If your mind goes a-wandering 
you are liable to find yourself 
solitary, your donkey either 
trailing on contentedly a mile 
in the rear, or maybe even 
more contentedly cropping the 
herbage two miles back. The 
regulated swing of your legs 
becomes a monotonous nuis- 
ance, and the attention which 
you have to give to limbs ex- 
tends to the feet, so that you 
are inclined to think yourself 
foot-sore long before you would 
have noticed it under normal 
circumstances. 
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We were not sorry when upon 
a good downhill we were en- 
abled to force the pace so 
much that we caught up with 
the carters. There were three 
carts—one with five animals 
and a donkey, one with three 
mules, and one with only two, 
—and this last cart exhaled an 
odour which made one think 
of a whale that had been 
stranded for a long while. We 
passed in front, going at a fair 
pace; these big carts did not 
dare to take the slopes too 
quickly. Behind each cart the 
driver was pounding downhill, 
hanging his weight on to the 
break-lever which projects be- 
hind, and crying out melodious 
curses or encouragements to 
his animals. The carters were 
swarthy fellows, dressed in road- 
stained smocks and cotton 
trousers; on their bare feet 
they wore sandals with jute 
soles attached by thongs of 
black ribbon. We gave each 
a Vaya con Dios as we passed 
him. 

But on the up-slope we were 
recaptured. The bullet-headed 
man who owned the string of 
five animals let his long whip 
crack over the heaving backs, 
and in a short while had put 
us in our place. Then he leapt 
off his waggon, and began to 
make friends. 

He cast an experienced eye 
over Colonel Geraldine, who, 
encouraged by the proximity 
of his kind and by the move- 
ment of the other carts, was 
struggling forcefully uphill. 

“ He’s a little donkey,” said 
the carter at last, “but he is 
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valiant. How much did you 
pay for him?” 

“One hundred and twenty- 
five pesetas,” we said anx- 
iously. 

‘You got him cheap,” said 
the carter. ‘‘ Now he is just 
the kind of donkey that would 
go well in the lead of a string. 
Yes, a good leading donkey he 
would make.” 

The other carters left their 
animals to their own devices. 
This they could do without 
much anxiety, for the horses 
and mules are so accustomed 
to the work that one often finds 
a waggon toiling across country 
without active direction, the 
driver snoring off mile after 
mile under the high tilt recum- 
bent on the top of his load. 

After we had walked and 
chatted for some distance, the 
bullet-headed man made a run- 
ning leap at his waggon, and 
clambering up the eight feet 
or so of side, scrambled in 
under the tilt. Soon he re- 
appeared, clasping in his hands 
a dark queer-looking object, 
with which he jumped down 
into the road. It was a conical 
bag of skin, not unlike the 
bellows of a bagpipe, and from 
it projected a short wooden 
tube, which ended in a wooden 
bowl as large as a champagne- 
glass; in the centre of this 
bowl was another short wooden 
tube. 

The owner lifted the appara- 
tus into the air, and squirted 
from the tube a thin stream of 
richly red wine, which he di- 
rected into his mouth. When 
he had drunk sufficiently he 
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handed the bag to me. I took 
the apparatus and tried to 
imitate him at the risk of 
getting a drenching, but there 
was no means of producing 
the smallest squirt of liquid. 
The nozzle, of course, I had to 
hold in one hand, but how to 
control this flexible bag with 
the other was beyond me. If 
I held it too near the nozzle 
the bag hung inert; if I held 
the bag itself it collapsed, pro- 
ducing a kink between con- 
tainer and ejector, so that I 
was likely to go thirsty. But 
it seems to be no easy matter 
to drink from the squirt, for 
this contingency had been pro- 
vided for. A carter plucked 
out the interior nozzle, and 
then showed me how by squeez- 
ing the bag one could fill the 
cup from below; then a kink 
in the bag caused the liquid 
to remain in situ to be drunk 
in the ordinary way. Only 
on approaching your lips to 
the cup you had to be wary 
and hold the kink, or suddenly 
the wine would disappear back 
into the bota under your very 
nose. Here was the veritable 
“leather bottel’’ of the old 
English song. 

The day was warm though 
clouded over; the carters were 
gay and hospitable. The bottel 
passed from hand to hand and 
back again. We began to 
modify our judgment formed 
the previous year that the 
Spaniards are perhaps the most 
sober people of Europe. We 
had by now traversed some 
fifteen kilometres from Totana, 
and Jo, who had developed a 
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slight foot-soreness, was riding 
in the bullet-headed man’s cart, 
perched high upon wine-skins, 
which were enclosed in strong 
cases of hemp-netting. We 
others walked along in a jolly 
group, and at last, to my relief 
—for the wine was rough and 
very strong,—the owner slung 
the bota over his shoulders by 
a thong. Presently we came 
to an oldish man clad in white 
clothes with red pipings. He 
was squatting by the roadside 
smoking a cigarette. The car- 
ters halted, and greeted him 
with some ceremony, the bota 
was unslung, and we all toasted 
one another in tarry wine. 
The carts went on with Jo in 
charge. After five minutes of 
conversation we moved away 
once more. 

“That fellow is a road- 
mender,”’ said one of the carters 
to me. “Each one is per- 
manently responsible for the 
upkeep of so many miles of 
road, so we have to be decent 
and polite to him, or he would 
let the road get into a bad 
condition.”’ 

Thinking over the miles of 
first-class road we had already 
traversed, I came to the con- 
clusion that if the conditions 
of the surface are in harmony 
with the manners of the passers- 
by, some of the carters must 
have been abominably rude 
fellows. 

Soon afterwards, as we were 
catching up to our cortége, I 
espied a small hamlet of two 
or three low-built mud-coloured 
houses huddled amongst fig- 
trees by the roadside. At 
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once two of the carters made 
towards the larger house ; while 
the third man, younger than 
his fellows, took to his heels 
running after the carts. The 
house had a wide door open to 
the road ; within was a white- 
washed room furnished with a 
counter, on which were a pair 
of scales and the appurtenances 
of a very meagre village shop. 
This was one of those roadside 
refreshment houses named 
“ ventas.” 

Here my companions ordered 
cups of anisado, which, nothing 
like the anisette of after-dinner 
drinking, is a potent slimy fluid, 
having in its taste that curious 
suggestion of paraffin-oil which 
80 many raw country spirits 
(such as vodka, rakia, &c.) 
carry. The anisado drunk by 
the carters, costing a _half- 
penny a glass, is in some 
respects the most nauseating 
spirit that I have encountered. 
But I felt that our beds in 
Lorca depended to some extent 
upon the good recommendation 
of these carriers, for we had 
trouble in Lorea before, and 
the rebuff of the previous night 
had intimidated me, so I drank 
off the proffered glass and of- 
fered another round in return. 
By this time the younger carter 
had come back, carrying in his 
grasp large slabs of dried and 
Salted fish, from which the 
damp warm atmosphere was 
drawing a lively smell. 

Ai There,” he exclaimed, slap- 
ping the fish on to the counter. 
“That is the best baccala’o 
Which has been brought through 
here for many a long day. 
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Fresh from Mazarron. How 
much will you buy?” 

The woman of the venta 
poked the stinking fish with 
a fat finger, and declared that 
she didn’t want any at all. 
But the carter was a good 
salesman, and soon they were 
chaffering over the price. The 
young man turned to me. 

“See here, Juan,” he said, 
for so they had got my name, 
“do me the favour to run 
across the road to the house 
opposite and inform the lady 
that Jesus Gomez has just 
come along with a most ex- 
cellent cargo of baccala’o, which 
she would be sorry to miss.” 

So I stepped across, and 
pushing aside the curtain which 
hung in the door, I delivered 
the message. But the woman 
of the house also denied a desire 
for baccala’o. 

I felt that I must be loyal 
to Jesus Gomez. 

‘*But it is excellent baccala’o,” 
I said; ‘‘ the lady of the venta 
is buying a great store of it.” 

I persuaded her to follow 
me across the road, where she 
in turn was subjugated by 
that ancient smell. 

Then on we pounded. 

We were joined by another 
equipage, a very ramshackle 
cart drawn by a donkey almost 
as big as a mule. The cart was 
empty, and the owner—a queer 
wizened old fellow, who was 
evidently an acquaintance of 
the carter’s—insisted that we 
should all ride with him; so 
while Bullet Head ran on to 
entertain Jo, we other three 
joined the old man in his 

H 
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donkey-cart, and so jogged 
comfortably towards our des- 
tination. 

These carters are still the 
principal means of transport in 
Spain, for the railways are 
slower, dearer, and more un- 
certain, losing and mislaying 
goods in an exasperating fash- 
ion. For many a year to 
come the Spanish carter seems 
to be still sure of his profes- 
sion. He may be compared to 
a little land-ship making cruises 
which last from ten days to a 
fortnight, travelling his twenty- 
five to thirty kilometres a day, 
wet or shine, taking life in an 
easy kind of routine. He is in 
some sort a capitalist, especially 
the wine-carter, for the waggon 
with five or six animals repre- 
sents a respectable investment 
of solid cash. 

Meanwhile Colonel Geraldine 
had been plodding on very 
well, and though of course the 
pace was not too fast, being 
set by the little “‘ Colonel” at 
the lead of the long team of 
Bullet Head’s waggon, our don- 
key had, with the uncanny 
perception of the animal, real- 
ised that he was in the com- 
pany of folks upon whom it 
was unwise to play tricks; and 
only one attempt at loitering 
in the rear, an attempt which 
had sent a long whip dexter- 
ously curling over his flanks, 
had convinced Geraldine that 
he had better do his best. 

“Those male donkeys which 
sing a lot,” said one of the 
carters, “are excellent if you 
keep them up to their work. 
Don’t above all let ’em get 
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slack. That wisp of yours is 
no good. Buy a proper stick 
in Lorca, and make the borrico 
understand once and for all 
that you are the master. 
Then you will have little 
trouble.” 

Under the threat of that one 
whip-lash and the stimulus of 
company, the Colonel made far 
better time than he had done 
on the day before. 

The afternoon grew late as 
we neared Lorca. We col- 
lected other carter companions 
who had been loitering at way- 
side ventas, one of them a 
joyous young man possessing 
a keg containing a full gallon 
of anisado, who came near to 
making me really intoxicated, 
so hospitable was he. But I 
fought off his too insistent 
offers, for the problem of the 
posada hung over us. I had 
allowed myself to banish care, 
but did not banish caution. 

At the entrance of the town 
Jo clambered down from the 
high cart, resuming charge of 
the Colonel; for in spite of 
the herd influence of the cor- 
tége he had already made one 
dash at a likely portal. Sud- 
denly the donkey’s progress 
was stopped. A man in an 
official cap had grasped it by 
the reins, and then proceeded 
to launch himself upon our 
goods, amongst which he began 
to fumble. 

“What are you doing?” 
cried Jo. 

He returned a mumbled an- 
swer, in which the word baccala’o 
was prominently recognisable. 

“Tf you want to buy bac- 
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cala’o,”? returned Jo, “Jesus 
Gomez has it. We are not 
selling baccala’o.”’ 

** You have baccala’o in your 
possession,’ insisted the man, 
grubbing away in our goods 
like a dog making a hole for a 
bone. 

“No, I haven’t,’’ denied Jo 
with indignation. 

** Well, what have you got ? ” 
demanded he. 

“ But what do you mean ? ” 
asked Jo in her turn. 

“* Tt is the octroi,”’ said one of 
the carters. 

Jo took some while to pacify 
the official, who was of course 
bewildered by our presence, 
and was inclined to imagine 
some complex smuggling affair. 
At last Jo had to admit to the 
trade of a wandering musician, 
and was let free. By this time 
a crowd had collected, and our 
friends the carters had got on 
well ahead, while I, unsuspect- 
ing of the trouble, was march- 
ing along gaily in their company 
through the deep mud. I 
turned round to see the white 
tilt of our little cart far to the 
rear, surrounded by a crowd so 
dense that it took me several 
minutes to push my way back. 
We urged Geraldine along, but 
the people became more and 
more numerous. At last, to 
our good fortune, the mud 
became so deep that they 
were forced to the side-walks, 
and we had a clear space 
through the dense ranks of 
the spectators. By urging on 
Geraldine, who had recovered 
his spirits at the scent of a 
town, we caught up again with 
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our carter friends. 
cursing vigorously 
people. 

“Hombre, hombre!” they 
were shouting out, “have you 
never seen a2 Man and a woman 
before? Vaya, vaya!” 

A small and very dirty gipsy 
boy trudged alongside ; he was 
annoying Jo very much, for 
he carried a light stick, with 
which he made slashes at the 
poor Colonel. Jo waited her 
opportunity, and with a quick 
unexpected movement gave him 
a vicious clout on the head. 
She said it felt like smacking 
a very dirty dog. One of the 
carters grinned approval. 

‘*That was well done,” he 
ejaculated. ‘“‘ You have to be 
quick to catch those little 
beggars. This is a town of 
dirty gipsies; a lot of dirty 
gipsies, that’s all, without a 
sense of manners or of decency,” 
and then, raising his voice once 
more, “Hombre, hombre! 
Haven’t you ever seen a man 
and a woman before ? ” 

The passage of Totana was 
nothing compared to the entry 
of Lorca. At last, after a full 
fifteen minutes, to our relief 
the posada was reached, and 
Bullet Head turned his little 
donkey in through the great 
doorway. He clattered in 
dashing style into the yard, 
we following more modestly. 
We were intercepted by a thick- 
set woman, who carried her 
hair very elaborately curled 
upon the top of her head. 

‘‘ Have you a room for the 
night ? ’’ we exclaimed eagerly. 

She eyed us for a moment. 


They were 
at the 
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** T have seen you two before.”’ 
she said. 

We had been afraid of this. 
During the last year we had 
visited Lorca, and there had 
fallen into the company of an 
atheist bootmaker, who had 
amused and interested us. He 
had tried to get us a room 
at this very posada, but it had 
been full. We afterwards 


learned that the bootmaker 
was a bad-hat, having a habit 
of decamping when his bills 
were due. 


Were the boot- 








The posada is probably the 
most characteristic monument 
of old Spain still in existence, 
being in fact far less modified 
by the influence of modernity 
than its rival, in village im- 
portance, the church. There 
are posadas in ‘Don Quixote ’ 
which might have been de- 
scribed from buildings in use 
to-day ; and as the posada of 
Lorca was one of the most 
characteristic we were ever 
lodged in, it merits a short 
description. 

One should view the posada 
from the inside outwards. It 
is gathered about a large cobble- 
floored courtyard open to the 
sky, and all around the square 
yard, buildings, which look at 
least of thirteenth-century con- 
struction, hold up shaky and 
by no means _ perpendicular 
lines. The courtyard itself is 


stained with manure, especially 
at the present season just after 
the rains, and this staining 
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maker’s sins to be visited 
upon our heads? But at 
that moment up strolled Bullet 
Head. 

** Aha, Anita !’’ he said in a 
most welcome voice. ‘‘ These 
two are friends of mine; you 
will lodge them for a night or 
two, I hope ? ” 

Her manner altered. 

“Oh, if they are friends of 
yours, Miguel,” she said; and 
forthwith cried out for the 
ostler to take charge of our 
donkey. 


runs up the walls for about 
the height of a man, where it 
gradually gives place to plaster 
of a faded white or of an ochre 
mottled with patches of orange, 
or to areas of exposed brick. 
Over the tops of these unsteady- 
looking walls project broad 
eaves, carrying lichenous and 
clumsily - moulded _pantiles, 
which shoot streams of water 
into the yard whenever the 
rain falls heavily. In one wall 
of the courtyard is fashioned 
a door large enough to pass a 
railway engine, which leads 
into the entrada, a broad lofty 
room, empty except for varied 
piles of goods; and at the far 
side of the entrada another 
portal, equally large, guarded 
by a door of thick oak studded 
with large nails and hanging 
from fifteen hinges, gives access 
to the street. An oleograph of 
the Crucifixion is the only 
decoration of this airy sitting- 
room, through which the carts 
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with their teams must pass to 
gain the nightly haven of the 
court. 

To the left as you enter from 
the courtyard is a door leading 
to the gloomy kitchen. Here, 
crouching under an arch fash- 
ioned in the thickness of the 
wall, is a long counter-like 
cooking - place of brickwork, 
pierced with small horizontal 
passages, which are the flues 
leading to charcoal grids, upon 
which the traveller may cook 
his meals if he will. But one 
end of this cooking-place has 
been reserved for the service 
of the inn, which will provide 
you with a well-cooked meal at 
a reasonable fee if you are too 
aristocratic or too lazy to do 
your own cooking. The well- 
coiffured woman stands vigor- 
ously waving a grass fan before 
one of these flues, so that the 
freshly-lit charcoal sputters and 
cracks, throwing sparks up into 
the darkened corner of the 
cooking - place. We have or- 
dered an omelette and white 
wine. We sit at a table cov- 
ered with a cloth, but for those 
more humble who prepare their 
own dishes there is a long 
trestle table, scrubbed very 
clean. 

On the other side of the 
entrada, opposite to the door 
of the kitchen, is a deep recess, 
which contains a staircase — 
leading to the interior balcony 
around the courtyard—and a 
Space filled with bins, some of 
which are marked with sym- 
bols, others bearing names and 
padlocks. Already, though it 
18 scarcely dark, the ostler is 


dragging out clumsy camp- 
beds of large cross pieces and 
sacking, on to which, as soon 
as adjusted, tired travellers 
fling themselves, snoring off 
without ceremony, undisturbed 
by the noisy movement to 
and fro. Heaven help the 
man who suffers from insomnia ; 
but all these men are road- 
weary. Insomnia ? Why, 
they have never heard the 
name, could not imagine the 
thing. 

The balcony on the first 
floor, running round three in- 
terior walls of the courtyard, 
is a rickety affair, but is the 
only means of reaching your 
bedroom, which opens directly 
on to it, so that if it is raining 
you can get well drenched by 
the spoutings from the roof 
before you reach the room. 
I often wonder what the lodg- 
ers in the posada bedrooms will 
do when the balcony collapses, 
as inevitably it must do one 
day not far distant. 

The bedrooms are generously 
supplied with both door and 
window—in other posadas there 
are often only doors, so that 
once shut the bedroom has 
neither light nor ventilation,— 
the latter arranged conveniently 
so. that every passer-by along 
the balcony can have a peer into 
your room to see what you are 
doing. This lack of ordinary 
privacy is a feature which may 
oppress a traveller who has 
been brought up in more com- 
plex conditions. In the bed- 
room there were signs that the 
lodgers often contemplate a 
long stay. It was provided 
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with a set of shelves in the 
thickness of the wall, a char- 
coal stove for cooking, and one 
of the huge red water-vases 
which would contain enough 
drink to supply one occupant 
for a year. We had not been 
five minutes in our room before 
the ostler appeared, festooned 
with donkey harness. 

** I’m bringing it all up here,”’ 
he said with a wink. ‘“‘ You 
never know what might happen 
to it if left down below. There’s 
always gipsies about.” 

In other places ostlers were 
often indignant if we suggested 
taking the harness out of the 
stable. 

Above the bedrooms is an- 
other storey of mysterious na- 
ture, for it is lit only by mere 
peep-holes, which seem to have 
been made by taking a brick or 
two out of the walls. There is 
at one end of the courtyard a 
large aerial door, so that part 
of this may be a loft; but 
probably with a kind of Spanish 
wastefulness this third storey 
had been built on for no reason 
at all, and lies empty for the 
gamboling of the rats, which 
we could clearly hear. 

In the courtyard the carters 
were arranging their large road 
waggons, so that each could 
get out easily in the morning. 
This operation entailed a lot 
of noise, for the loaded carts 
are of great weight, and the 
Spaniard, like most Latins, 
does not excel at combined 
manoeuvres: each carter was 
apt to exert all his force at the 
wrong time, and then stop to 
curse his aides at the moment 
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when his effort would have 
been useful. 

The carts themselves stood 
only on a pair of wheels, but 
these wheels were at least six 
feet in diameter, over which 
the carts with their tilts towered 
another six feet or so. The 
bodies of the carts were formed 
of trellis, strengthened with 
iron bars; but the bottoms 
were not resting on the axles, 
but suspended by chains, so 
that they were no higher than 
a foot or so from the ground. 
This allows the carter to 
swing his centre of gravity 
low, keeps the balance of his 
cart, and enables very heavy 
weights to be carried on these 
two - wheeled waggons. The 
wine-carters carry barrels sus- 
pended by chains to the frame- 
work of the waggons, and thus 
dispense with all bottom, load- 
ing on to the barrels skins 
of wine enclosed in strong 
net-bags. The Spaniard is very 
reluctant to tell a stranger any- 
thing about his earnings, but we 
gathered the impression that 
carting is on the whole a well- 
paid profession, though the car- 
ters themselves are a rough set, 
drinking more heavily than per- 
haps do any other class of men. 

They had now got a fire lit 
in the yard, which threw the 
typical kind of illumination 
one expects of Spain on to the 
weather-beaten faces, on to the 
tall carts propped level on their 
legs, on to the walls of the 
posada, and on to the old 
ornamental ironwork of the 
well, which was placed, accord- 
ing to the custom of the 
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country, just where it should 
attract all the seepage of the 
courtyard. Over the fire they 
were preparing some food for 
the evening, possibly baccala’o 


We had accomplished some 
seventy kilometres during the 
first two days of the trip, and 
had determined to let the 
Colonel have a good day’s rest 
before resuming our way. Also 
we had to wait for Antonio, 
who was to join us at Lorca 
on the evening of the third 
day. Nor could we have left 
Lorca if we had desired to do 
80, for when we awoke the 
rain was pouring with a steady 
persistence, and from the look 
of the sky promised to con- 
tinue the downpour for some 
while. So after breakfast we 
sat about in the entrada, and 
wished ourselves anywhere else. 
Spain is a country made for 
heat. In spite of the fact that 
it can be cold, in spite of the 
fact that it does rain, no pro- 
vision has ever been made for 
these extremes of climate ; and 
the posada was as chill, damp, 
draughty, and drear as it is 
possible to imagine place to 
be. I suppose our Plantagenet 
ancestors lived in similar con- 
ditions, but these drawbacks are 
omitted from historical novels, 
and whiling away the morning 
in the entrada did not make us 
feel in the least romantic, rheu- 
matic rather. 

Towards midday the rain 
moderated a little. Clad in 
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of our youthful carter’s pro- 
viding ; but the draught blew 
the other way, and we were 
not curious enough to descend 
into their midst. 





mackintosh, we walked to the 
bank to ask if Antonio had 
sent us a letter and to draw 
some money on our letter of 
credit, for we kept on our 
persons no more than would 
just carry us from bank to 
bank. There was indeed a 
post-card from Antonio. He 
regretted that he could not 
join us at Lorca, the inter- 
fering business affair not hav- 
ing been concluded, but he 
would join us at Almeria. We 
were to send him notice three 
days before our expected arrival 
in that place. 

While we were reading the 
post-card an oldish man of 
farmer appearance came in and 
engaged the attention of the 
clerk. Very soon the two were 
making an excessive amount of 
noise, talking at each other, 
into each other, through each 
other, and around each other. 
We listened. We had of course 
been struck by the terrific 
amount of talk required to 
negotiate quite simple pieces 
of business, and this conversa- 
tion gave us an explication of 
all this superfluous argument. 
The conversation went some- 
what thus :— 


The Farmer. ‘‘My name, 
sefior, is Carlos Hermandez 
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Garcia, and I wish to make an 
inquiry concerning .. .” 

The Clerk (interrupting). ‘‘ Oh 
yes, sefior. You wish to inquire 
concerning deposits in this bank. 
In that case you will have to 
procure two sureties who 
eg 
The Farmer (interrupting). 
“No, sefior. I do not wish to 
make a deposit in your bank ; 
I wanted to ask...” 

The Clerk (interrupting). ‘“‘Ah 
yes. You wish to know about 
this new investment we are 
advertising. It will of course 
be largely to your interest, 
because this company intends 
to exploit...” 

The Farmer (interrupting). 
“No, sefior. You are mis- 
taken, I have no intention of 
making an investment. I 
wished to ask if you could tell 
era 

The Clerk (interrupting). ‘‘ Ah 
yes, I understand now. You 
want to know what percentage 
we demand for an advance on 
crops. Well, in that case, of 
course, we would have to get 
expert advice, and then .. .” 

The Farmer (interrupting). 
“No, sefior. I do not want to 
get an advance upon crops, I 
merely wish to ask .. .” 

The Clerk (interrupting). ‘‘ In 
that case, sefior, I do not see 
what we can do for you. You 
do not wish to deposit, you do 
not wish to invest, you do not 
wish to mortgage. I do not 
understand .. .” 

The Farmer. ‘‘I wished to 
ask if Sefior Jose Guttierez 
is still at your branch in 
Murcia.” 
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Then we realised what a 
vice of Spanish bureaucracy is 
this answering of a question 
before it is expressed, this leap- 
ing to a conclusion of what you 
desire before the desire has 
been formulated. Hence most 
of this waste of good word 
matter. 

Lorca is a long _ town, 
stretched for nearly two kilo- 
metres on the highroad. Over 
it towers an ancient castle of 
huge construction, looming from 
a hill on which sprouts the 
weird shape of the prickly-pear 
cactus in great luxuriance. We 
had visited Lorca before, and 
on this occasion made no ex- 
cursion, for the rain still came 
down heavily. In desperation 
we went to bed, the only com- 
fortable place in Spain during 
such weather. 

On the next day the sky was 
still overcast, but the rain 
having thinned off to a mere 
drizzle, we decided to get en 
route for the southward as 
quickly as possible. Breakfast 
over, I shouted for the ostler, 
but they replied that he “ was 
not,” so I was faced either 
with a delay or with harnessing 
the donkey for myself. Now 
I knew that this was a job- 
which I should have to under- 
take sooner or later, so, though 
I hadn’t an idea how the 
tangle was to be put on, I 
adventured bravely into the 
stable, carrying the harness 
over my shoulder. If I had 
been more foreseeing I would 
have chosen to experiment in 
drier weather. The first step 
into the darkness of the big 
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stable took me over the ankles 
into liquid manure, and in my 
surprise I was balancing for 
another step, which I was 
forced to take in order to save 
myself from falling. ‘‘ Now 
that I am in it I may as well 
go on,” thought I, and floun- 
dered through the muck, which 
was Augean. I found the 
donkey still muzzling the 
chopped straw in search of 
grains of barley overlooked. 
And then, in the dim light, I 
pieced out his vesture with 
much of the painstaking labour 
of an absent-minded professor 
trying to insinuate a small 
boy into one of those extremely 
complicated garments called 
combinations. I got it nearly 
right. The ostler could find 


but one or two minor details 
to correct as I drew donkey 
and cart, all compacted, into 


the entrada while Jo was settling 
the bill. I possessed my good 
stick bought on the day pre- 
viously; so with a _ gentle 
thwack upon the Colonel’s ramp 
off we set once more. 

The mud was deep, and 
during his day’s rest. Geraldine 
had forgotten his lesson that 
towns were to be passed through 
without spasmodic haltings at 
every open door. But we were 
not too preoccupied to note a 
quaint little incident which 
caught our eyes as we went 
along. There was a church 
with a large yawning entrance, 
and on the top step stood a 
child of some ten years old. 
She was a very poor child 
without shoes or stockings, 
clothed in a one-piece dress, 
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and she stood hesitating before 
the door of the church, wishing 
to enter, yet having no extra 
rag with which to cover her 
head. For with bared head 
she dared not go in. At last 
she made up her mind. Seizing 
her skirt in both hands she 
lifted it over her hair. She had 
not a stitch of clothing be- 
neath her dress, but she 
marched into the church with 
a simple air of satisfaction, 
covering indeed that which 
dogma requires to be covered, 
but exhibiting to the full view 
of the populace that which 
propriety demands should be 
hidden, even in church. It 
struck us that this action had 
in it something symbolic of 
the Spanish church as a whole. 

Paco had warned us. 

‘* When you are on the road 
you must be careful of the 
gipsies. They aren't a bad 
people when you know them, 
or rather when they know you. 
But they will talk to you and 
cajole you, and if you are not 
careful you will be diddled out 
of your donkey before you 
know what’s what. Above all, 
never accept a peseta from a 
gipsy, or he may pretend that 
it was earnest money, and you 
will have no redress.” 

We were in Lorca, the town 
of gipsies, as the carters had 
said. So we had awaited their 
subtle advances, but up to the 
present had noticed nothing to 
awaken suspicion. Now, as we 
were leaving the town, going 
at a fair pace—for Geraldine 
always started off with a lively 
trot,—a gipsyish fellow dashed 
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out of a stable entrance and 
halloed at us. We were ready 
for his tricks. 

** Thank you; we don’t want 
anything,’ we shouted. 

He cried out once more, 
hurrying after us, and point- 
ing at the donkey. 

‘No, no,” we answered. 
“We want nothing, thank you. 
Adios !”’ 

The gipsy made a gesture, 
and turned back to his posada. 

“That attempt,” said I to 
Jo, “‘ was rather clumsy, don’t 
you think ? ” 

We had advanced perhaps 
a mile before I noticed that 
the strap which should support 
the shafts seemed to be in a 
curious position. It was, in 
fact, passing across the donkey’s 
back, under instead of over the 
saddle. This little error had 
been overlooked by the ostler ; 


the gipsy had been trying to 


point it out to us. He now 
must entertain very positive 
ideas about the bad manners 
of wandering foreigners. 

We felt that we could take 
this day easily, as there were 
only some seventeen kilometres 
of perfectly straight road to 
Puerto Lumbreras, our pro- 
posed stopping- place; but it 
was a seventeen kilometres of 
perpetual though gentle up- 
hill, rising some four hundred 
feet during the distance, all 
collar-work for Geraldine. 

The sky, which had a moody 
look, continued to drop its 
gentle drizzle for the first few 
miles, and as we proceeded 
grew darker and darker. A 
wind began to rise, blowing 
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from the sea, across the Sierra 
de la Carrascuilla, over the 
plain of Bejar, and on its lift 
clouds of a leaden purple, 
growing more empurpled min- 
ute by minute, rose from the 
low mountain-tops. We tucked 
in the waterproof all around 
our luggage, threw an old mac- 
kintosh coat over Geraldine’s 
back, and with stick and voice 
urged him on. In the black- 
ness of the clouds the lightning 
began to flash to and fro, 
throwing livid gleams on to 
the landscape, for all that it 
was daylight. But slowly the 
daylight was dimmed. Across 
the valley we could see an 
opaque curtain of rain moving 
towards us, a curtain which 
marked its advance over the 
plain by a white line of spray 
like a fringe. There came a 
contrary gust so sudden and 
violent that one end of the 
tarpaulin covering was ripped 
loose from the cart, and in 
another second would have 
flown away. The retorting 
blast of the storm caught the 
tarpaulin, flattening it down 
once more. The rain -cloud 
burst on us. The air seemed 
thick, almost not to be breathed 
for the water. We could not 
put up umbrellas—they would 
have been wrenched from us. 
We had no headgear other than 
the light panamas which we 
had calculated would serve us. 
The water soon penetrated 
through the hats. Pouring in 
at the neckband, it soaked us 
inside our clothes, rendering 
the mackintoshes useless. We 
walked along miserably hud- 
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dling ourselves together against 
the blasts of rain; and Geral- 
dine, his ears down, looked no 
happier than ourselves. We 
thought that the rain could 
be no harder. A terrific flash 
of lightning struck the plain 
within a mile of us; a deafen- 
ing clap of thunder followed. 
Geraldine shied across the road, 
nearly upsetting the cart. A 
block of water, seeming almost 
solid, fell from the sky. For 
very amazement we all three 
with one accord stood still. 
But what was the use of stand- 
ing still? With encouraging 
voices we made Geraldine move 
on. 
Then the storm began to 
play tricks with us. First it 
blew one way, lifting the tar- 
paulin and insinuating rain 
into one end of the cart; then 
it changed about, lifting the 
other end of the waterproof 
and soaking our belongings 
from that side. It seized the 
canvas hood, and began to tear 
it loose from its holding nails. 
I was forced to burrow into 
the packing-case for a large 
box of drawing-pins, with which 
I repaired breakages as fast as 
possible. At last I made the 
canvas secure, although more 
than once the storm seemed 
on the point of becoming the 
victor, and of whirling the 
sheet out of my grasp into the 
near Sierra de la Torrecilla, 
which now, hidden in swathes 
of rain, now looming blackly 
over us, lay all along to the 
right of our way. 

The storm continued its gi- 
gantic circling. With blackness 
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and thunderings and flashes of 
lightning, it made its way up 
the sides of the Sierra de la 
Torrecilla, expending its fury 
upon the bare rocks and on the 
sparse and stunted pine-trees. 
The sierras took on a hundred 
grandiose aspects of the storm 
in as many seconds. Crags and 
peaks appeared and were en- 
gulfed, wraiths of cloud swirled 
up the gorges, building against 
the dark background battle- 
ments of strange formation, 
which crumbled even as they 
were being constructed. 

And we, soaked through and 
through, our cart streaming 
with water, plodded along, won- 
dering how long it would be 
before the storm pursuing its 
circular course would be at us 
again, and thinking what a de- 
lightful country was Spain for 
a quiet walking tour. Shelter, 
of course, there was none. 
From Lorca to Puerto Lum- 
breras there wasn’t a house ; 
from Totana to Lorca, a dis- 
tance of twenty-one kilometres, 
we had passed three or four 
houses ; from Palmar to Lib- 
rilla, twenty-two kilometres, we 
had passed five, I think. Later 
on in our tour there were longer 
stretches without one house to 
relieve the monotony or to 
refresh the traveller. 

We had made another mile 
or so before the storm came 
down on us again, but it had 
lost its former potency; its 
ammunition had been depleted 
during the first attack. We 
plodded on, chilled and un- 
heeding. We had so many 
kilometres to wear away before 
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we could get a room in which 
to change our clothes. But 
the storm had finally passed 
before we came upon the garlic 
cart. Patches of sunlight were 
even stealing swiftly across 
the plain of Bejar; the air was 
warmer; we became aware of 
a pungent smell. Looking up, 
we saw before us a large waggon 
of heavier construction than 
even the road waggons: it had 
six horses, and it was piled 
with a nondescript load of 
farm -looking produce, from 
which a pungent metallic smell 
was exhaled. The sun fell 
upon the cart, and the odour 
became almost unbearable. It 
was @ curious smell, one with 
which we were acquainted, but 
the identity of which we could 
not immediately discover. Sud- 
denly we remembered. Garlic. 
There were, I suppose, some 
two or two and a half tons of 
garlic upon that cart. It had 
been damped, and now the 
sun was shining upon it. 

So we hit Geraldine one with 
the stick. At all costs we must 
distance that odorous cart. 
We caught up. We passed. 
We breathed fresh Spanish air 
once more. But we had roused 
the carters’ sense of correct- 
ness. We noticed that they 
were almost always thus ag- 
gravated to action—as though 
there were an etiquette of 
precedence—if we passed be- 
fore them with merely Geral- 
dine. So the garlicky carters 
shouted and whipped and ex- 
cited their beasts to such a 
burst of energy that, it being 
still uphill, we were soon passed 
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again. Then the carters turned 
round and offered friendship. 
But friendship of any kind 
was impossible in the aureole 
of that cart. We pretended a 
difficulty with the harness, and 
so halted, until, taking its 
odour with it, the other cart 
made half a mile between us. 
Somewhere we have heard that 
garlic was the ancient antidote 
for typhoid; if so it is still a 
necessity in Spain, where the 
drinking wells are usually placed 
in the centre of the constantly 
manured courtyards. 

In the evening at about 
six o’clock we arrived at Puerto 
Lumbreras. It was to all 
appearance like those other 
villages we had come to—a 
double line of rough - walled, 
small - windowed, tiled - roofed 
houses of simple architecture, 
a road in the condition of 
Rotten} Row, sodden by the 
rain, mashed by the passage of 
heavy vehicles into the con- 
sistency of pease-pudding, ly- 
ing between the houses; faces 
of the inhabitants staring at 
us in amazement from beneath 
broad-brimmed hats, or out 
of the shroudings of closely- 
held shawls... . 

The posada was as usual the 
largest house in the street, and 
into it we drove with a fine 
assumption of old habit. But 
we were arrested by a tall 
black-clad man, who held the 
Colonel by the reins. 

‘* What do you want?” he 
demanded. 

“A room, food, dryness, 
stabling,’’ we retorted. 

“There is no room here,” 
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answered the man. “ The storm 
has held up all traffic. My 
rooms are full; my stables are 
full. I cannot take you in.” 

Without much ceremony or 
politeness he slewed the Colonel 
about and pushed him into the 
road. 

“Where is the other po- 
sada ?’’ asked Jo of the quickly 
assembling crowds. 

‘** There is no other posada on 
this side of the flood,’”’ said one. 

A gipsy boy of sixteen years 
or so took the Colonel by the 
headpiece. 

“Come with me,” he said 
reassuringly ; “‘I will find you 
a place. My patron will see 
you housed.” 

He led us down the street, 
which opened out a little. Our 
way was interrupted by a 
veritable torrent, which rushed 
across the road at a fearsome 
velocity—a red and muddy 
stream like a mill-race, upon 
either side of which some two 
hundred persons were collected. 
At the sight of us they uttered 
a cheer of excitement. 

“* Across this,” cried the gipsy. 
He was forced to shout in order 
to be heard above the clamour 
of the crowd. 

“But it is impossible,’ ex- 
claimed Jo. 

“No, no; go right through.” 

There was little use in hesi- 
tating, so Jo clambered into 
the cart and urged the donkey 
forwards, while I heaved be- 
hind. With a surge down the 
bank, in we splashed. The 
water boiled about the donkey’s 
belly, forcing him down-stream 
in spite of Jo’s efforts to keep 
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him facing the current. The 
cart was in to its axles, I 
almost to the knees. 

The crowd hooted, barked, 
and bellowed at us. We learned 
afterwards that it was trying 
to warn us of a hole towards 
which we were being driven. 

The gipsy boy, who had run 
over the flood across a tem- 
porary bridge laid lower down 
where it was narrower, dashed 
into the water with several 
companions, seized the Colonel’s 
bit, and dragged us towards 
safety. With a lurch which 
nearly tipped Jo into the water 
we regained dry ground. 

** Now follow me,” said the 
gipsy lad. 

He turned down a steep hill, 
which descended to a wide river 
bed where now ran a terrific 
torrent of broad muddied water. 

** We can’t cross this surely,” 
said Jo. 

“* No, no,’”’ answered the boy, 
and turned sharply to the right 
along the river bank. 

We drew up before a pergola 
of vines which sheltered a house 
of one storey. Leaving the 
donkey, the gipsy boy ushered 
us into the large room of the 
venta, for it was no more. He 
explained matters to a woman 
in black, but she was by no 
means welcoming. She came 
down upon us in a whirl of 
protestations. 

** T have no rooms, no rooms,” 
she said. ‘‘ This is not a po- 
sada. There are no arrange- 
ments for sleeping here.” 

‘** But,” said Jo, “‘ where can 
we go? We cannot sleep out 
of doors.” 
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“You must go to the po- 
sada,” said the woman in 
black. 

“But the posada is full,” 
cried Jo. ‘* Packed ; no room.” 

**T am only a venta,” re- 
turned the woman. 

Jo began to urge the im- 
possibility of turning us away 
in such weather; she repeated 
that the posada was full up— 
and very impolite. “‘ They have 
no courtesy to strangers in 
that posada,’’ said Jo, attack- 
ing the Spaniards upon one of 
their weak points. ‘‘ What can 
we do...” The gipsy lad 
added his pleadings: for some 
reason he had taken a fancy 
to us. At last the woman 


called her husband, a lean 
intelligent man of forty, and 
they consulted together. 


The 
man said— 

“Tt is certainly not the 
weather in which to turn away 
a dog,” then turned to us. 

“We will clean out one of 
the lofts over the stables for 
you,” he said with a kind 
expression. ‘“‘ Perico, take the 
donkey to the stables.” 

We thanked them and moved 
to a fire which was burning on 
the open hearth. Our teeth 
were chattering with cold. An 
old woman looked up at us, 
and waggled her nut-cracker 
jaws. 

“Aha! You will have a 
night of the best,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘ They are fine folks, 
Pepe and Mariana.” 

“You must drink this, for 
you are chilled,” said the host, 
holding out tumblers filled with 
anisado. 
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There was a bustle to and 
fro, quick excited commands 
and queries from woman to 
woman, a sound of heavy 
things dragged about, and in 
twenty minutes they announced 
that our room was ready. It 
was placed at the back of the 
yard,—a clean whitewashed 
room over the stable. They 
had rigged in it a large camp- 
bed, such as the posada in 
Lorca used in the entrada for 
casual sleepers; on it was a 
mattress and blankets. I hauled 
our sodden packages up the 
stone steps into the room. 
Luckily our clothes were packed 
in a rucksack, which had shel- 
tered them from the worst 
rain, so we could change into 
clothes only partially wetted. 
Our operations were hampered 
by the fact that the room had 
no window, and if we left the 
door open for a little light we 
could be viewed clearly from 
the yard. But at last the 
change was effected, and with 
soaked clothes hanging from 
our arms we returned to the 
cheerful venta, where over 
the fire Mariana was cooking 
for us a tasty dish of Murcian 
rice and chicken, flavoured with 
onions and tinted with saffron, 
which the serving-girl was 
beating up in a brass mortar. 

Supper over, we retreated to 
our bedroom, where we had a 
night of the best, though not 
without some alteration of our 
host’s arrangements. Thecamp- 
bed was an affair big enough 
for two perhaps, but with this 
drawback, that as the canvas 
was supported by tension only, 
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it became in reality a hammock. 
Now I defy two people to sleep 
comfortably in a hammock. 
Propinquity is all very well. 
A man and his wife may be 
one flesh theoretically, but when 
material circumstances crowd 
them together in too practical 
a demonstration, one or the 
other will be soon feeling like 


We awoke to a day in which 
all the misadventures of yester- 
day could have been forgotten 
had it not been that two- 
thirds of our luggage was drip- 
ping wet and would need a 
sun-bath before we could think 
of going on the road again. 
So as the sun came out most 
conveniently, we spread the 
stairs, the chicken-run, and 
any clean piece of roof with 
damp articles, which we left 
with a childlike trust in Spanish 
honesty—a trust not betrayed, 
for nothing was touched. 

Breakfast over, we retired 
for a moment to our small loft, 
and in order to while away an 
hour—for Pepe had promised to 
take us round the village—we 
got out our instruments, guitar 
and laud, and began to tune 
them up. But we had merely 
broken into the rousing rasgeado 
(or opening) of a Farouka, 
when we saw Pepe hurrying 
across the yard, waving his 
arms. 

“Hih! Eih!” he cried up 
to us. ‘You mustn’t play 
here. I am sorry, but it 
cannot be allowed. Did you 
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divorce instanter. So we re- 
organised the bedding, casting 
the mattress to the floor, where 
I lay down risking the rats, 
leaving Jo the blankets on the 
camp-bed, where she remained 
risking the bugs. But neither 
rats nor bugs appeared, so 
that the old lady’s statement 
came true. 






not notice my black neck- 
tie ? ” 

We then remarked that he 
wore a piece of black stuff tied 
about his throat, for he had 
no collar. 

** And why should I be wear- 
ing it if I were not in mourn- 
ing,” called Pepe. ‘ The land- 
lord of this house died ten days 
ago. So reluctantly I must 
ask you to desist. Not, in- 
deed, that I should not be 
delighted to hear you play. 
We must fix up something. 
At my brother’s, perhaps. We 
will see when we go the rounds.” 

We put our instruments away 
and came down into the yard. 
The gipsy boy met us. 

“IT am sorry you cannot 


play,” he said. “I love music. 
Do you sing also? I love 
singing.” 


His clothes hung from him, 
still wet from yesterday’s rain. 

“But you are wet through 
still,’”’ we said; “are you not 
afraid of being ill? Why don’t 
you change your clothes.” 

“Change my clothes!” he 
exclaimed, surprised. ‘‘ How 


can that be? I have no others. 
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Afraid of being il? No. I 
adore the rain and the floods. 
They are so exc*ting; they 
are so happy.” 

We prize what' we do not 
get in surfeit. The Spaniard 
of the South revels in rain, as 
the Englishman rejoices in the 
clear day of sunshine. We 
have seen a whole village run 
out into the street to receive 
the wetting of a thunder shower. 

Pepe had finished his busi- 
ness, and now led us down to 
the broad bed of the river, 
which had almost dried in the 
night, although it had been 
running a full hundred yards 
wide on the evening before. 
What water still remained was 
concentrated in small rivulets 
over which we could hop. On 
the far side of the river the 
visible part of Puerto Lum- 
breras was more extensive than 
that part we had passed through 
on the yesterday, but it was 
humbler: it contained the 
church, but on the other side 
were the police offices, the 
mairie, the tobacco shop, the 
posada, and all the modern 
buildings. This part was most- 
ly composed of old one or two- 
storied box-like dwellings, of 
which the streets were as often 
as not the beds scooped out by 
small torrents from the moun- 
tains behind. We ached to 
think how hot this stony vil- 
lage must be in mid-summer. 

Pepe carried us along with 
him. He was a cheerful fellow, 
with a good day to this one, 
a Vamos to that, pals with all 
he met, comically boxing the 
huge butcher who had placed 
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his block out on the main 
street in the shade of a tree. 

“He means no harm,” said 
the butcher, “but he doesn’t 
eat enough meat. You must 
eat lots of meat to keep 
healthy.” And he thumped 
his brawny chest till it echoed 
like a muffled drum. 

We turned into one of the 
water - course streets, called 
“rambla ” in Spain (the main 
street of Barcelona is called 
La Rambla). Here we met a 
listless man who held out a 
flabby hand to Pepe. The 
latter talked quietly and en- 
couragingly to the other, and 
soon they parted, Pepe saying 
loudly— 

“Well, we will see what can 
be arranged about the matter. 
We will see what can be ar- 
ranged.” 

“That was a sad affair,” 
said Pepe to us. “ That man 
was a good fellow; he was 
jolly, active, getting on too. 
He had bought a horse and 
cart, making quite a success 
of things. Then somebody 
offered him a carting job which 
was beyond the strength of his 
horse. So he hired another 
from a man in the village just 
to do the job. Well, he put 
the other man’s horse in the 
lead since his own was used to 
the shafts. Coming down a 
hill, the leading horse takes 
fright, shies, backs sideways, 
and before he could do any- 
thing, the heavy cart coming 
downhill, you see, had rammed 
the leading horse with the 
shaft. Pierced it to the heart. 
It was dead at once. Terrible 
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thing. That poor fellow can’t 
get over the shock. He sits 
mourning in his house, has got 
no heart to work, scarcely eats. 
His wife said that for a week 
afterwards he didn’t touch a 
thing, nearly died of starva- 
tion and of grief. I am hoping 
that we can arrange things. 
But a horse is terribly expen- 
sive, you know. Terribly ex- 
pensive... .” 

A minute later Pepe was 
joking with a fat woman, com- 
plimenting her upon her ap- 
pearance, kissing her grand- 
child. He went through the 
village leaving smiles and better 
feelings wherever he had passed. 
Puerto Lumbreras can be proud 
of its Pepe Macho. 

The rambla turned into a 
narrow valley leading steeply 
upwards, which brought us 
slowly on to the top of a 
conical hill, which overlooked 
the village of Puerto Lum- 
breras cut in two by its wide 
river-bed, a rambla also. 

From time to time Pepe had 
been looking behind him. 

“Let us go slower,” he said 
at last; “there is a young 
man coming after us. He used 
to be the jolliest lad in the 
village, but somehow he got 
consumption a year or two 
back, and he is going fast. 
His father has spent a fortune 
upon him with doctors and I 
don’t know what else, but he 
doesn’t get any better. He is 
coming after us. We will wait 
for him. To meet strangers 
will bring a little cheerfulness 
into his life; he doesn’t get 
much excitement.” 
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‘*And the doctors can do 
nothing ?’’ asked we. 

** Well,” said Pepe, ‘ there’s 
no doctor nearer than Lorca, 
and of course the good doctors 
live in Murcia.”’ 

Slowly the young man gasped 
his way uphill. As we watched 
him come, :Jo leaned against 
a curiously protuberant mound 
about three feet high on the 
crest of the hill. Jo, looking 
at this little mound, noticed, 
in a vague way, that a chimney- 
pot was sticking out of it, but 
to her surprise she saw smoke 
coming from the orifice. 

“But,” she ejaculated, 
‘‘there’s smoke coming out.” 

** That is what I was going to 
show you,’ said Pepe, grinning. 
‘*The whole of this hill below 
us is honeycombed with caves. 
So is that one over there.” 

We looked into the sunlight, 
and saw that the side of the 
hill on the other edge of the 
rambla was pierced with holes, 
as a sandy cliff is tunnelled by 
martins. It was a human 
warren. The chimneys of one 
earth-grubbed house projected 
in front of the doorstep of the 
house above, and from the top 
of the hill three or four chimneys 
lifted themselves out of the 
green grass, which donkeys 
were nibbling. By far the 
larger portion of the popula- 
tion of Puerto Lumbreras was 
troglodytic. 

“And good houses, too,” 
said Pepe—‘‘ warm in winter, 
cool in summer. No draughts, 
and no roof to repair.” 

The young man had reached 
us. His face was parchment 
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stretched over a skull ; he was 
already tinged with the grey 
dignity of death. He carried 
himself consciously like a man 
set apart from his fellows, like 
a@ prince. He received our 
salutations with a hint of re- 
gality. What queer pleasure 
his vanity could pluck out of 
this business of dying he was 
enjoying. So much the better. 
We came slowly downhill with 
him, zigzagging to and fro on 
the outer walls of dwelling- 
houses, outer walls which were 
gardens too sometimes, so that 
one might have dug out one’s 
potatoes from beneath. We 
arrived at the house of the 
consumptive. It was placed 
about half-way down the hill. 
Here his mother was waiting, 
and upbraided her son for 
undertaking so violent an exer- 
cise. But he stilled her clamour 
with a wave of the hand. We 
said Adios! to him, and con- 
tinued our way from cave- 
dwelling to cave-dwelling. 
**Por Exemplo,” said Pepe, 
“you make pictures. It had 
occurred to me that you might 
have skill enough to make a 
picture of that poor lad for the 
sake of his parents. I have 
said that his father is very rich, 
one of the richest men in the 
place, in fact. He has an in- 
come of £40 a year: imagine 
that. They would pay any- 


thing in reason, anything. They 
were thinking of taking him to 
Lorca to be photographed for 
enlargement, but feared the 
effect of the journey upon 
him. This is much more op- 
portune.”’ 
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Jo is the portrait-painter in 
our family, and she readily 
agreed to do a sketch in oils, 
Pepe then led us to a side 
street, and brought us into 
a minute shop almost filled 
with a zinc-covered counter 
and some large barrels, up- 
ended, painted in gay stripes 
of variegated tint. 

“This is Jose,” explained 
Pepe, introducing us to a Span- 
iard with a blue jowl and a 
large stomach. ‘‘ This is Maria,” 
a womanin a blue cotton overall, 
“and Concha,’’ a girl, pretty, 
with a comb of white bone 
stuck into her dark smooth hair. 
“Jose is my brother. We are 
coming here to-night, Jose, to 
hold a concert. Tell all the 
singers, and get Paco the gui- 
tar-player and his brother, of 
course. Get up a good party. 
The sefiores are musicos.”’ 

** Amateurs only,” we added, 
“mere amateurs.” 

“* Jose is a good fellow,” said 
Pepe; ‘“‘he is my _ brother. 
But doesn’t look much like 
me: does he ? ” 

After lunch Jo prepared her 
sketch-box with colours, and 
at three o’clock the mother, 
tearful with pride and joy, 
came to lead us back to her 
cave. We climbed the bill 
slowly, for it was hot and 
sultry, with the combined in- 
teraction of heat and damp. 
One felt loosened in the loins. 
The cave-dwelling consisted of 
four rooms scooped out in the 
hillside. They were squared 
off, plastered, and whitewashed 
within, so that one would have 
had no suspicion of their ex- 
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cavated nature. There were 
two front rooms, one lighted 
by the door, one by a window 
driven through the hillside, but 
the two back rooms were both 
unlighted and unventilated. 
The first room was elaborately 
furnished, and had a number 
of objects of old Spanish pot- 
tery ware and of queer green 
Roman - looking glass, which 
made Jo’s mouth water with 
desire, for she has collectors’ 
instincts, though they have not 
had much scope so far. There 
was a fine rocking-chair bought 
for the invalid in Lorca, but 
before the posing was begun 
the mother drew Jo away from 
the crowds which had followed 
us. Looking for a secret place, 
the mother led my wife ‘into 
a ramshackle erection on one 
side of the door. It was the 
pig-sty. Here the woman be- 
gan to bargain about the price 
of the portrait. But Jo said 
that it was to be a present. 

The invalid was posed in the 
rocking-chair, and Jo sat down 
near the door, which was the 
sole source of illumination. At 
once the door was filled with 
@ struggling mass of onlookers, 
so that no light at all pene- 
trated into the house. The 
father was set as a sentry to 
keep a clear road for the light, 
while the other members of 
the family gathered into the 
darkened back rooms, where 
they remained whispering, peer- 
ing through the curtains, and 
sobbing as long as the sitting 
continued, which was for over 
an hour. 

I stayed for a while till Jo 


was well under way, and the 
sound of our English speech 
gave a queer delight to the 
invalid. The mystery of sounds 
which had meaning, but which 
meant nothing to him, thrilled 
him with romance. But at last 
I went strolling away, with my 
sketch- book under my arm, 
looking for a point of vantage 
over Puerto Lumbreras. . 

Soon I was aware of a wizened 
old woman who was following 
me cautiously. She was per- 
haps twenty yards behind, 
but she did not wish to be 
observed, for she dodged from 
hedge to chimney, from chim- 
ney to pig-sty, tracking me 
across the hillside. I stopped 
to note her further mancuvres 
from a corner of my eye. She 
skipped from a small pig-sty 
to a fence, through the bars of 
which she peered for some 
while. Then gathering courage, 
she called out in a nervous 
piping voice— 

** Hombre! Hombre!” 

I turned. 

“Hombre! Dome the favour 
to tell me the meaning of that 
book beneath your arm.” 

I explained that it was a 
sketch-book in which to make 
pictures. 

“You are not another tax- 
collector, making more notes, 
then ? ”’ 

“No,” I said. 

“Thanks be to God,” she 
said, sighing with relief. “TI 
heard that a man was walking 
around here making notes about 
the land and about houses and 
so on for a new tax.” 

“You may rest in your bed,” 
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I answered. “I am no new 
tax-collector.” 

“Thanks be to God,” ejacu- 
lated the old woman, and left 
me in peace. 

The consumptive was de- 
lighted with his portrait, which 
was very like him. It was, as 
a matter of fact, too like for 
the family. They could not 
see in him the ravages of dis- 
ease which were so clear to a 
stranger. What he now was 
mingled itself with what they 
remembered of him, for the 
eye is no cold analytical in- 
strument, but reacts to the 
impulses of the brain. So that, 
although the portrait was the 
living image of the young man 
as he was at the moment, the 
parents could see it only as a 
caricature of their son. Yet 
the son himself was pleased. 
I had taken a snapshot of the 
interior while Jo was painting 
the lad; and now the mother 
crept up to me. The painting 
was excellent, excellent, she 
said with a slight fawning, but 
had the sefior not taken a 
photograph? Now, was it not 
possible that this photograph 
would result more beautifully 
than the painting? Had the 
sefior not noticed that indeed 
photographs often resulted more 
beautifully than these pictures 
merely made with the hands? 
Though the sefiora must be 
wonderfully clever to have done 
so well as she had. 

We dared not explain the 
difference in value between a 
photograph and a painting, for 
we had a credit to keep and 
could not afford to be dubbed 
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liars. So we noted the name 
and address, promising to for- 
ward a photo also if it turned 
out well. The father led us 
downhill to Pepe’s venta, and 
sitting seriously with us, sent 
the gipsy lad to the casino for 
coffee, an especial treat. 


How can we describe Pepe’s 
party? In a small room ten 
feet square we were congre- 
gated fifteen or twenty men 
and one woman, Jo, though 
Jose’s daughter and wife hov- 
ered just outside the door. We 
were seated some on packing- 
cases thrust against the walls, 
Pepe Macho perched on a su- 
perior packing-case high above 
us; some were on chairs—our- 
selves, Paco the guitar player, 
the chief of the police, a seri- 
ous-looking man with lanky 
moustaches and an LEHastern- 
looking face, something like a 
Chinese caricature of Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; in the centre 
the young gipsy ostler was 
crouched on a stool. Phere was 
also room for a small table 
which carried flasks of wine— 
flasks with a long spout for the 
fountain-like drinking of the 
Spanish peasant. 

When the wine was finished 
there was anisado, aguadiente, 
which stimulated song more 
potently than did the essence 
of the grape. The room was 
tall, with a dark ceiling. On 
one wall was a bull-fight poster, 
the decapitated head of a bull 
which stared gloomily down at 
the diversions of its natural 
enemies; on the other wall 


some wandering sign - painter 
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had depicted clumsily enough 
the figure of a semi-nude woman 
running with a bottle in her 
hands: around her body was 
wrapped a flag advertising some 
popular brand of anisado. 

The evening began ceremoni- 
ously. The chief of police was 
an important guest, as impor- 
tant as were ourselves. Paco, 
the guitar-player of the village, 
no mean performer, approved 
of my instrument. In spite of 
his talents, his own was @ poor 
cheap affair, and his strings 
were knotted in more than one 
instance, so. that a bar had to 
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There were several gipsies 
present, and they absorbed 
music more enthusiastically 
than they drank wine. Soon 
song followed song, Malagueiias, 
Granadinas, Guajiras, and Pete- 
neras to begin with. But at 
last a dark gipsy began to sing 
in competition with our gipsy 
ostler. Soleares, Seguirillas, 
and Tarantas now were con- 
tested. These songs are per- 
haps the weirdest and wildest 
of the Spanish répertoire. They 
have a fusion of the East and 
the West in their notes and 
harmonies; they are born of 





be tied across the finger-board 
several frets up to enable him 
to play at all. 

But Spaniards soon intoxi- 
cate themselves with song. 


a pure passion, passion express- 
ing itself as passion may 80 
well in bonds of rigid formule, 
formule as rigid as those of 
triolet or of sonnet. 





1 The Andalucian folk-music is divided into three major parts—the canto 
jondo, the canto flamenco, and the Romances. The two first divisions are 
regional music, and although now are played and sung broadcast over the South 
of Spain, still are most popular in the districts to which they natively belong. 
One peculiar characteristic governs the music of Andaluz. With us the accom- 
paniment is made to suit the melody, with the Spaniard the melody must fit the 
accompaniment. A certain almost rigid sequence of chords upon the guitar, 
played in a key fixed by tradition, is the foundation of the musical system. The 
rhythms are subtle and are not wholly dependent on the bar, of which often the 
last note is chosen for emphasis; the tempo may change continually as in the 
Guajiras with its alternate two bars of 3/8 and one of 3/4, the Seguirillas with a 
5/4 time of which the first three notes are slightly accelerated, the last two re- 
tarded. The canto jondo contains what is supposed to be the older music of 
Spain, such as the Seguirillas (the traditional gipsy music), the Soleares (from 
the province of Seville), and the Tarantas (from the coast of Carthagena). But 
it seems almost pedantry to divide it from the canto flamenco, which contains 
Bullerias (from gipsy Cadiz), Guajiras and Spanish Tango (imported from South 
America but modified in Spain), Tientos (gipsy Tango in a minor key), Mala- 
guefias (from Malaga, a major variation of the Tarantas), Granadinas (from 
Granada, under which can be grouped Fandanguillas and Boleros), Allegria (also 
from Granada, with a variation called La Rosa), Farouka (a dance developed by 
the southern gipsies from the music of Galicia), Sevillianas (topical couplets and 
dance of Seville, often concerned with bull-fighters, with variations of key called 
Reverte and Peral), &c. 

The Romances are long recitatives nowadays usually sung by blind beggars. 
We will speak of these later. 

; In addition, the music of Spain contains characteristic music which is not 
included in these categories. Why? We don’t know. The Jota is the popular 
style of music of Arragon and Castille, and has a variation proper to Valencia 
called the Jota Valenciana. This music is in 3/4 time, but often the rhythm is 
in 2/4, a change which gives it a curious flexibility. The Sardana is the typical 
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The mounting fumes of alco- 
hol gave to these two men a 
pungency of passion, and a 
freedom from self - restraint 
which carried their emotional 
expression to heights of the 
tragic almost unbelievable. Or, 
were they so intoxicated with 
wine? Were they not rather 
taking an opportunity of giving 
expression to feelings which, 
pent within perhaps every 
breast, have never the chance 
to escape even as Art? They 
were drunk with the joy and 
the grief of themselves; in- 
toxicated with the sensation of 
meaning for a moment more 
than they ever had meant be- 
fore, or ever would mean again, 
or ever had imagined that they 
could mean. Then the mad- 
ness of the guitar’s rhythms 
seized the chief of police, the 
commissary. He came from 
Arragon. He, too, would ex- 
press himself, and crowding us 
back upon the packing-cases he 
whirled into an Arragonese 
Jota, His fingers snapped, his 
eyes flashed, his Chinese face 
glowed, he lost his cap. 


“Cada vez que te veo 
los cenojiles 


se me ponen los ojos 
como candiles.” 
(Every time that I see your 
garters, my eyes burn like 
kitchen lamps)— 


sang somebody jeeringly to the 
measure of his dancing. 

When he had retired ex- 
hausted and perspiring, the two 
indefatigable gipsies took up 
the weird jonda rhythms once 
more, neither wishing to allow 
that the other was the better 
man. 

One sang :— 

“Ave... 

Un pajarillo alegre. . . 

Un pajarillo alegre ... 

picé en tu boca. 

Pensands que tus labios 

eran dos rosas .. . 

pensando que tus labios 

eran dos rosas ... 

un pajarillo alegre. ... Aye... 

(A happy bird pecked at your 

mouth, mistaking your lips for 
two roses.) 


The other answered with— 


“Yo no creo en mi madre 
aunque de mi hablé la gente. 
Porque todo en este mundo es men- 

tira, 

Nejfte de mi corazén, 
Nefie de mi corazon. 
No hay mas verdad que es la muerte, 
No hay mas verdad que es la muerte, 
Y no hay quien me lo contradiga.” 


(I have no belief in my mother, 
although folks may gossip 


” 











dance of Barcelona, a dance in some way allied to the Serbian kolo—indeed 


tradition assigns the development of the Sardana from the old Greek colonies of - 


Spain. The Gallegas is the Galician music, from which was derived the Farouka ; 
the former is in the major key, the latter in the minor ; the latter in flamenco, the 
former is not. : 

There is certainly no folk-music in Europe with a complexity, quality, variety, 
and character to be compared with the music of Spain. But at present it is 
despised by the bourgeois, and has publicly fallen into the hands of professional 
guitarists, who often are more eager to bring out their technical prowess than to 
exhibit the true qualities and beauties of the music. The natural fineness of the 
melody, &c., is becoming overlaid with an excess of ornament much as was 
European music in the time of Couperin. The music is either sung, played as 
solos, or for dances—and often the character of a melody as song differs in 4 
startling manner from the same as solo or as dance, though keeping always the 
regional character of rhythm, key, and accompaniment, 
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about me. For all in this 
world is lies, darling of m 
heart, There is no trut 
more true than that of death, 
and there is nobody who will 
contradict me.) 

Astonishing was the compre- 
hension and the feeling that 
this gipsy singer gave to these 
sad words, so reminiscent of 
the pessimism of Ecclesiastes :— 

* And behold all was vanity 
and vexation of spirit. All 
things come alike to all: there 
is one event to the righteous 
and the wicked; to the good 
and to the clean and to the 
un¢élean. ...”” 

And amongst the echoes and 
harmonies of this vivid music 
crying of love, of life, or of the 
despair of life, I remembered 
a certain bean-feast amongst 
munition workers during the 
war. They sang sentimentally 
and falsely of broken dolls, or 
of queens of the desert; they 
sobbed out tawdry trash which 
not one felt as true, even to a 
mood. I thought of the London 
girls yelling ragtimes down the 
London streets. How was it 
that this Southern race of true 
singers is outworn, backbone- 
less, while that other one of 
false sentiment and of cheap 
tears seems still sturdy enough ? 
May it not be that in the world, 
as if is constituted, one dare 
not feel too truly ? 

It was 4 A.M. before we had 
believed it to be midnight. 
The chief of police and several 
gipsies accompanied us home, 
and at our door the high official 
gracefully congratulated him- 
self upon the honour of our 
acquaintance. We had not 
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Spanish enough to rival the 
eloquence of his compliments, 
but did the best we might 
with blunt Englishisms; and 
so clambered to our loft for 
another night of the best, 
though this one was already 
three-quarters spent. 

The next day was a market- 
day, and we came down to find 
the large living-room almost 
filled with donkey-hampers laid 
in neat rows upon the floor. At 
all moments peasant women 
came hurrying in to thrust 
some newly-purchased article 
into their particular receptacles. 
Some of the hampers were 
large single affairs made for 
the carrying of fruit, which 
hang on each side of the donkey. 
Others were specially formed 
for carrying water-jars, show- 
ing that in the distant farms 
the carrying of water is a 
serious occupation. 

The market was spread in 
the broad flat bed of the great 
rambla. Booths and tents had 
been set up, but there had been 
slight rains in the mountains 
during the night, so that the 
rivulets were no longer pass- 
able without damping the feet. 
A clever vagabond had pro- 
cured a long beam, and with 
it had bridged the worst ob- 
stacle. He stood at one end 
of his improvised passage de- 
manding a halfpenny from each 
as toll money. In the market 
we bought a dozen oranges for 
forty centimos as provision for 
the morrow, on which we hoped 
to travel, although the day was 
overcast, and large black clouds 
hung in Sierra de Torrecilla. 
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A queer sound caught my 
ear. It was a sound like a 
lowing cow, but more deter- 
mined, more insistent. Hoo! 
hoo! hoo! it went, very dis- 
tant but quite clear; and at 
the note the market became a 
panic. With a clamorous haste 
booths were dismantled, carts 
were packed; there was a 
general sawve qui peut of mer- 
chants from the river-bed. 

“What is the matter?” 
thought we. 

Hoo! hoo! hoo! came the 
sound, drawing nearer, increas- 
ing in reiteration as though 
magnifying echoes were catch- 
ing up the _ reverberations. 
Hoo! hoo! hoo! 

“What is it?’ we cried to 
@ passer-by. 

“The shells, the shells!” 
he answered enigmatically. 

The noise was quite close 
now, and we could see a man, 
on the top of the mound of 
caves, holding something to 
his mouth and hooting loudly. 
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The noise swept on past us 
down the valley, was caught 
up, and repeated into the silent 
distance. 

*““They are blowing conch- 
shells,” I said; “but why? 
Why a 99 

“The water is coming down 
from the mountains,” said a 
peasant as if in answer, though 
I had spoken English. 

After some interval, during 
which the carters wishing to 
cross the rambla had hurried 
over, we saw in the far valley 
a glitter of white. 

“Tt comes, it comes,” cried 
the assembled people. 

The glitter advanced quickly, 
and soon was visible as a 
straight bar of foam tearing 
down the valley. It rushed 
into the village and sped on, 
and in ten seconds what had 
been dry river-bed was muddied 
and leaping torrent, sending up 
a queer rumble as it rolled the 
stones and shingle over the 
rocks of the bottom. 


(To be continued.) 
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HOW THE HUMBER WAS CLOSED. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE K. SCOTT MONCRIEFF, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., O.LE. 


THE estuary of the Humber, 
lying almost midway between 
the Thames and the Firth of 
Forth, a distance of 400 miles 
or thereabouts, has, from its 
central position, obvious ad- 
vantages for a fleet operating 
in the North Sea. It is also 
the only estuary along the 
whole of that length of coast 
where a fleet of small-sized 
vessels can find anchorage. For 
although Harwich, where the 
rivers Orwell and Stour unite, 
has some commercial import- 
ance, and was, during the war, 
a base for small craft and sub- 
marines, yet the size of the 
harbour there is very restricted 
and the approach navigation 
difficult. The only other estu- 
ary, the Wash, is exposed, and 
lacking in all essentials for a 
base of operations, besides being 
a mass Of shoals and sandbanks. 
So the Humber has a special 
significance, as being in itself 
a suitable place of refuge, and 
affording a@ valuable connecting 
link between the two great 
naval fortresses of the Nore 
and the Forth. 

The estuary itself has none 
of the natural advantages of 
either of these places. For the 
Nore is guarded by channels of 
intricate navigation, and the 
Forth has islands placed in 


I, 


extremely convenient positions. 
But the Humber has at its 
mouth what neither of the 
others has—a long curving pen- 
insula, within the sheltering 
arm of which lies a shallow 
bay with certain definite use- 
ful features. 

Probably about a thousand 
years ago the Humber was a 
naval position, for the invading 
Danes had every reason to 
make use of it; but for many 
centuries its activities have 
been wholly commercial, as 
highway to two great and busy 
seaports—Hull on the York- 
shire coast, and Grimsby on the 
Lincoln side—and a navigable 
waterway inland for nearly 
forty miles. 

It is true that in the latter 
part of the last century Hull 
had a small fort, called Paull- 
on-Humber, to guard it against 
possible hostile naval attack, 
and submarine mines in the 
adjacent river secured its safety 
still further. Also some two 
years before the War, it was 
decided to construct two forts, 
one on either bank of the 
estuary, with a view to keep- 
ing hostile marauders at a 
distance from the oil- tanks 
at Immingham. These works 
were practically finished by 
1914. 








The whole country on either 
bank of the Humber is flat, 
and in need of embankments, 
drains, and sluices to prevent 
the encroachment of the sea. 
At the extreme south-east cor- 
ner of Yorkshire lies a little 
mound, once evidently an 
island, both from its name, 
Kilnsea, and from the low 
marsh that girdles it on the 
land side. On this, so late as 
the days of King George IV., 
there was a little village and 
church. All are now gone, 
and the sea cuts directly across 
the low line of red clay cliffs. 
From Kilnsea there stretches 
the Spurn Peninsula, a spit of 
sand and gravel nearly 4 miles 
long, with an average width 
of about 100 yards. From this 
sandy breakwater, within whose 
protective arm lies a wide shel- 
tered bay, it is reckoned that 
six million tons of gravel are 
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obvious, and the department 
of the Board of Trade which is 
concerned with the protection 
of our coasts from erosion, 
naturally devotes much care 
to its preservation. Conse- 
quently protective groynes at 
regular intervals project from 
its whole eastern course. This 
remarkable peninsula resembles 
on the map a snake, issuing 
from the mainland at Kilnsea, 
and this appearance is in- 
creased by the configuration of 
its termination, which is like 
a serpent’s head, flattened, el- 
liptical, and regular. 

At the outbreak of the War, 
this enlarged end of the penin- 
sula was inhabited by a small 
colony of lighthouse - keepers 
and lifeboat crews. ‘The tall 
lighthouse, which is so con- 
spicuous a feature to passing 
navigators, is not quite at 
the end of the peninsula, 


annually removed by the tidal however, probably owing to 
currents working south. Its better foundations being 
importance to the navigation obtained on its present 
and security of the Humber is _ssite. 

It, 


In early June of 1914 there 
assembled at Hull a group of 
naval and military officers be- 
longing to the Home Ports 
Defence Committee. There 
were two admirals, represent- 
ing the Naval Intelligence and 
Naval Ordnance branches, and 
three generals, representing the 
General Staff, the Artillery, 





and the Engineers. Their prin- 
cipal object was to visit the 
new works for the defence of 
the naval oil stores, to con- 
sider whether they were suffi- 
cient as regards armament, 
position, &c., and incidentally 
to have a look at the entrance 
to the estuary and consider 
possibilities there. The visits 
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to the two new forts did not 
take long. A few alterations 
and additions were proposed, 
and pronounced to be quite 
within practical limits. Then 
followed a longer voyage over 
the opening estuary, past 
Grimsby with its monumental 
accumulator tower and its busy 
shipping, to the quiet waters 
of the bay behind the Spurn 
lighthouse. The water at high 
tide, clear and sparkling, was 
far too shallow to enable their 
dinghy to reach the shore, and 
both admirals at once removed 
boots and stockings, rolled up 
their trousers, and carried the 
generals on their backs, with 
many jests about the privilege 
of the Navy to convey the Army 
overseas. 

Then charts were produced 
and the possibility of defending 
the mouth of the estuary dis- 
cussed. The serpent’s head 
was an ideal place for a coast 
battery of heavy guns. Round 
the seaward edge, both to east 
and west, was a bank of high 
ground, covered with rough 
grass, dwarf shrubs, and many 
wild flowers, and enclosing a 
flat grassy vale, eminently 
suited for the dwelling-places 
and recreation ground of the 
garrison. The position gave a 
very extensive arc of fire for 
artillery, and the lighthouse 
buildings afforded excellent ob- 
servation posts. The Lincoln- 
shire coast, however, was far 
away, and deep-water channels 
of approach were beyond range, 
except when visibility was good. 
The admirals were not content 
with this, and asked whether 
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it would be possible to locate 
on certain sandbanks island 
forts like those at Spithead. 
One of these banks, called Bull 
Sand, was about a mile off. 
It had 11 or 12 feet of water at 
the lowest tide, and the tides 
there run at 3 knots. It was 
exposed to the full “ fetch ” of 
the North Sea. Was a fort 
there possible ? Another shelv- 
ing shoal ran out for some 
distance from the Lincolnshire 
shore along a spit called Haile 
Sand, dry at certain tides. 
Surely this was possible, and 
if both could be furnished with 
island forts, the entrance to 
the Humber would be effectu- 
ally closed. 

The Artillery general thought 
there might be difficulty in 
providing the guns, but this 
was not considered insuperable. 
The engineer remembered that, 
many years before, he had 
played a small part in building 
a big bridge over the Ganges 
at Benares, where the current 
of the river was swifter than 
any North Sea tide, and the 
sand of its bed of unknown 
depth. He thought island forts 
were possible. The Staff gen- 
eral did not like it much, but 
the admirals were urgent in 
their recommendations. So 
they generally agreed to a 
scheme to be presented to the 
Government, and they took 
their departure. On the way 
home they stopped at the old 
fort at Paull. Here the two 
people most concerned, the 
Staff general and the engineer, 
found they had forgotten their 
passes to enter fortified works, 
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and, much to the amusement 
of the other members of the 
party, were refused admittance 
by the sentry on duty. It did 
not matter: they were old com- 
rades, and had served on the 
staff together, with many in- 
terests in common. They had 
much to discuss, and the time 
passed quickly while the others 
rambled about the works and 
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found little of importance 
to consider. The place was 
really no longer required, 


and could well be abandoned. 
The party then returned to 
London, and made out their 
report, which they felt would 
be, like many other simi- 
lar reports, consigned to ob- 
livion in some official pigeon- 
hole. 


IV. 


Five months later the ad- 
mirals were both afloat, one 
in command of a battle-cruiser 
squadron of the Grand Fleet, 
the other in an important but 
a less distinguished command. 
The Staff general was with the 
Army in France, where he rose 
from step to step to the rank 
of Field-Marshal and a Euro- 
pean reputation. The Artillery 
general was grappling with the 
stupendous task of providing 
more and more guns and am- 
munition and weapons for the 
new army. The engineer was 
in sore anxiety about defensive 
positions in the French Channel 
ports, about getting engineer 
plant and stores to his com- 
rades fighting at Ypres, and 
with the increasingly difficult 
task of housing the new armies. 

Late one evening in the 
month of November the En- 
gineer general was summoned 
to the room of the Chief of 
the Imperial General Staff, Sir 
James Wolfe Murray, who had 
recently taken over that im- 
portant task. With him was 
the First Sea Lord, Admiral of 


the Fleet Sir Henry Jackson. 
Both these distinguished offi- 
cers have now passed away. 
The former was seated at a 
table with a shaded lamp and 
papers before him, the latter 
was pacing up and down the 
room. After the usual saluta- 
tions, the Engineer general was 
asked whether he adhered to 
his opinion, expressed in the 
report on the Humber, that it 
was possible to build batteries 
on Bull Sand and Haile Sand, 
as upon this depended certain 
momentous decisions. 

When one has to give an 
answer to an important ques- 
tion fraught with far-reaching 
consequences, small external 
matters often make an in- 
delible but indefinable impres- 
sion. The engineer looked out 
of the window on Whitehall, 
where the lamps—not yet dark- 
ened by authority—were re- 
flected on a wet stormy street, 
and the lashing rain seemed to 
warn against any rash assump- 
tion of success. As he paused, 
the First Sea Lord spoke of 
booms and nets near Grimsby, 
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and of a good contractor who 
was doing this work. He said 
it was of the utmost import- 
ance to have a line of forts 
across the mouth of the channel, 
and his tone was one of great 
emphasis. 

The engineer turned to the 
Chief of the Staff and said, 
“Tt is possible, sir, but the work 
will be costly and difficult.” 

“Go and do it then.” 

Half an hour later, armed 
with a chart and a rough sketch 
of the proposed work, the 
Engineer general was in a taxi- 
cab hurrying off to the office 
of the contractor mentioned by 
the First Sea Lord, the address 
having been communicated to 
him from the Admiralty. The 
firm of contractors was not 
one he had had any dealings 
with previously, but the report 
from the Admiralty was most 
reassuring in its praise. 

It was then pretty late, and 
the messenger who answered the 
general’s bell said that the 
head of the firm had gone, but 
that his son, “Mr Arthur,” 
was in the office. To “Mr 
Arthur ” therefore he sent his 
card, and found himself in the 
presence of a man in the early 
prime of life, with a strong 
resolute face and determined 
chin, evidently a man of ex- 
perience, and certainly of cour- 
tesy. This was the beginning 
of a varied and pleasant com- 
radeship in important work. 

He summoned his chief en- 
gineering assistant, and the 
three gathered round the chart 
and the proposed plan. The 
general explained that he had 
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heard they were doing work 
for the Navy already in the 
Humber, and that he wished, 
and the Admiralty concurred, 
that the fortification work also 
should be undertaken by them, 
but that whether they under- 
took it or not, the urgency of 
the work was such that it 
must be put in hand without 
delay by some one. That the 
work consisted of batteries and 
barracks on the Spurn Penin- 
sula—a difficult enough task 
in itself, but mere child’s play 
compared to the two island 
forts, especially that on Bull 
Sand, owing to the depth of 
water, the velocity and rise 
of the tides, and the great ex- 
posure. The fort there would 
be a huge drum of steel and 
concrete, about 80 feet in 
diameter and 40 to 50 feet 
above high water. It would 
have the guns and observing 
posts at the top, the defence 
electric lights, officers’ quar- 
ters, and offices on the floor 
below ; the men’s quarters for 
a garrison of 200, with maga- 
zines, shell stores, &c., below 
this; and on the lowest floor, 
the electric generating plant, 
water-tanks, and other storage. 
That the other fort at Haile 
would be similar, but both 
the armament and the garrison 
would be smaller, and there- 
fore the diameter of the work 
would be on a correspondingly 
reduced scale. 

‘** And how,’’ asked the con- 
tractors, ““do you propose to 
found such a work on a sub- 
merged sandbank ? ”’ 

“By means of a double 
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elliptical steel caisson, with 
barges on either side, anchored 
fore and aft, with mechanical 
diggers excavating within the 
caisson, and concrete filling it. 
Possibly two or more circular 
caissons might be used instead 
of one large one, and the whole 
bunch connected by a rein- 
forced concrete cap.” 

The contractors conferred for 
a short time, and then said 
that this method appeared to 
them exceedingly risky in such 
an exposed position. For even 
if the barges could be ade- 
quately secured and connected 
together, it would be almost 
impossible to ensure that the 
caissons would be sunk truly 
vertical. They strongly recom- 
mended steel interlocking piles. 
They thought the work, though 
full of difficulty, was prac- 
ticable; but they said they 
could at the moment do no 
more than report the whole 
case to the head of the firm, 
whose great experience in these 
matters would be of the utmost 
value, and who in any case 
would have to be the deciding 
party as to whether they could 
undertake the work or not. 

Within the next few days 
the head of the firm came to 
the War Office with his son. 
The father was an old man of 
wide experience and knowledge, 
gained in a long life spent on 
carrying out different works in 
many parts of the world, 


though latterly he had special- 
ised on harbour and dock work. 
A strong resolute face con- 
firmed the reputation he had, 
and which the War Office found 
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well deserved, for straight deal- 
ing, integrity, and energy. He 
was in no sense a sleeping 
partner in the firm, and al- 
though in the course of the 
following years he seldom ap- 
peared, his was the hand that 
guided the helm: nothing was 
done without his advice by 
other members of his firm, and 
daily reports went to him of 
progress, difficulties, materials, 
and wages questions, &c. A 
valuable ally indeed, 

He laid great emphasis on 
the danger of scour from the 
very first interference with 
the sandbanks, especially Bull, 
where the tidal current was 
so strong. He considered that 
success would largely de- 
pend on continually deposit- 
ing chalk round the spot and 
inside any excavation, such 
chalk being temporary until it 
could be replaced by concrete 
blocks, or concrete laid in situ. 
Another important, point was 
that the works should be so 
designed that the effect of a 
storm should not be too dis- 
astrous, and for this reason he 
thought a caisson too risky, 
too much of a staking all on 
one big venture—rapid, per- 
haps, but in the circumstances 
not prudent. | 

After much conference, it 
was decided that the founda- 
tion should take the form of 
two concentric octagons of in- 
terlocking steel piles, the least 
diameter of the outer octagon 
being slightly larger than the 
huge drum of the fort, and the 
inner one about half that size. 
That each of the eight corners 
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of the octagons should be 
connected by additional lines 
of interlocking piles, thus mak- 
ing eight quadrilateral spaces, 
which when complete would 
be filled with concrete. The 
whole would be covered with 
a reinforced concrete cap, and 
on this the fort would be built. 
The piles would go down into 
the sand for a depth beyond 
any possibility of scour, and 
thus the fort would be founded 
on an immense inverted bowl 
or bucket made of steel and 
concrete, and enclosing within 
its circumference a great cyl- 
inder of sand. For sand, con- 
trary to the popular opinion, 
is an excellent foundation, if 
it can be kept from shifting. 
The scour that would shift it 
was the main danger, and that 
could be guarded against, first 
by masses of chalk, and event- 
ually by concrete blocks. It 
was decided also that the War 
Office should arrange for all steel 
and manufactured articles, and 
should help in labour questions. 

The technical and financial 
arrangements for the work 
naturally took some little time, 
but, considering the magnitude 
of the issues involved and the 
large cost anticipated (though 
no estimate could be made in 
the circumstances, still it was 
known that each of the simi- 
lar Spithead forts cost half a 
Million in the Palmerston era), 
the arrangements were quickly 
made. 

“Mr Arthur” was to pro- 
ceed at once to Grimsby as 
resident agent, and the resi- 
dent engineer selected to re- 
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present the War Office was 
one who had served, many 
years before, with the Engineer 
general on difficult railway work 
on the North-West Frontier of 
India. He had there had to 
grapple with forces of nature 
as tremendous as, though dif- 
ferent from, those he would 
now have to encounter, and 
he was known to be a man of 
cool courage, resource, and self- 
reliance. After leaving India 
he had been a professor at the 
Royal Indian Engineering Col- 
lege at Cooper’s Hill, of which 
he was a Fellow and a dis- 
tinguished alumnus. The War 
found him without special tech- 
nical occupation and above 
military age, though still strong 
and vigorous. Fortunate, in- 
deed, were the military au- 
thorities in being able to secure 
his services. 

There was much preliminary 
work for him to do. Large- 
scale contoured plans of the 
Spurn Head on which to ar- 
range the big land works, and 
contoured plans of the sand- 
banks to guide the selection 
of the best position for the 
island forts, had to be put in 
hand at once. Borings of the 
sandbanks had to be made, 
and long wooden boxes, thin 
and narrow, but very heavy 
for their length, turned up 
shortly at the War Office, 
giving samples of the soil at 
various depths. Haile sand 
showed comparatively little 
sand above clay and chalk, 
but Bull has nothing but fine 
sand for 120 feet, and does 
not reach solid chalk for a long 
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distance. There was no com- 
promise about the difficulties, 
and the old contractor admitted 
subsequently that it was the 
most difficult job he had ever 


Meantime events were de- 
veloping rapidly in the North 
Sea. In the middle of Decem- 
ber occurred the raid on Scar- 
borough, Whitby, and Hartle- 
pool, one of the most startling 
evidences to the world that no 
dictates of humanity, no agree- 
ments made at a Hague Con- 
ference, no considerations of 
the futility of using naval 
power except against the 
naval strength of the enemy, 
were to prevent the Germans 
from deeds of callous barbarity. 


How they escaped just retri- 
bution by our naval forces, 


owing to the density of 
the mist, is well known, and 
has been recently related. The 
admiral too commanding the 
patrol at the Humber started 
from his headquarters with 
any force he could gather, 
but only saw the enemy 
disappear into a bank of 
fog— “like rabbits bolting 
into holes in a bank,” he 
said. 

There was one small crumb 
of comfort. Hartlepool bat- 
tery, the only coast defence 
work that was engaged on our 
side during the war, did ad- 
mirably. Curiously enough, a 
year or two before, the officer 
commanding the North-East 
Coast defences had been think- 
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tackled. Where there are stout 
hearts and clear brains, how- 
ever, the chances of success 
are good, and in this case were 
not disappointed. 


ing out what afterwards was 
known as camouflage, and it 
occurred to him that he might 
try experiments on the sub- 
ject at Hartlepool, which of 
all his batteries he thought 
the least likely to be seriously 
engaged, and therefore if the 
experiment was useless no great 
harm would be done. The 
result was that although the 
big bullying German batitle- 
cruiser came within 2000 yards 
and fired away at the battery 
with heavy projectiles, she did 
hardly any damage to the 
works, and little injury to 
the garrison; whereas they 
inflicted, even with their 
comparatively light armament, 
most serious damage on the 
enemy, whose massive bulk 
they could hardly miss at 80 
short a range. Evidence from 
German sources since the war 
has revealed that on board 
the battle-cruiser the attacker's 
losses were very severe —4a 
ghastly record altogether out 
of proportion to the military 
damage which they inflicted, 
which indeed was negligible. 
Then in January 1915 came 
the battle of the Dogger Bank, 
which indeed was not based 
upon the Humber, nor directly 
affected the situation there. 
But the general liveliness in 
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the North Sea did have its 
effect. It made the con- 
struction of temporary bat- 
teries for quick-firers and de- 
fence lights at Spurn Head a 
necessity, and the erection of 
huts among the sand-hills for 
the armament crews had to 
be undertaken simultaneously. 
So it was not long after the 
contract agreements for works 
there had been signed that 
works began to take actual 
shape. 

The weather which had so 
sheltered the fleeing Germans 
at the Scarborough raid seemed 
to be entirely on their side 
too in connection with the 
starting of the works at Bull. 
The first step to be taken was 
to sink wooden piles round 
the proposed site in order to 
build up a temporary platform 
for cranes, concrete - mixers, 
&., and to provide din- 
ing and sleeping huts for the 
workmen. Now it requires no 
technical knowledge to realise 
that to drive even one pile 
from a floating platform one 
must have moderately calm 
water. In stormy water the 
timber pile is dashed hither 
and thither, the blows directed 
on it miscarry, and control is 
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impossible. For months in the 
early part of 1915 there was 
never one moderately calm day 
on which any start could be 
made. For the greater part 
of April, the whole of May, and 
part of June an east wind was 
blowing, and heavy rollers were 
sweeping over Bull Sand. 
Everything was ready; noth- 
ing could be done. 

At last a few piles were 
driven in successfully, braced 
together, and a platform built. 
Then a little sleeping hut was 
put together on the platform. 
It had barely been completed 
when “Mr Arthur” and his 
chief foreman, going to inspect 
and supervise, were cut off 
by a sudden gale, which en- 
tirely prevented them from re- 
embarking on board the boat 
that had brought them, and 
which was in danger of being 
dashed to pieces against the 
now straining piles. There they 
had to stay all night, wave 
after wave causing their rest- 
ing-place to quiver and groan. 
Several times a bigger wave 
than usual made them think 
the end had come. But the 
piles held, and the storm abated 
next morning, and they re- 
turned in safety. 


VI. 


After December 1914 the 
enemy did not again attempt 
to raid our shores with sur- 
face craft. Whether he realised 
that. he had only escaped by 
the merest accident of weather, 
or whether the rough reception 
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he got at Hartlepool was the 
cause of this abstention, we 
cannot say; but in 1915 we 
had no reason to suppose that 
he would not come again. And 
it then appeared, to those con- 
cerned with policy, that a very 
I 
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vulnerable spot was left at 
Kilnsea. Without some work 
there, a hostile ship might 
easily keep out of reach of the 
guns at Spurn Head, and bom- 
bard the craft sheltering be- 
hind the sheltering arm of the 
Spurn Peninsula. Or even a 
landing party might get ashore 
and do some damage to life 
or property in that corner of 
Yorkshire. 

So it was decided to build 
a powerful battery at Kilnsea, 
the site for which, selected in 
the summer of 1915, was be- 
hind—.e., to the west of—the 
mound alluded to above, where 
the sea has already encroached 
to a great extent on the east. 

A railway of the usual gauge 
was built to connect this new 
site with Spurn Head, which 
now became the centre of de- 
fence works, and was also the 
most convenient base of opera- 
tions and supply. A long and 
commodious pier had been built 
there, so it was no longer neces- 
sary for admirals, or any one 
else, to wade ashore. 

It has been stated above 
that the sea has encroached 
on the little hill of Kilnsea, leav- 
‘ing a line of red clay cliffs. It 
was thought that as these cliffs 
might afford shelter for a land- 
ing-party in a west wind, and 
in any case the foreshore was 
invisible from the fort, it would 
be well, first, to protect the 
base of the cliffs from being un- 
dermined further, by building 
a low retaining wall, and second, 
to erect a small blockhouse or 
“ caponier ”’ projecting from the 
retaining wall, to be held by 


a small garrison on the look- 
out for landing-parties, and 
connected by a subterranean 
passage with the centre of the 
fort. This wall and blockhouse 
were accordingly built, and 
then the sea, after one storm 
of special violence, scoured out 
the foreshore so severely as to 
endanger the stability of the 
whole. As a remedy, wooden 
groynes were run out at right 
angles, and after the next 
storm the accumulation of 
shingle was so great that not 
only were the groynes buried, 
but the piles of shingle round 
the blockhouse were so great 
as to render it almost useless. 

Such are the little vagaries 
of coast erosion. On the land- 
ward side, during 1916 and 1917, 
Kilnsea gradually developed in- 
to a trim little military post. 
There was the diamond-shaped 
fort, with its huge guns in their 
concrete emplacements, with 
magazine, shell-stores, and the 
usual accompaniments. There 
was the guarding parapet and 
ditch, the flanking posts, and 
the high observation towers 
(which nothing could disguise). 
There was the small parade- 
ground, and the infantry bar- 
racks with officers’ quarters 
and mess, neat little cottages 
round three sides of a trim 
grass plot, looking out on the 
waters of the sheltered bay. 
And there was a hospital, with 
fairly up-to-date equipment, 
ready for emergencies, though 
never in use except for minor 
ailments. It was an ideal place 
for a summer camp for boy 
scouts or similar organisation, 
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and not a bad place for study- 
ing natural history, for it has 
been long the haunt of many 
kinds of birds from land and sea. 

Spurn Head, too, in the same 
period, had changed in a simi- 
lar way. The mounds which 
fringed the sea on the eastern 
side had given shelter to a 
battery of large guns, and 
cunningly concealed along the 
shore were lines of infantry 
trenches, covered with rein- 
forced concrete, and bristling 
with wire entanglements. The 
southern edge had its quota 
of smaller quick- firing guns 
and searchlights. The western 
mound had been changed into 
groups of flat-roofed quarters, 
built of concrete blocks from 
the shingle and sand which is 
there, very substantial and com- 
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fortable; and in the hollow 
flats between them and the 
batteries, was a grass plot big 
enough for football, where the 
soldiers constantly were play- 
ing that cheerful game. A 
little beyond this terminal fort 
was another enclosure for the 
infantry garrison, with a tower, 
which from the sea resembled 
one of the lighthouse buildings, 
and was the port war-signal 
station and observation post. 
At intervals along the penin- 
sula were anti-aircraft batteries 
and searchlights, some conspic- 
uous and dummy, some con- 
cealed and real. For the enemy 
had raided that part of Eng- 
land with aircraft on several 
occasions, and had done much 
damage to innocent people. 
That, however, is another story. 


VIL. 


All these works along the 
Spurn Peninsula and at both 
ends of it were complete long 
before the island forts of Bull 
and Haile were finished. Pro- 
gress on these, though delayed 
s0 much in starting, went on 
steadily in 1916 and 1917. 
Round the outer perimeter of 
each was a substantial group 
of timber piles supporting a 
broad platform above. On this 
Tan a small circular railway, 
on which moved a portable 
crane, which fished out from 
barges the materials required 
for the work, or the chalk to 
be deposited in the quadri- 
lateral compartments of the 
steel piling. In the centre of 


the works was another group 
of piling, connected with the 
outer group by strong cross- 
beams, and on these passed to 
and fro a powerful steam pile- 
driver, which lifted up and 
then drove home the massive 
steel interlocking piles. 

On the outer platform was a 
sleeping hut for the workmen, 
not very luxurious and perhaps 
not quite of the regulation cubic 
space allowed for such build- 
ings ordinarily, but quite suited 
to its purpose, and accepted 
without complaint. There were 
offices for the supervising staff, 
and stores for material and 
tools. 

Access to this scene of acti- 
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vity was, in rough weather, 
not very easy. There were 
vertical iron ladders here and 
there, and the usual way to 
get to them was to stand on the 
paddle-box of the little supply 
steamer as it tossed alongside 
and catch hold of the ladder at 
a favourable moment. This in- 
volved at times the possibility 
of hanging by the arms over 
the deep, while the feet sought 
a slippery hold below. The al- 
ternative—sometimes used for 
visitors—was to get into the 
lowered bucket of the crane, 
and be swung above like a bag 
of cement or a box of rivets. 
To guard against accidents a 
boat was always on duty, and 
it is pleasant to record that 
in the whole course of the work 
no lives were lost. 

Yet at times the sea showed 
its terrific power. On one 
occasion one of the quadri- 
lateral compartments had been 
made ready for its concrete, 
the chalk having been grabbed 
out and the cement concrete 
ready for deposition, when a 
tremendous storm came on. 
When it calmed down the huge 
steel piles, each of which was 
of girder section, and capable 
of carrying—had it been built 
into a bridge—enormous loads, 
were twisted and crumpled as 
if they had been made of paste- 
board. To remedy this was 


no small task, and in future 
powerful cross-bracing had to 
be introduced before the con- 
crete was put down. 


carefully watched. Every 
month contoured plans of the 
sea-bed were sent to the War 
Office, showing remarkable 
scooping of the sand both 
above and below the site. Also, 
very singularly, the sand was 
piled up not very far off, so 
that whereas there had been 
formerly a uniform depth of 
about 11 feet at the lowest 
tides all over the bank, there 
were now places where the 
water was so shallow that men 
could wade in it, wetting little 
above their ankles. Chalk was 
steadily dumped into the holes, 
and though some was no doubt 
carried away, yet the bulk of 
it spread out into a protective 
girdle. 

Then at last all the quadri- 
lateral compartments were fin- 
ished, and the great reinforced 
concrete cap was put on, 
the reinforcements being huge 
railway rails, bound with bands 
of steel and radiating from the 
centre. Here were located the 
store-rooms and water-tanks of 
the work, below high-water 
mark, but dry, solid, and 
strong. 

A well-bore had been driven 
into the sea-bed, and at about 
100 fathoms’ depth in the 
chalk below struck a stream 
of clear pure water in ample 
quantity. This was great 
luck, for at Kilnsea, only 
four miles off, borings of 
twice that depth failed to reach 
water. 
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Vii. 


Once the foundation work 
was thus complete the super- 
structure of the huge drum, 
with its many intricate rooms 
and passages, would have pro- 
ceeded rapidly under ordinary 
circumstances. But we had 
now reached a stage in the War 
whenunexpected difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. The need 
for all able-bodied men had its 
effect on the labour employed, 
all of whom could not be 
exempted. Steel, too, was not 
to be had for the asking. It 
was under the control of a 
Ministry who were, rightly, 
jealous of its issue. The Navy 
had its legitimate demands on 
the precious metal, and the 
Munitions Ministry, while ad- 
mitting the claims of that 
important department, looked 
askance at any branch of the 
War Office, claiming its share. 
This rationing of steel, follow- 
ing the other vagaries of the 
Munitions Ministry in the mat- 
ter of labour, retarded the work 
grievously. For the whole of 
the forts were planned on a 
skeleton of steel—a great spinal 
column in the centre of vertical 
stanchions, from which radi- 
ated on four separate floors 
ribs in the shape of steel 
girders, bound together with 
reinforced concrete carrying 
heavy guns at the top, 
searchlights in projecting 
sponsons at the sides, maga- 
zines with special protection 
below, and much valuable 
and vulnerable machinery fitted 


into convenient places through- 
out. 

Yet by dint of pressure at 
headquarters and resolute work 
on the spot, the materials came 
and gradually were worked 
into their places amid the 
ceaseless clangour of riveters 
and the grind of concrete- 
mixers. Gradually the aceom- 
modation for the garrison 
emerged, with careful atten 
tion to sanitation and com 
fort, central heating, ample 
baths, ventilation, and light, 
specially selected and cunningly 
devised beds, the latest devices 
for cooking, and recreation. 
The entrance to the fort, from - 
the octagonal base, was at the 
sheltered side, opening on a 
broad easy staircase of rein- 
forced concrete leading to bar- 
rack rooms of curious shape 
but undeniable comfort: in- 
deed, with a better standard of 
comfort than ordinarily obtains 
in barracks. 

Finally, the outside of the 
forts, instead of being painted, 
were “rendered” with the 
latest American invention, the 
“cement gun,’’ which covered 
the exterior with rough cast— 
or “harling,” as we say in 
Scotland—a better protection 
to steel than any paint, and 
much more permanent. 

Then the timber piles were 
extracted by a machine speci- 
ally devised, a sort of huge 
dentist’s forceps. The sale of 
the timber—good greenheart 
—not only paid for this, but, 
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as the price of timber had 
risen enormously, paid for the 
original piling. 

At Grimsby meantime im- 
mense blocks of concrete, each 
weighing 100 tons, were manu- 
factured and shipped to the 
spot. These were quietly de- 
posited in the sea round the 
forts in places especially where 
scour threatened. 

It is calculated that the 
weight of concrete and steel on 
Bull Sand, in the fort and 
around it, amounts to 40,000 
tons. 

Each of the Spithead forts, 
in the years 1860-70, cost half 
a million sterling, in the days 
when labour and materials were 
far less than in 1915-18. But 
(as far as the writer’s memory 
serves him) the cost of both 
the island works at the Humber, 
taken together, was less than 
half a million, and, indeed, 
that sum represents approxi- 
mately the total cost of the 
Humber defences, exclusive of 
guns and searchlights. 

The work took a little more 
than three years, and it is safe 
to say that 10 per cent of this 
was due to the restrictions on 
labour and materials to which 
allusion has been made above. 
If it had been carried out in 
time of peace, with all the 
cumbrous machinery of normal 
account and contract proce- 
dure, it would certainly have 
taken longer, it might have 
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cost more, and there would 
have been, in all probability, a 
legacy of disputes and legal 
controversy. All this was 
avoided by being able to place 
the work in the hands of a 
first-rate reliable contractor’s 
firm. 

That it was successfully and 
economically completed is part- 
ly due to this procedure, but 
far more to the personality of 
the two men chiefly concerned 
—viz., the resident engineer 
and “‘ Mr Arthur,”’ the resident 
member of the contractor’s 
firm. These two, very dis- 
similar in many ways, were 
wholly alike in cool determina- 
tion, readiness of skilled re- 
source, and indomitable energy. 
Men such as these are an in- 
comparable asset to the nation. 
The public knows little about 
them, and they seek no vulgar 
applause nor share the craze 
for publicity. They have their 
reward not in rank or ribbons, 
but in the ineffable pleasure of 
achievement, the sense of con- 
quest over difficulty, the blood- 
less victory against the forces 
of nature that appear at times 
invincible. 

‘“‘ Not for the gain of gold, the getting, 
the hoarding, the having, 

But for the joy of the task, but for 

the duty to do.” 

Such is the brave breed of 
men who, at home and abroad, 
have built up the British 
Empire. 








THE COMING OF THE SNI-UGLA. 


BY CHARLES JOHNSTONE. 


(To J. N. M.) 


OnE of the best ways of 
getting to know any one inti- 
mately is to meet him in an 
out-of-the-way corner of the 
world, and such a meeting was 
the origin of the strong tie 
that now unites the Bishop of 
Annan and Colonel Peter Fold. 
There was a ready-made under- 
standing from the first, for 
priests and soldiers, though 
their professions are outwardly 
different, have much in com- 
mon. And these two were 
enthusiastic sportsmen and ir- 
repressible humourists, while a 
taste for adventure that was 
mutual had urged them to 
travel into the far north-eastern 
corner of Iceland instead of 
staying in the south-west, where 
all the best-known salmon rivers 
are, 

The Bishop of Annan was a 
fisherman pure and simple; 
Colonel Fold was a keen orni- 
thologist as well. His drawings 
of birds and various mono- 
graphs that he has written for 
‘ The Field ’ and ‘ Country Life ’ 
are well known to naturalists ; 


One summer, seven years 
before, and five years after 
their first meeting, they had 
each taken a half-share in the 


and even when he was fishing, 
he always kept an eye on the 
surrounding landscape, and 
would often put his rod down 
and go off in pursuit of a 
phalerope, or pause to study 
an Iceland falcon through his 
field-glasses. 

There was always some jest 
between them before they set- 
tled down to a serious discus- 
sion, and one old joke, the 
burthen of which escaped me 
for long after our first chance 
meeting. Fold would be going 
out somewhere, and the Bishop 
would shout after him, “ No, 
you don’t steal a march on me 
this time, Peter”; and then 
they would go off together, 
and seldom the whole day long 
be more than five hundred 
yards apart. And I never 
learned the cause of it until the 
evening before the thirteen- 
hundred-ton steamer came toss- 
ing into Husavik Bay on her 
homeward journey, took them 
aboard, and sailed out again 
to be hidden from sight by the 
wild steep side of high Tjérnés. 


fishing rights of the river Lax& 
for the last ten miles of its 
course, and they arrived on 
the same date at Laxadal, a 
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great rambling farm, standing 
in a tun of some thirty acres, 
and owned by one Thorarin, 
a friend of the English, and 
more fluent in that language 
than most of his neighbours. 
All around it stretches the 
great field of the moors, save 
at one point where the river 
forms a boundary, and snowy 
mountains shine beyond in the 
sunlight or loom darkly under 
threatening storm-clouds. The 
moor is bright in summer with 
golden willow shrubs and purple 
ling ; dark, cruel, and treacher- 
ous in winter when the tracks 
are deep in snow, and there is 
no sign to warn the traveller 
of underlying morasses and 
lurking pitfalls. The sea roars 
two miles to northwards, and 
the same solitude that made 
even heroes of sagas fear the 
dark, creating legends of trolls 
and sea-monsters, reigns there 
still. 

The two Englishmen brought 
tents with them and camped 
by the river-side. Thorarin’s 
hospitable roof was always there 
to shelter them in case of sud- 
den storms. They had fished 
and been successful during more 
than a fortnight of fine days, 
for the salmon ran larger than 
usual in the river that sum- 
mer; and one particular fish, 
which had twice escaped 
them, was, to the certain 
conviction of both, by far 
the largest ever seen in Laxé4. 
They cherished the belief that 
they would make a record, 
but a sudden violent change 
in the weather, turning from 
summer warmth to wintry wind 
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and sleet, seemed to blast their 
hopes. 

Colonel Fold was less upset 
than his companion by this 
occurrence. He wanted a 
change. To plant oneself by 
the side of a river and fish day 
in day out for a month may 
be very salubrious, but it tends 
to monotony. Fold yearned 
again towards his favourite 
hobby. There was still a great 
deal that he would see and 
explore. He had made draw- 
ings of mergansers, ducks, and 
falcons, but to find the white- 
tailed eagle and the snowy owl 
he must go farther afield. There 
was @ part of the island which 
he had never seen, where, from 
remarks made by some of the 
inhabitants, it appeared that 
a great many of these owls had 
been noticed during the year. 
And it so happened that just 
at that time his imagination 
was fired by tales of a herd of 
reindeer that had come down 
from the hills and within sight 
of the farms some forty miles 
eastward towards Haugur and 
Asbyrgi. The rifle that he had 
brought with him had hitherto 
been merely an abominable 
encumbrance, and hope revived 
in him that now it might be 
useful after all. 

In the Bishop of Annan’s 
opinion, the nature of his call- 
ing forbade him to shoot, and 
this settled all question of his 
accompanying the expedition. 
Fold spent a day at Husavik 
negotiating with the Sheriff for 
the necessary permission, for 
reindeer are not very common 
in this island, nor has the 
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north-eastern herd, which is 
the largest, increased of recent 
years. 

After this there were further 
preparations—hiring of ponies, 
considerations about a guide, 
discussion of routes and halting- 
places. 

They had left their tents on 
the approach of the rough 
weather, and when the Bishop 
looked out of his window on 
the morning of Fold’s depar- 
ture, he saw no sign of river 
and hill, but only sheets of 
driving rain, a menacing un- 
quiet prospect that boded ill 
to the expedition, Although 
the inner walls of Icelandic 
houses are mere partitions of 
matchwood, only the slightest 
rustle informed him that the 
Colonel was awake and busy 
with his packing in the next 
rom. The Bishop was con- 
scious at that moment of a 
sensation that was utterly un- 
reasonable, but very insistent. 
The thought of his friend going 
off full of eagerness and vim 
at that chill hour of the morn- 
ing seemed like an affront to 
his manhood. But he cast it 
aside, and turned to sleep 
again, 

Fold must have gone down- 
stairs with the stealthy tread 
of a robber, for the Bishop’s 
sleep remained unbroken until 
nearly half an hour afterwards, 
when he was aroused by the 
voices of the grooms calling 
the ponies. He could stand it 
no longer, got up hurriedly, 
put on a couple of coats and 
@ sou’-wester, and went down 
into the guest-room, where an 
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extinguished spirit-lamp and 
the remains of a hurried meal 
showed plainly that they must 
be on the point of starting. 

An expression of almost in- 
dignant surprise on Colonel 
Fold’s face as he recognised 
the Bishop through the pour- 
ing rain changed gradually to 
a broad smile. 

“My dear Bishop,” he said, 
“what is the good of my 
creepin’ about like a murderer 
so as not to disturb you, when 
you insist on comin’ down into 
the cold at this nasty hour of 
the mornin’ ? ” 

“T’ve half a mind to come 
with you as it is,” said the 
Bishop. 

“No! You stay at home 
and catch the thirty-pounder, 
though I’ll never forgive you 
if you do.”” And Fold chuckled 
as he said it, notwithstanding 
the hour and the weather. 

Thorarin had found a guide 
for the Colonel at last, a strange 
figure in a green coat, thin 
stockings, and sheepskin shoes, 
with a long narrow face as red 
as a furnace, bright yellow hair, 
and a protruding upper lip 
that gave a final touch to an 
appearance admirably suited to 
@ gnome in a pantomime. But 
his soft voice and quiet un- 
obtrusive manner pleased Fold 
quite as much as the agility 
he showed in saddling the 
ponies and manipulating the 
pack harness. 

And now all was ready. 
Gisli— that was the guide’s 
name—tugged the last surcingle 
tighter while the pony stamped 
and snorted. Fold, rifle slung 

12 
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over his back, binoculars by 
his side, clambered on to his. 
They went out of the gate 
beyond the tun, and the great 
world of moorland swallowed 


a; 


During the first day’s ride 
Fold was not free from anxie- 
ties. They had five ponies al- 
together—two to ride, one to 
carry the pack-saddle, and two 
more to be used as reliefs when 
necessary, or in case of acci- 
dents. The two spare ponies 
and the pack-pony were driven 
in front of the party, and the 
Colonel was occupied in watch- 
ing the pack-saddle owing to 
his suspicion that the load was 
unevenly balanced. So much 
care had been taken in arrang- 
ing it that the dread of seeing 
it swirl round and fall modified 
his enjoyment of the day. 

As on the day of Waterloo, 
the sky cleared in the evening, 
the: sun shone out, and long 
before it had set they had 
reached the end of the first 
stage of their journey. 

But the next day the pack 
was no longer needed. They 
were going into the blue, trust- 
ing to fortune, unhampered. 

All they carried was a 
luncheon-basket, strapped al- 
ternately behind Gisli’s saddle 
and his own. The sun had 
come again, and, contrary to 
all expectation, seemed deter- 
mined to stay. Fold was de- 
lighted with his pony. It had 
five distinct actions. Some- 
times it ambled with its fore 
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them up; a seemingly endless 
expanse, where the grassy sur- 
roundings of the farms showed 
like dots against the majestic 
compass of the hills. 


and trotted with its hind legs ; 
sometimes the legs on either 
side moved together, and the 
Colonel felt as if he was flying 
in the air without any exer- 
tion or responsibility of his 
own. And it could trot, canter, 
or gallop like a thoroughbred. 
Jumping was, according to 
Gisli, the only accomplishment 
that it did not possess, and 
there was no jumping to do. 
Gisli rode ahead as if he were 
flying from the jaws of death, 
and his master rode after him 
at a distance of some fifty 
yards, tasting for the first time 
for a long while the luxury of 
solitude. It would not be true, 
or fair to his friend, to say that 
during those two weeks fishing 
on Lax4 he hadn’t enjoyed 
himself. But now that he had 
all the freedom of these glorious 
wilds, and had cast off so com- 
pletely the dust of civilisation, 
he could recall the exhilaration 
that he had known as a boy 
and lost during years filled 
with worry and opposition and 
strife. He remembered how 
he had got himself into trouble 
at school by creeping out and 
burglaring over a wall at four 
in the morning, and walked 
five miles and back in search 
of sand-martins’ eggs. The 
hard practical man that he 
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had been for thirty years gave 
place to something different. 
He became almost poetic, ex- 
ulted in the thought that out 
here he had only one object 
in life worth thinking about, 
and that all the rest was left 
behind. 

He was ten, perhaps twenty 
or thirty years, younger, trans- 
formed into a simpler being, 
no longer Colonel Fold, 0.M.G., 
D.S.O., and all the rest of it, 
the official character that had 
only been acting a part during 
its busy life, but Peter Fold, 
or, better still, just Peter, a 
creature of impulse, capable of 
pure enjoyment, in full posses- 
sion of his faculties, and known 
at his true worth. And he was 
so wrapped up in the sheer joy 
of living that, without knowing 
it, he had galloped into line 
with Gisli. 

At their first meeting Gisli 
spoke never a word beyond 
“Yea” and “Nay.” But as 
they became more intimate the 
ice had thawed, and was now 
near to breaking; and Fold 
was astonished when he came 
abreast of Gisli to hear him 
speak. The large expressive 
eyes looked full into his own. 

“ Do you like Lloyd George ?” 
he said. 

There are some people who 
would find little difficulty in 
answering this question one 
way or the other, but Peter 
Fold was left utterly dum- 
founded. 

“Mr Graham doesn’t,” Gisli 
added. 

Mr Graham had stayed at 
Laxadal earlier in the summer. 
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This sudden eclipsing sur- 
prise led to a short dialogue, 
though Fold has no recollec- 
tion of the line which he took 
in the discussion. He was 
thinking of other things. And 
I remember him always as a 
man of fine discretion and 
strong principles, one of which 
was never to discuss the char- 
acters of British public men 
with foreigners. 

Directly he could do so un- 
ostentatiously he changed the 
subject. 

“Do you ever see the snowy 
owl ? ” he asked. 

** What was it ? ” said Gisli. 

“The snowy owl? The 
white owl ? ” 

** The owl. 
comes from Greenland ? 
call him the Sni-Ugla.” 

“Uncommon fine name for 
’im, too,” said Fold. “So you 
have seen them ? ” 

“One and one, when I was 
a leetle boy ; but they are very 
seldom.” 

** Where did you see them ? ” 

“In the waste land; what 
we call Melrakkasljetta. They 
are sometimes there.” 

“* Where is that ? ” 

Gisli stretched out his hand 
in front of them. “To-day 
you shall be there,’”’ he said. 

They came upon a piece of 
sloping rock where the way 
was narrow and difficult, and 
the conversation interrupted. 
There was an oval stretch of 
sand beyond, and when Gisli 
reached the middle of it, he 
stopped and gave cry. Fold 
was not far behind him, and 
came up instantly. 


The big owl who 
We 
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Gisli had got down from his 
pony, and was handling some- 
thing in the sand. It was a 
reindeer horn, still hard, and 
with no sign of moss on it. 
They had proof that the rein- 
deer had come as far as this 
within the past month. 

Gisli and Fold were now 
both on foot, standing in the 
middle of a vast amphitheatre 
that rose in a very gentle in- 
cline towards the hills. 
+" Which is the best direction 
now ? ”’ asked Fold. 

“Straight on towards the 
waterfall.” 

“The wind is in the south- 
east, what there is of it,” said 
Fold. “Thank Heaven for 
that. We must press on.” 

They took to their horses 
again, and rode eastwards in 
silence. It was broken by the 
voice of Gisli speaking, for him 
almost excitedly, and in his 
native tongue. 

“Nu sj4um vid 4na greini- 
lega.”” 

** What’s that ? ” asked Fold. 

** Now see we the river clear- 
ly,’ answered the guide. 

A huddled pile of black rock 
stood out against the soft blue 
of the distant mountains. At 
intervals Fold stopped to ex- 
amine the surrounding land- 
scape, and held his binoculars 
to his eyes without dismount- 
ing. After another hour, the 
pangs of hunger reminded him 
that he had eaten nothing since 
morning, and that it was now 
midday. | 

“Are you hungry?” 
asked Gisli. 

4 No ! 99 


he 
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** What !” said Fold in amaze- 
ment, “‘ a boy like you without 
an appetite ? ” 

“TI often ride all day with- 
out anything.” 

“Often ? ” 

“* Always at the sheep-gather- 
ing,” the guide answered. 

“You’re a marvel. I feel as 
if I could eat leather. Stop!” 

Gisli was breaking into a 
canter when Fold, who had 
observed a dell where some rich 
grass by the side of a rivulet 
made excellent grazing, got 
down from his pony. Gisli 
realised what had happened, 
and, rather reluctantly, imi- 
tated him. 

As they unpacked the 
luncheon - basket and _ spread 
out its contents on the grass, 
Gisli was as much impressed 
by his master’s epicureanism 
as Fold had been by his powers 
of endurance. Thus their mut- 
ual admiration was gradually 
increased. Gisli gazed with 
wide eyes at each luxury as 
it made its appearance, and 
began asking short questions 
which the Oolonel never at- 
swered, and probably did not 
hear. For his mind was in- 
tent upon a very grave prob- 
lem, no less than a doubt as 
to whether the two bottles of 
claret which he had cherished 
so fondly would be drinkable 
after the terrible jolting under- 
gone by their precious contents 
during the course of the day. 
It was not a great or a very 
ancient vintage, but it had 
been carefully chosen. There 
was delay in finding the cork- 
screw, hidden away in a corner 
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of the basket ; but at last, with 
anxious hand, the Colonel re- 
leased the contents of the first 
bottle. 

From Gisli’s point of view, 
at all events, the wine had not 
suffered from the journey. 
After a first glass he was as 
happy as he had ever been in 
his life before, and with the 
second he entered into the 
delights of Paradise. The Col- 
onel sipped his critically, but 
without any marked dissatis- 
faction. Game-pie and ham- 
sandwiches followed by pdté- 
de-foie-gras put new life into 
them, and they started on their 
last five miles towards the river. 

Before reaching the ford they 
had to climb a steep ascent 
over broken rocky ground with 
occasional stretches of dark 
sand. It defied even the agility 
of the ponies, who could climb 
in most places like monkeys, 
but after leading them with 
some difficulty over an ugly 
piece of cliff, they found a dell 
on the near side of the crest, 
with enough grass to make a 
suitable halting-place, got down 
and left the ponies to graze. 

The rising ground formed a 
frontier between two worlds. 
This side of it they stood on 
land that was comparatively 
civilised. A step beyond, and 
they had reached the utmost 
confines of Ultima Thule. Here, 
still in sight, was the moor 
full of flowers and fragrance ; 
there the desert, with nothing 
but the moss to boast of for 
herbage, the ascending cliff, 
the naked rock, the evanescent 
show. <A certain pride took 





possession of Fold at the 
thought that he was now what 
he had often desired to be, but 
was never before—an explorer. 
To be that, even in the smallest 
of degrees, was immensely sat- 
isfying ; but as he looked, he 
saw, besides the landscape and 
its snow-clad background, mov- 
ing forms coming down towards 
the river—reindeer. 

“Damn that boy!” ‘The 
expression, not habitual, was 
torn from him involuntarily 
by the behaviour of Gisli, 
who was capering about be- 
hind him just as _ certain 
mathematical calculations had 
begun to shape themselves in 
his head. 

1000, 800, 700, 400—would it 
be a certainty? No, not en- 
tirely ; wind in the south-east, 
that was always to the good ; 
there was no disturbing ele- 
ment, no sheep, no ptarmigan. 
Would they come a little nearer? 
If only Furnace-Face would 
keep quiet! Yes, they were 
going to cross the ford. 

Fold had taken up his posi- 
tion stolidly on the near side 
of the ridge overlooking the 
river. A few minutes more 
would bring the leader of the 
herd within shot. Gisli had 
seen them already, but by 
some special mercy of Heaven, 
they appeared not to have 
seen him, though the green 
coat, weather-worn as it was, 
showed up horribly against the 
dark background. Fold beck- 
oned to him without any notice- 
able result. Then gradually 
the elfin figure drew nearer, 
came straight up to Fold, and 
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began whispering confidences 
into his ear. 

“They go away in the day 
and come back near the farms 
in the evening.” 

** Lie down, you fool!” said 
Fold. 

They could scarcely have failed 
to see that green coat ; perhaps 
it attracted them, for all its 
effect was to draw them closer. 
And the next development was 
due to the Colonel, who took 
careful aim at the leading rein- 
deer as it appeared on dry 
ground definitely within shot. 
It fell like a log less than two 
hundred yards away. 

Fold drew a deep breath. 
He had achieved his aim, could 
forgive Gisli those moments of 
anxiety—would even, in his 
exhilaration, have given him 
another glass of the greatly- 
enduring wine that had so 
nearly neutralised all his efforts. 
Had he been unmindful of his 
vow to the Sheriff to shoot 
only one, he might easily have 
shot several of the deer. For 
the others were so unaccus- 
tomed to the phenomenon of 
one of their number dying in 
answer to an unfamiliar sound, 
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that they stopped, sniffed at 
the fallen leader, tossed their 
heads in the air, uncertain how 
to proceed, then fled down the 
slope in a sudden paroxysm of 
terror, and crossed the ford as 
they had come. 

Fold had killed his deer. It 
was another question as to 
how he should dispose of him. 
The ponies were tired. It was 
impossible to use them as beasts 
of burden. But the sun shone 
bright in the south-west, and 
there were still seven hours of 
daylight. 

“Is there any farm within 
reach ?”’ he asked Gisli. 

“‘ There is a farm beyond the 
waterfall”; and Gisli added 
doubtfully, ‘“‘ I have never been 
there.” 

“ But you could find it?” 

**Yes. Perhaps I can.” 

It was then that Fold had 
his inspiration. 

“I will give you a glass of 
wine before you start, and the 
game-pie, if there is any left.” 

“I can find the farm,” said 
Gisli decidedly. 

Ten minutes afterwards Gisli 
started on his quest with the 
freshest of the four ponies. 


IT. 


Fold was left alone, on the 
edge of furthermost civilisa- 
tion, with the carcase of the 
reindeer, the luncheon-basket, 
three grazing ponies, the bare 
rock, the flowing river, and 
beyond it, a view into infinity. 
He found a hollow among the 
rocks full of moss and small 


plants, wrapped his coat round 
him, and fell into a doze. 

He woke up to find that the 
sun had moved, and the rays 
that fell on him two hours 
before were hidden by a great 
boulder that covered him with 


shadow. He rose and shook 
himself like a dog coming out 
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of water, and marched up and 
down to get warm. He looked 
at his watch. It was half-past 
five. Gisli should be back in 
an hour. The dark form of a 
bird appeared swooping low in 
the sky, a raven, then another 
and another, four, five, six, 
seven of them. They gathered 
on the surrounding rocks, 
strutted, sharpened their beaks 
against the stone, croaked in 
deep tones, flapped towards 
the dead body of the deer, still 
warm. He suspected that they 
might begin pecking at it, and 
went down to ward them off. 

It was a fine head, a trophy. 
But, after all, what were 
trophies to be left to must and 
moulder in halls and clubs and 
messes compared to that 
crowded hour of life? He re- 
gretted almost that they had 
not left the victim to be de- 
voured, and started on their 
return journey while it was still 
light. 

He looked up—another raven 
soared against the sun. His 
eyes were dazzled by the bright- 
hess. It passed out of the 
sun’s rays, and showed clearer 
against the sky. He saw now 
that it was not a raven, larger 
in size, different in shape, softer 
in flight. He took his binocu- 
lars from their case and fixed 
his attention on the new-comer. 
The bird was flying towards 
the higher reaches of the river, 
and near enough to leave no 
doubt in his mind. 

There is an enticing fascina- 
tion about an owl that is shared 
by no other bird. Their habit, 


shape, and cry have a character 
all their own. They are among 
birds what the bull-dog is in 
the canine tribe—a thing apart. 
And a man coming upon an owl 
without previously being aware 
of their existence might think 
that he dreamed, or that he 
had reached some other sphere. 

Fold was sensible of this. 
That it was a snowy owl com- 
pleted the charm. He followed 
her, would have followed her 
anywhere. She was not white, 
greyish rather, of abnormal 
size, deliberate in her move- 
ments like other owls. She 
was making for a point be- 
tween him and the waterfall. 
Sheltering himself from view 
as far as possible, Fold ad- 
vanced in the direction. It 
was hard going, for fragments 
of rock were strewn in all con- 
ceivable positions, while at 
every step distorted cairns of 
rigid lava rose up to impede 
him, and pitfalls made him 
cautious how to place his feet. 

She came to earth behind a 
rock, hidden from him. He 
leapt the small chasms, clung 
to rocky ledges, moved rapidly, 
oblivious of danger. 

Forgetful in his enthusiasm, 
he tripped and _ stumbled, 
stretched out his hands in fall- 
ing. His brain became of a 
sudden intensely active, whirl- 
ing him through long periods 
of time. A chill came upon 
him as of one sinking below 
the waves. There was a noise 
like the thunder of guns in his 
ears, and all grew dark and 
quiet. 
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Gisli was forced to take a 
circuitous route in order to 
find a bridge over the river, 
for he could not sisk his pony 
in the swift deep: water below 
the fall, and this lengthened 
his journey by a third. The 
inhabitants of tk» farm were 
all out in the fields haymaking 
when he arrived, and it was 
some twenty minwites before he 
came face to face with the 
owner. ‘ 

**T want two ponies and one 
of your men to cole with me,” 
he said hurriedly. 

No demand could have 
sounded more utterly unreason- 
able to the farmer’s astonished 
ears. 

“Then you won’t get ’em,” 
he answered curtly. ‘I’ve had 
to borrow three men as it is, 
and I’m not hiring out any 
more ponies this year.” 

** But there is an Englishman 
—he has shot a reindeer—he 
cannot carry it.” 

The words ‘“ Englishman ”’ 
and ‘‘reindeer’”’ acted like a 
spell. They denoted money 
probably, and certainly fresh 
meat, two commodities of which 
the farmer stood constantly in 
need. 

“Why didn’t you tell me 
that at first?” he said. 
“Valdi!” he called out in 
stentorian tones. 

A boy rather larger than 
Gisli appeared from the farther 
side of one of the byres. 


“Bring in Garpur and 


Toppa,” said the farmer, ‘“‘ get 
some ropes and a big knife, and 
tell them to have some coffee 
ready immediately. I will come 
myself,” he said to Gisli, as the 
other boy went off on his 
errand. 

Nothing of any importance 
can be done in Iceland with- 
out the preliminary coffee-drink- 
ing, but on this occasion it was 
not a lengthy function. In less 
than half an hour after Gisli’s 
arrival, they were started on 
their way again, leaving his 
exhausted pony at the farm. 

** Which way did you come?” 
said the farmer; ‘“‘over the 
bridge? You did? Too long 
by half. I know a good path 
this side the river. The reindeer 
is by the ford, you say. We 
shall be there in an hour.” 

They walked their horses 
across a tributary that divided 
the oasis of fertile land in which 
the farm stood from the lava 
desert. It was between five 
and six in the evening. If all 
went well, they would bring 
the reindeer home before dark. 
It was easier going on this side 
than on the other, for the 
cinder desert they rode over 
contained no obstacles, and 
the worst they had to fear was 
that they might fail to strike 
the ford, for the river was 
hidden from them by the ris- 
ing crags on their right, and it 
needed a very skilled eye to 
divine the right turning-point. 
The ponies were fresh and sure- 
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footed, so that they made good 
going. 

‘** We should be near it now,” 
said the farmer. 

“See the ravens!” 
Gisli. 

A pair of the noble-looking 
scoundrels were sunning them- 
selves on a ledge close by, and 
others circled in the air beyond 
them. 

“We are there,” said the 
farmer, “‘and not too soon 
either. I am glad the Eng- 
lishman stayed, or they would 
have begun to eat the deer 
already.” 

“TI wonder where Mr Fold 
is ?”’ said Gisli. 

“We shall see him soon,”’ 
said the farmer. “ This is the 
way to the ford,” and he turned 
his horse to the right. 

The ford was deepish, up 
to the ponies’ flanks. It was 
slow going, for a false step 
would mean a ducking, and 
even an Icelander will not risk 
a bath in the icy water of a 
glacier stream if he can avoid 
it, so that they did not look 
around them until they had 
reached the farther side in 
safety. Then only did the 
cloud of black wings circling 
between them and the hill- 
crest give certain indication of 
the spot where the dead rein- 
deer lay. 

But where was Fold? Gisli 
shouted. There was no answer. 
He shouted again, went for- 
ward quickly, and roared him- 
Self hoarse. There was nothing 


said 
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to be heard save the deep 
croaking of the ravens and the 
echo of his own voice. 

Sanguine and tranquil as a 
rule, Gisli was suddenly trans- 
formed. The farmer came up 
to him, noticed that his eyes 
were wild aid fevered, his face 
much paler than before. 

“Where s he? Who has 
taken him §,’’ and he paused, 
with an effovt to brace himself, 
ashamed toucourt ridicule by 
revealing wiat he feared, for 
a belief in fairies and goblins 
still persists in phlegmatic 
Lutheran Iceland. 

They left:the reindeer lying 
there with the dark scavengers 
tearing at its entrails, and the 
farmer joined in the search. 
They persevered till darkness, 
in and out of twisted clumps 
of lava, into caves, down gullies, 
along the river-bed, calling and 
praying for an answer. But 
their toil was made vain by the 
mockery of silence. 

*‘ Croak ! croak ! ’’—the rav- 
ens were sated, and were going 
to their rest. 

Then panic came upon Gisli. 

“TI will go to the Bishop,” 
he said. 

“There will be four hours of 
darkness. You cannot ride,” 
said the farmer. 

“IT know the way. 
see the stars.” 

** You will be killed.” 

“IT do not care. I will go.” 

And without any word he 
went swiftly to the spot where 
the ponies grazed. 


I can 
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If Gisli has ever reflected 
since on the incidents of that 
midnight ride, he must have 
concluded that some preter- 
natural agency stood between 
him and his end. He rode at 
great speed, guided first by 
the faint light in the west, 
then by the dim outline of the 
mountains, and afterwards by 
the stars. 

His difficulties were increased 
by the fact that he rode one 
of the strange ponies, who, as 
his natural bent was for home, 
kept pulling off to the right, 
and had to be kept doggedly 
to the proper course. When- 
ever Gisli let his thoughts 
wander, the pony would in- 
variably contrive to get several 
hundred yards or so out of 
the right direction, and had 
to be dragged round with much 
loss of time. 

This constant pre-occupation 
had one decided advantage in 
helping to interrupt the flood 
of his emotion, that might 
otherwise have become over- 
whelming. He understood 
clearly for the first time that 
he had become very fond of 
the Colonel. From the first 
he had been drawn to the 
Englishmen, for their advent 
in the place where he dragged 
out, day by day, his monoto- 
nous existence had opened to 
him new and varied possibili- 
ties of exciting experience, and 
Gisli, who was not a dull youth 
by any means, had always 
pined for activity in a wider 
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sphere than this dreary Ice- 
land. 

But now other considerations 
succeeded. He remembered 
vividly Fold’s various acts of 
kindness—how he insisted on 
taking the luncheon-basket from 
him when he found that it 
galled his back, and _ had 
strapped it on to his own 
saddle, and how he always 
gave his guide a share first 
before satisfying his own wants. 
And there was a gentleness and 
distinction of temperament and 
demeanour beneath Fold’s oc- 
casional terseness that had 
made a deep impression on his 
companion, who was accus- 
tomed to the cruder manners 
of his own countrymen. 

Gisli was shaken out of these 
meditations by seeing the crest 
of EHilefur to left instead of to 
right of him. He tugged at 
the pony’s rein and brought 
him into line again, and away 
they went down the valley, 
over another arm of the desert 
and through a great fork in 
the mountains, whose outlines 
were silvered by the rising 
moon, which burst full on 
horse and rider as they reached 
the pass between two darkling 
peaks. 

In the more fertile land be- 
low there grazed a herd of 
ponies, who were surprised by 
this sudden intrusion. They 
started off wildly, a sea of 
tossing tails and waving manes, 
the younger generation pranc- 
ing on their hind legs and gam- 
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boling together. In their mad 
caperings they took fantastic 
forms, now merged in shadow, 
now splendidly alert and ani- 
mated in patches of silver 
where the moonlight set them 
off with a telling contrast of 
distinctness. And Gisli, who 
loved horses, almost forgot his 
troubles as he watched the 
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living avalanche pour forth in 
front of him. 

An hour afterwards, sinking 
with hunger and sleepiness, he 
crossed the hill to east of Laxa- 
dal, saw Lax4 river far away 
to west glimmer in the first 
blink of daylight, and knew 
there were no more than twelve 
miles still to ride. 


VI. 


Any one who had watched 
a lithe and swinging figure 
dressed in flannels and a jersey 
walk briskly down the two 
miles gentle incline from the 
farm to Lax& and climb over 
the rock at the farther point 
with rod, reel, and creel in 
hand, would hardly have recog- 
nised a bishop under this dis- 
guise. This was the third 
morning that he had gone out 
very early, partly from sym- 
pathy, and partly that he did 
not like to be outdone. It was 
flood tide, the sea steadily ad- 
vancing. He was going to have 
another try for the big salmon. 

The pool had been a dis- 
covery of Colonel Fold’s, who 
had marked it as a likely spot 
long before. But until he 
caught a first salmon there 
early in this fateful year, it 
had yielded nothing, and since 
that day fourteen salmon had 
been secured almost on the 
same spot. 

For an hour the Bishop cast 
without success, then in sheer 
desperation changed his blue 
doctor for a fly made of the 
feathers of the common fowl, 
given him by one of Thorarin’s 


friends. A fish rose to the 
home-made fly. An exciting 
twenty minutes passed in play- 
ing it. Then something hap- 
pened that will never be ex- 
plained. Maybe the gut sagged 
a little and broke from the 
sheer strain of the salmon’s 
pulling, for it was only a light 
grilse cast ; more likely it was 
smashed by a stroke of his tail. 
All the fisherman could re- 
call of the incident afterwards 
was that the fish made a su- 
preme plunge as he was being 
drawn gradually to shore, and 
that he lifted only a light 
empty line on to the bank in 
an agony of disappointment. 
However, he was determined 
to achieve something that 
morning. It was eight o’clock, 
and the tide would not begin 
to ebb before ten. He started 
again hopefully, and the fifth 
cast was followed by a series 
of violent tugs. He let out 
line, and the salmon was soon 
half-way across the river, a 
delicious vision of churned-up 
water and flashing scales. This 
time he was more wary, and 
resolved to play it to the point 
of exhaustion. Helivedthrough 
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again all the excitement of the 
first effort, and for thrice as 
long. The whole line was spun 
out, a yard or so of green silk 
alone securing it to the reel. 
Meanwhile the fish shot to and 
fro in mid-current with fre- 
quent leaps between. Then 
slowly it tired until its form 
came in sight nosing about 
sadly among the weeds. A 
veritable passion overwhelmed 
the Bishop at the sight, almost 
a hatred of his intended prize 
at thought of its still eluding 
him. The man of God had 
become a man of blood. And 
he was on the point of rushing 
into the water to seize the 
rascal by the tail, for he had 
neither gaff nor landing-net, 
when a hurrying of frantic 
footsteps made him turn his 
head, and a fearful cry broke 
out just behind him. 

““Mr Fold—the Colonel—he 
is dead—the troll has taken 
him—TI do not know where he 
is.”’ 

And Gisli burst into tears. 

Locks of his hair fluttered 
in the wind; his boots and 
clothes were covered with sable 
sand, Some paces away an 
utterly wearied and disanimated 
pony cropped listlessly at the 
scanty grass of the river-bank. 

The Bishop heard the shout 
very plainly; it would have 
been audible to any one not 
suffering from stone deafness, 
but the words were indistinct. 

“Poor boy!” said the 
Bishop. ‘Stay a moment! 
Hsh! I must land him!” 

‘** Mr Fold—he is lost—dead,”’ 
Gisli was just able to ejaculate 
out of the torrent of his sobbing. 
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** What do you say?” 

Gisli implored him again, and 
the Bishop dropped his rod, 
left it by the river-side, the 
salmon still feebly tugging at 
the line. Some hours afterwards 
a man from the farm found 
them lying there. 

He led both the pony and 
its rider back to the house, 
where he heard from Thorarin 
the story of a scared horseman 
who had passed him half an 
hour before, breathless in his 
endeavour to urge on an almost 
moribund pony, inquiring only 
where he could find the Bishop 
of Annan. 

“The boy is utterly ex- 
hausted and starved,” said the 
Bishop; “ give him some hot 
coffee and some food. Put 
him to bed—in my room, if 
you like, or the Colonel’s, and 
tell your people not to make a 
noise. He must sleep.” 

Gisli recovered a little as the 
result of hot coffee and some- 
thing to eat. Then they put 
him to bed after discovering 
the main facts. It was clear 
that Colonel Fold had dis- 
appeared. Beyond that, all 
was mystery. 

‘““Have you any ponies to 
spare?’’ the Bishop asked 
Thorarin. 

“IT can get them.” 

** How soon ? ” 

‘An hour. Half an hour 
perhaps.” 

‘‘And a man who can go 
with me ? ” 

** Of course.”’ 

“From what he said, can 
we find the place ? ” 

“Yes, I will come with 
you.” 
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During the next twenty min- 
utes all was bustle and anima- 
tion, and a great deal of con- 
fusion was caused by every- 
body wanting to lend a hand, 
while if all their suggestions 
had been adopted, the weight 
on the pack-pony would have 
disabled him from moving more 
than a few yards from the front 
door. Thorarin stepping in, 
however, at the opportune mo- 
ment, managed to thin down the 
requirements to a long plank, 
several coils of rope, and a 
bottle of smuggled brandy. 
The plank was at first arranged 
lengthways over the pony’s 
back in such a way that its 
sharp edges came into un- 
pleasant contact with his ears, 
but some ingenious person de- 
vising a means by which the 
hooks on the pack-saddle could 
be used in conjunction with 
slip- knots, such an improve- 
ment was effected that the 
pony could move his head up 
and down with perfect freedom. 

They might have enjoyed 
the journey had they not been 
8o fully preoccupied with its 
object. A pair of falcons 
wheeled above them as they 
crossed the heath. Here and 
there the lovely ptarmigan in 
half - way - to - winter plumage 
scudded past them towards the 
hills, or called from the tops 
of mamelons, but they rode 
oblivious of these things, en- 
grossed by the deadly oppres- 
sion of their fears. 

“That is Hilefur,” said Tho- 
rarin as they reached the high- 
est point of the moor, and saw 


the long prospect to landwards 
spread out in front of them. 
At their backs the river rolled 
out to sea with snow moun- 
tains standing like sentinels 
above its farther shore. 

“How far?” asked the 
Bishop. 

‘* Twenty miles.” 

** And beyond ? ” 

** Another twenty.” 

They halted every hour to 
rest their ponies, and under 
the shadow of Hilefur laid the 
pack-saddle on the ground and 
let the pack-pony roll, for, the 
weather being hot, the Iceland 
flies had become troublesome. 
Later, refreshed by this wel- 
come interlude, the ponies can- 
tered on with marvellous in- 
crease of vigour, and an hour 
brought them to the spot where 
the river could first be seen. 

“Tt know the ford,” said 
Thorarin. 

“It was there that Gisli left 
him ? ” 

“Close by. The reindeer 
had just crossed it, so the boy 
told me, when Colonel Fold 
shot one of them.” 

“He left the farmer there 
and came straight away, I 
believe ? ” 

‘Yes. We must look for 
thefarmer. He may have found 
something.” 

The soft thud of the ponies’ 
hoofs changed to a sharp clatter 
as they came on to harder 
ground, and the approach to 
the fringe of naked rock that 
bordered the river forced the 
riders to dismount. 

Where Fold had come only 
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the day before full of joy and 
activity, they came now strug- 
gling with doubts, oppressed 
with anxiety, silent in their 
movements, fearful at every 
step to realise the worst. But 
they expected at least to find 
some trace. The farmer had 
gone, that was clear. Their 
calls met with no response. 
At least they might find the 
reindeer. But that too had 
vanished. 

They searched every yard of 
the ground, moving up and 
down methodically like eager 
children who look for plovers’ 
eggs over a ploughed field. 
There was not a vestige of the 
deer, not a raven, not a sound 
save the river’s soft ripple that 
burbled in their ears like a sar- 
donic echo of despair. 

And even Thorarin began to 
rediscover his belief in trolls. 

In the midst of their coming 
and going they stopped. In 
front of them, on the rock, lay 
a glove, a great buttonless 
gauntlet, full at the wrist, 
which they recognised as one 
of those used by Fold when 
riding. Thorarin picked it up 
and examined it; but beyond 
showing unmistakably that they 
were in the right place, it told 
them nothing. 

There was only one course 
to pursue: to find the farmer ; 
he, if any one, could give them 
light. But here a difficulty 
presented itself. Gisli, in his 
rambling half-delirious account, 
had spoken only of a farmer. 
He had not said where he came 
from. And as to which farm 
he had chosen, considerable 
doubt existed, for there were 





two about equidistant. Tho- 


rarin thought for a moment. 
Then he made up his mind. 

** He will have gone to Vikin- 
gavatn, I think. It is the 
largest of the two. The other 
is only a tumble-down old 
shack,” 

And they were guilty of 
pressing their ponies over the 
intervening fifteen miles with 
only one short halt by the way. 

Vikingavatn was a beautiful 
place, an old farmhouse, look- 
ing towards a mountain-girdled 
lake which, on clear days, could 
be seen disappearing into the 
breakers of the distant coast. 
A thousand years before, as its 
name showed, the site had been 
a favourite haunt of freebooters. 
Seals stretch their shapeless 
bodies in the sunshine on the 
rocks around, and ducks of 
every kind frequent its tranquil 
waters from May until Sept- 
ember. 

As they came near to the 
gate of the tin, a group of 
noisy children came out to 
meet them. Thorarin hailed 
them. 

‘“They have sent us all out 
of the house,” said a tall fair 
boy, the spokesman of the 
band. ‘We have been told 
to stay in the fields all day.” 

ce Why g 99 

“There is a stranger in the 
house, ill—dying, they say. He 
was wandering in his dreams 
and calling out all night long. 
My sisters were frightened. 
They could not sleep.” 

“ A stranger—dying ? ” 

‘“‘He is still alive, but they 
think he may die.” 

** Who is he?” 
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*“Some great man. 


A for- 
eigner. A Dane, I suppose. 
They are mostly Danes who 
come here.” 

Thorarin left them and went 
straight on, the Bishop follow- 
ing close behind him. 

They were met at the door 
by the owner, who could not 
speak a word of English; but 
Thorarin was an accomplished 
interpreter. 

“Have you found him? Is 
he here? The Englishman— 
Colonel Fold—my friend ? ”’ 

The farmer understood imme- 
diately. 

“ He is here,” said the farmer. 

“Can I see him ? ” 

“Not yet. He is asleep, I 
hope. He fell into one of the 
hidden caves on his head. 
They are dangerous places when 
you do not know them. The 
right fore-arm is fractured, and 
there is a serious concussion. 
He had a very disturbed night, 
but if he is better to-morrow 
you shall see him.” 

“But who is looking after 


“IT am.” 

“What? Are you a doc- 
tor?” 

“T took my degrees at Copen- 


hagen as a young man, though 
I don’t find much practice 
here.”’ 

The next morning Colonel 
Fold, who was somewhat re- 
stored by a long night’s sleep, 
was told that a visitor had 
come to see him. 

The farmer, having delivered 
this information, wandered off 
absorbed in his own reflections. 
He was wondering, should any 
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question arise as to the disposal 
of the deer, how far the trouble 
that he had taken to rescue the 
wounded man would be con- 
sidered in any judgment of his 
conduct. For some part of it 
had already been eaten, and the 
rest, with the exception of the 
head, which had been laid aside, 
was already in process of being 
salted. 

Fold was lying with his head 
propped up on pillows, the 
bandaged arm motionless at 
his side. He was not yet fully 
conscious of the situation, or 
clearly aware who the visitor 
was. 

“Hullo!” he said, as the 
Bishop came in, “‘ where am 
I? You have caught him ?” 

“IT don’t know,” said the 
Bishop nervously. 

“You DON’T KNOW?” said 
Fold, and he tried to rise from 
his pillows, but fell back again 
fainting. 


In an old _ shooting-lodge, 
hidden away among the moors 
and forests of Western Scot- 
land, there hang in a corner of 
the hall a reindeer’s head and 
the cast of an Iceland salmon. 
And sometimes when the fire 
blazes on the hearth of winter 
evenings and squalls bugle on 
the moorland outside, Peter 
Fold will tell the story of the 
Bishop of Annan, and of Tho- 
rarin; of Gisli the boy guide, 
who rode through a lava field 
at night to save his master ; 
of the reindeer who met his 
death by the ford in the glacier 
river; and of the largest fish 
that was ever caught in Laxé. 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


IN NIGERIA. 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL OC. E. VICKERY, C.M.G., D.8.0., R.F.A. 


‘*T travell’d among unknown men, 
In lands beyond the sea ; 
Nor, England! did I know till then 
What love I bore to thee.” 


THERE are not many left of 
that little band who assembled 
with their respective com- 
mandoes at Asaba on the Niger 
some nineteen years ago. An 
expedition was being mobil- 
ised to deal with several groups 
of villages who had formed 
themselves into a society that 
they designated by the name 
of the ‘“‘ Ekumekus ” or “ The 
Silent Ones.” Asaba was the 
headquarters of the district 
and province, with a garrison 
of a company of the Southern 
Nigerian Regiment. It was 
pleasantly situated on the river 
bank, with several permanent 
buildings. The Niger is a 
mighty river when in flood, 
and in the dry season with its 
many sandbanks, its breadth 
of two thousand yards, and 
steep banks bordered by great 
forests, it offers a wonderful 
and beautiful panorama. 

Mentioning the breadth of 
the river recalls an amusing 
incident concerning a Belgian 
official who was touring Southern 
Nigeria. At the time the pro- 
paganda respecting the alleged 
Belgian atrocities in the Congo 
was raging violently in some 
sections of the British Press. 


The gentleman from Belgium 
was reporting, according to 
official statements, on the trade 
possibilities and system of ad- 
ministration in Nigeria. Pri- 
vately he was considered to be 
@ spy. One afternoon X. was 
having a few rounds’ practice 
with live shell to see how his 
75-millimetre gun fired before 
taking the field with the ex- 
peditionary column. The tar- 
get was some object on one of 
the sandbanks, distant about 
fifteen hundred yards. The 
Belgian appeared just as 4 
ricochet had plumped into the 
water perilously near a canoe 
manned by a dozen natives. 
They paddled off with a fear- 
driven speed. Suavely and 
with impressive blandness the 
distinguished stranger asked, 
“What was the target?” 
Prompted by the devilry .of 
youth, X. replied, “‘Oh, any 
passing canoe which is twelve 
to eighteen hundred yards’ 
range.” The detachment had 


finished its firing, and the gun 
was taken back to barracks, 
while the Belgian disappeared 
behind a great mango-tree, 
where he was observed to be 
writing swiftly in a large note- 
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book which he always carried. 
For the rest of his visit his 
face wore @ look of great 
contentment as that of a man 
who had made a rich discovery. 

What tale of the barbarous 
practices of British soldiery 
rests in the archives of the 
Belgian Government is still a 
matter of conjecture. 

In the delta forests of West 
Africa carriers were the only 
means of transport, each man 
being able to carry a load of 
sixty pounds for a march of 
fifteen miles. Even a small 
column required about four 
hundred carriers, hence the 
mobilisation of the punitive 
column was not very rapid. 
The days, however, passed 
pleasantly enough with golf, 
on an atrocious course, and 
sailing, until Y. was stricken 
with a very bad attack of 
malaria. Y. had obtained his 
commission during the South 
African War from the ranks of 
the Horse Artillery. On the 
third day of his illness he was 
told by the doctor that he was 
sinking. He was, not unnatur- 
ally, perturbed at this news, 
and sent for all his brother 
officers. In a weak and ex- 
hausted voice he thanked them 
all for their many kindnesses 
and their forbearance of his 
mistakes, and expressed the 
desire to leave them all some 
article of his kit as a memento. 
This was considered to be a 
very suitable and indeed prac- 
ticable idea by all present. 
They thanked Y. most warmly, 
and then took their last fare- 
well of him. 
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It was the hour of sunset. 
Every one was plunged in the 
depths of melancholy, so with 
the doctor’s consent, and even 
approval, a triple round of 
cocktails was ordered to be 
swizzled forthwith by the wait- 
ing negro, a native of the town 
of Accra on the Gold Coast. 
Everything seemed much 
brighter after these cocktails 
had been despatched, so much 
so that M., who was not a 
sensitive man, voiced a thought 
that had indeed obtruded itself 
on the imagination of some 
others. ‘“‘ Why not take what- 
ever Y. has given us now? 
He is sinking and will not 
know, and can be buried quite 
simply in the early morning, 
and c’est tout.” 

Now M. had been sleeping 
most uncomfortably on a broken 
camp-bed for weeks, and his 
share of Y.’s kit was a nearly 
new bed. 

All united in reviling the 
author of this cynical pro- 
posal, which they considered 
unthinkable. However, after 
another two rounds of cocktails, 
the proposal seemed much more 
attractive, and was unanimously 
carried. The whole mess then 
betook themselves inside the 
house, where M. lifted Y.’s 
moribund but faintly expostu- 
latory form off the good bed, 
which he sent at once to his 
own room. Every one else 
took their heritage. X. moved 
a very nice bath and basin to 
the tent in which he was living, 
as there were no spare quarters 
in the mess-house. After this 
simple ceremony of probate, 
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yielding to the tender solicitude 
of the doctor on their behalf, 
one more cocktail was or- 
dered, and then dinner. 

Every one retired early, their 
emotions somewhat tempered 
by the thought of their legacies, 
and slept the sleep of the 
just. 

Waking up just as the first 
faint streaks of colour were 
appearing in the east, X. 
heard from his tent a strong 
resonant voice calling ‘“ Boy.” 
The voice was the voice of Y. 
Drawing on his mosquito-boots, 
X. crossed over the garden to 
the mess. Entering Y.’s room, 
he was confronted by that 
Officer’s resuscitated form, 
propped up on one elbow, 
lying on a blanket in the middle 
of an empty room, and angrily 
demanding of his boy where 
his kit was. 

Malaria has many forms and 
shapes, and not the least 
peculiar is that variety which 
holds a man at death’s door 
and then suddenly releases him 
weak, but cured and alive. 

The situation was too much 
for X., who went off to the 
doctor’s room. He, however, 
had left early for a tour in the 
Commissioner’s launch round 
the riverside factories. The 
noise from Y.’s room became 
deafening, and seemed to con- 
sist of extempore apologia on 
the part of his boy. 

The breakfast-lunch hour in 
Nigeria is 11 A.M., and at that 
hour Y. appeared at his cus- 
tomary place among his abashed 
brother officers. He set to work 
at once to revoke his simple 





testament of the previous even- 
ing, and found it.a laborious 
undertaking, which was not 
concluded satisfactorily from 
his point of view when the 
column marched out. 

A column usually denotes a 
force of all arms, but in South 
Nigeria horses and animals will 
not live except in a very few 
places. The force, then, con- 
sisted of two and a half com- 
panies of infantry and one 75- 
millimetre and one 7-pdr. gun. 
The operations were under- 
taken with the object of break- 
ing up this society or band of 
Ekumekus who were defying 
the Government and terroris- 
ing their neighbours. 

The Europeans—amilitary and 
political officers and British 
N.C.O.’s—had formed several 
small messes of three and four. 
The cook of the mess in which 
X. found himself disappeared 
the first night as the result of a 
difference of views on the sub- 
ject of cookery with the now 
fully-restored misanthrope, Y. 
The country was dense forest, 
and thickly populated by inde- 
pendent tribes living in a single 
village or in groups of villages. 
They acknowledged no other 
authority than the Government 
or their own immediate head 
chief, who in some cases was 
styled king. 

Two days’ march brought 
the column through the friendly 
belt into the country of the 
Ekumekus. The commander 
had to be guided to some 
extent in his plan of opera- 
tions by the advice of the 
commissioner, who accompanied 
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the expedition. The villages 
were all built on the same 
pattern, groups of huts border- 
ing on a large central market- 
place. The huts were of very 
thick beaten mud, with grass 
roofs. To obtain the submis- 
sion of any village the pro- 
cedure was simple, and con- 
sisted in occupying the market- 
place, and destroying part of 
the village and crops until the 
chiefs submitted. Suitable fines 
and hostages for future good 
behaviour were then levied and 
taken. As the society was of a 
dangerous character, calculated 
to disturb and to destroy the 
peace of the whole province, 
the ringleaders were to be 
caught and tried, when, if found 
guilty, they would be deported 
for varying lengths of years. 
At some of the villages a very 
determined resistance was en- 
countered. Bush fighting is 
both unpleasant and unsatis- 
factory, since one fights as if 
in the dark. The troops can 
only proceed in single file along 
the path, with flankers out in 
the dense forest in the form 
of a hollow square. The flank- 
ers work in pairs, one cutting 
@ path through the under- 
growth, while the other guards 
him with loaded rifle. The 
enemy made use of deep rifle- 
pits and occasional stockades. 
They would generally stay in 
the pits rather than bolt from 
them, trusting that the flankers 
would walk over them. This 
indeed often happened with 
carefully camouflaged pits; in 
fact they were spotted prin- 
cipally only because the enemy 
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fired from them at point-blank 
range. They were armed with 
long muzzle-loading Dane guns, 
carrying some eighty yards, 
and charged with slugs, nails, 
&c. The opposition generally 
ceased with the occupation of 
the market-place. These were 
oval-shaped open places of 
about seventy-five yards in 
width and a hundred in length, 
entirely cleared of bush, except 
for one or two big trees, which 
were left to provide shade. 
Sentries posted twenty or thirty 
yards in the bush were then 
able to keep the centre of the 
square out of hostile musket- 
range. The enemy were not 
very enterprising, for it was 
only on few occasions that a 
sentry was shot or stabbed, 
although the terrain offered 
such boundless possibilities to 
a resourceful enemy. At one 
village R. was fired at point- 
blank just as he had reached 
the centre of the market-place 
by a gentleman sitting high up 
in a cocoanut palm. While R., 
who was unarmed, was run- 
ning over in his mind the records 
for a hundred yards—the dis- 
tance between him and the 
nearest cover—a bag dropped 
with a thud at his feet. He 
recognised it with a glance as 
the usual native powder-bag, 
and the situation was changed, 
for the native was now aloft 
with his muzzle-loader and no 
powder. 

R. promptly ordered his boy 
to put his table for breakfast 
underneath the fatal tree, and 
proceeded to enjoy a comfort- 
able meal, to the accompani- 
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ment of chattering teeth above 
him. When the column moved 
on, one of the most frightened 
men that the world can ever 
have produced descended the 
tree at the request, through 
an interpreter, of a stalwart 
Hausa sergeant, armed with a 
felling axe in case of any 
refusal. The man was of no 
importance, so he was relieved 
of his gun and let go. 

The operations proceeded ; 
most of the important villages 
had been visited, and a con- 
siderable number of influen- 
tial Ekumekus had been ar- 
rested. At one village a very 
stout fight was put up by the 
defenders, and Y.’s company 
had some twenty casualties 
inside half an hour. A good 
many of the wounded died 
from tetanus. 

The war, however, was be- 
ginning to drag, when informa- 
tion was received that some 
of the principal Ekumekus were 
hiding in a neighbouring, power- 
ful, but reputedly friendly vil- 
lage governed by an important 
king. The village was situated 
not far from Benin, which will 
be remembered as the scene of 
the massacre in 1897: in fact, 
its king was second only in 
importance to the King of 
Benin. 

The column commander de- 
tached X. with twenty-five 
infantry and a gun to proceed 
to this village, and effect the 
arrest of these Ekumekus. The 
main body remained in the camp 
which they were then occupying. 
The village, X.’s objective, was 
distant some ten miles. The 
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flying patrol moved off at 
6 a.M. the following morning. 
The forest scenery was de- 
vastating in its beauty, the 
country undulating, and inter- 
sected by numerous streams, 
which teemed with fish. The 
outskirts of the village were 
reached about 10 A.M., and the 
inhabitants looked the reverse 
of friendly. They were much 
more civilised in appearance 
then the tribes round Asaba, 
and appeared by the number of 
their ornaments to be very 
well-to-do. 

X. instructed the interpreter 
to inquire the way to the 
guest-house or market-place. 
The patrol was directed along 
a path which finally led up to 
a mud hut or lean-to of con- 
siderable length. The front 
face was open, but in the back 
wall there was a door which 
led to an open rectangular 
space fifty by eighty yards. 
Three sides were bordered by 
the forest, the fourth by the 
wall of the above - mentioned 
hut. 

X., who was accompanied 
by two British N.C.O.’s, passed 
through the door in the wall, 
followed by his patrol, who 
disposed themselves in a hollow 
square formation round him, 
gun in the centre. Through 
his interpreter he ordered the 
curious and indeed evil-looking 
spectators to send for their 
king. 

Meanwhile X.’s boy put up 
his table and chair, while the 
cook prepared the morning 
meal. 

The monarch appeared in 4 
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quarter of an hour, accom- 
panied by twenty or thirty 
followers armed with knives 
but not guns. He brought his 
own stools, and after the cus- 
tomary greeting, the court sat 
down in a horse-shoe-shaped 
formation, with the king’s stool 
in the centre of the crescent. 
He presented a very opulent 
sight, for his arms and ankles 
were covered with thick and 
solid silver bracelets, while his 
robe was of good and costly 
material. 

The conversations, as always 
in Nigeria, were conducted 
through an interpreter, a most 
unsatisfactory method of com- 
munication, and often, as fre- 
quent instances testify, dis- 
astrous, since one is at the 
mercy of the interpreter. The 
king was told that the Govern- 
ment had reliable information 
that he was harbouring Eku- 
mekus, who were the enemies 
of government and a menace 
to the whole countryside. Their 
immediate surrender was de- 
manded. The monarch pro- 
crastinated, and made various 
vague suggestions and prom- 
ises, but it was soon obvious 
that he meant to do nothing. 

X. determined to arrest the 
monarch, and turning to S., 
one of his British N.C.O.’s, 
warned him in a low voice, so as 
the interpreter should not ‘hear, 
to stand by, and on the signal 
“Now,” to seize the monarch 
and hold him till a guard took 
him over. The patrol was 
small, and actually near X. 
and his two N.O.O.’s were only 
their orderlies, the other men 
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being posted in groups in a 
circle round them. 

The king seemed to be aware 
of the intended mancuvre 
directly X. spoke to 8., and 
jumped up from his stool. 
His followers started to close 
in behind him as he made at 
a run for the door in the 
wall, but S. was too quick, and 
got his arms round him. Then 
followed a very pretty mélée 
with knives and fists. S. hung 
on despite a nasty knife-cut 
in the arm, and the king’s 
entourage was eventually 
pushed out through the door, 
on which the gun was quickly 
laid. 

Meanwhile the native troops 
had got excited, and were 
running round with fingers on 
the trigger. On each side of 
the square groups of villagers, 
some with guns, could be seen 
forming in the bush. One shot 
might have precipitated a battle. 
X. and his N.C.O.’s soon got the 
men to quieten down, when 
eight men were told off to each 
of the three sides of the rect- 
angle, while the gunners were 
left to deal with the fourth side, 
the wall. Fortunately the car- 
riers had sat steady, and one or 
two assisted S. to truss up the 
monarch, while a rope was put 
round his neck, with the loose 
end thrown over a bough ready 
to haul him up if necessary. 

X. then went round each face 
of the rectangle with the in- 
terpreter, shouting a warning 
to all that their king would be 
hanged at the first shot fired, 
and their village would be de- 
stroyed. This wag mere bluff, 
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as X. had not the men to do 
it. The natives increased in 
numbers every minute, and 
their bearing became more and 
more hostile. 

It was decided to open the 
door in the wall, which was 
some ten feet high by three 
feet thick, and run the gun 
into the doorway. It might 
be rushed, but, on the other 
hand, a large force might have 
collected under cover of the 
wall. These precautions taken, 
and a trusty man posted at 
the loose end of the rope ready 
to pull the king up if necessary, 
X. sat down to breakfast and 
to think over an unpleasant 
situation. It was clear that 
the natives were not intrigued 
with the idea of rushing the 
square, partly for the sake of 
their king, and partly from 
nearer and more personal mo- 
tives; it was, however, just 
as clear that the patrol could 
not get out of the village with 
the king without a fight. The 
interpreter was summoned, and 
told to go round the rectangle 
and warn the natives that 
their king would be held until 
every Ekumeku had been sur- 
rendered. The next hour was 
spent in making the best pos- 
sible arrangements for defence, 
without digging or making any 
elaborate preparations which 
would lead the enemy to think 
that the patrol either expected 
or was apprehensive of an 
attack. 

X. then called for a volun- 
teer from the carriers to take a 
message back to the column 
commander explaining the situ- 


ation. One was forthcoming, 
and told to get ready an hour 
after sunset. It was a plucky 
act on the part of the carrier, 
as he was intensely super- 
stitious, like all his country- 
men, and inordinately afraid 
of the dark and jujus. 

X. then wrote to the column 
commander (who was subse- 
quently killed at the head of 
his regiment near Mons) to the 
effect that he had arrested the 
king as a hostage, and hoped 
to get some Ekumekus, but 
could not get away from the 
village with his prisoner with- 
out a severe engagement. 

The afternoon was now wear- 
ing on, and the king was look- 
ing very bored and cramped, 
when several groups of men 
appeared, each carrying 4 
trussed-up bundle of humanity, 
which they literally threw into 
the camp. These bundles 
turned out to be Ekumekus 
of some importance. Through- 
out the afternoon and evening 
at odd intervals Ekumekus 
were literally slung into the 
square, and the king looked 
more cheerful. There were, 
however, still many groups 
standing fifty yards away in 
the bush, and regarding us 
with sullen and hostile de- 
meanour. 

The sun set, and the patrol 
prepared for a weary night, 
two hours on and two hours 
off, for it was too risky to let 
more than half the men sleep 
at one time, although West 
African natives seldom make a 
night attack. The night passed 
and morning broke, An hour 
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later the groups of men which 
had reappeared at dawn silently 
and swiftly disappeared. The 
reason was soon obvious, for 
a bugle sounded a few minutes 
later, and in ten more minutes 
the column, headed by its 
commander with the faithful 
carrier as guide, marched in. 
H. wavered between extreme 
annoyance with X. for getting 
into a mess, and pleasure at 
the sight of so many Ekumekus. 

Discussions were postponed 
till after breakfast, although Y. 
found time to whisper a query 
to X. as to whether the king 
would miss one or two of the 
bracelets off his arm. At the 
conference the king, who had 
been sufficiently punished, was 
let off with a small fine, and 
much advice as to the iniquity 
of harbouring the enemies of 
Government. In the afternoon 
the column marched off with 
many demonstrations of friend- 
liness from the villagers to their 
main camp, taking their Eku- 
meku prisoners with them. 

As all resistance had now 
ceased and the bulk of the ring- 
leaders of the local Ku Klux 
Klan were in our hands, the 
commissioner asked for the sus- 
pension of hostilities and the 
return of the column to Asaba. 
Marching in the bush is tedious, 
though the bird life was won- 
derful, and the troops of mon- 
keys afforded a good deal of 
amusement. 

When two days from Asaba, 
X. found himself one morning 
in command of the vanguard. 
A half-mile before a village at 
Which the midday halt was 
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to be made, he arrived at the 
bank of a stream some twenty 
yards wide, with a depth of 
from two to three and a half 
feet. The river teemed—liter- 
ally teemed—with crocodiles, 
averaging three to four feet in 
length. Snatching a rifle from 
his orderly, X. shot one through 
the head. It had approached 
quite close in shallow water. 
Noticing that the guide looked 
very upset, X. asked him, 
through the interpreter, if any- 
thing was the matter, and how 
they were to ford the stream. 
“The crocodiles are all tame,” 
said the guide, ‘‘and contain 
the spirits of our ancestors. 
They will do you no harm, but 
you have killed an ancestor of 
mine.” 

Feeling far from comfort- 
able, X. waded into the stream, 
followed by his men, when, 
mirabile dictu, the crocodiles 
swam round their legs without 
showing any alarm or, what 
was more important, vice. The 
guide was compensated for the 
loss of his ancestor, and the 
interpreter ate him, assuring 
X. that a crocodile steak was as 
good as a nice piece of turbot. 

Two more days’ marching 
brought the column back to 
Asaba, and the civil authorities 
took over the Ekumekus and 
the arrangements for their trial. 
The final result of their labours 
was that X. was told off to 
escort sixty of these erstwhile 
silent ones to Calabar. It was 
a trip full of incident for people 
who had never left their bush 
villages. Embarking one fine 
morning on a Niger paddle- 
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steamer, X. said good-bye to 
his friends, including the chas- 
tened Y. and the doctor, and 
started down river for Forcados. 
There was nothing of much 
moment on the trip: several 
schools of hippopotamuses were 
encountered, and the usual 
halts were made at the various 
Government stations en route. 

At Forcados the party were 
transferred from the paddle- 
steamer to a branch-steamer, 
which took them out to sea to 
meet the mail-steamer. 

Owing to the bar the mail- 
steamers could not get into 
Foreados, consequently the 
pleasures of  transhipment 
awaited all passengers, and 
with a rough sea this tran- 
shipment in a whaleboat was 
far from a pleasant under- 
taking. On this occasion it 
was very rough, and there was 
one final adventure in front of 
the silent ones. 

All the passengers and cargo 
were first transhipped, an opera- 
tion of some length. Late in 
the afternoon the sixty Eku- 
mekus were put in the whale- 
boat, which made for the mail- 
steamer, to the accompani- 
ment of syrens and fierce oaths 
wafted through the megaphene 
by an irate skipper anxious to 
up-anchor. 

X. was feeling far from well 
in the small and crowded boat, 
and was immensely relieved 
when they came alongside ; but 
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then the troubles began, for 
one moment they were level 
with the cabin portholes, and 
the next they seemed to be 
under the keel. 

The chief officer was a man 
of resource, and lowered by 
the crane a large sail-bath into 
the boat. All four corners 
were attached by ropes to the 
central hawser, by which the 
bath was lowered. The gallant 
sixty were bundled in—X. hav- 
ing negotiated the tranship- 
ment by means of a ladder— 
and the crane started to wind 
up. The whaleboat sheered 
off. Something went wrong 
with that crane: the chief 
officer said some one spoke to 
him, while the driver accused 
him of giving a wrong signal; 
but the result was that the 
rope unwound itself with a 
rush, and the silent ones were 
dipped deep in the turbulent 
ocean. The accident was 
quickly adjusted, and the crane 
rapidly again swung up its 
burden, to drop it safely on 
the deck. X. carefully counted 
his children, and, to his relief, 
found them all correct, but 
white and wet, and silent no 
longer. They regarded him 
stonily with the gaze of those 
on whom murder has been 
attempted and failed. Two 
days later they were landed 
in Calabar jail, there to ex- 
piate their sins in comparative 
comfort. 
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THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. 


BY H. 0. LUKE. 


It is said, with what truth 
I have been unable to verify, 
that in the Census Report of 
the United States one volume 
is devoted to the mere enumera- 
tion of the religious sects which 
flourish in “ God’s own coun- 
try.” In the census which has 
recently been taken by the 
British Administration of Pal- 
estine, we find relatively an 
almost equally respectable 
variety, twenty-five denomina- 
tions and forty mother-tongues 
being recorded for a population 
of three-quarters of a million. 
Some such result as this is not 
surprising in the land which 
has not only given to the world 
Judaism and Christianity, and 
has played an appreciable part 
in the early development of 
Islam, but has attracted for 
many centuries pilgrims and 
settlers of every branch of the 
three faiths. It is, of course, 
Christianity which makes the 
principal contribution to this 
diversity, for every Episcopal 
Church and several others main- 
tain, as it were, an ecclesiastical 
embassy at the religious capital 
of the Christian world. Jeru- 
salem boasts four Patriarchs, 
Orthodox, Latin, Armenian, 
and Melkite; and if it is sur- 
passed in this respect by An- 
tioch, which gives a title to 


six, not one of the half a dozen 
Patriarchs of Antioch has been 
near Antioch for centuries, 
whereas three of Jerusalem’s 
four reside permanently in the 
Holy City. Apart from Patri- 
archs, Jerusalem is the see of 
Anglican, Jacobite, and Coptic 
Bishops, the seat of an Abys- 
sinian Abbot, and of Vicars- 
General innumerable ; while in 
the Orthodox Patriarchate alone 
no fewer than fifteen titular 
Archbishops assist the Patriarch 
in the ceremonies of the Church 
and enhance by their presence 
the dignity of his court. 

It is in the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, without ques- 
tion the most remarkable of 
all religious establishments, that 
the ecclesiastical comprehen- 
siveness of Jerusalem is to be 
seen in its most concentrated 
form. The Holy Sepulchre is 
the gathering - place of every 
form of Catholicism, Western 
and Eastern, of Orthodox and 
Monophysite, of forgotten here- 
sies and dead languages, a very 
Babel of Christianity, in which 
God is worshipped not only 
in Greek and Latin, Arabic and 
Slavonic, but in Syriac and 
Armenian, Coptic and ancient 
Ge’z.1 In these several tongues 
are intoned the rites of Rome 
and Byzantium, of Antioch 





' The liturgical language of the Abyssinian Church and parent of the modern 
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and Alexandria, by men whose 
beliefs recall the fierce theolo- 
gical controversies of the early 
Councils ; at its altars officiate 
priests of every hue, from sable 
Abyssinians and tawny Copts 
to Franciscans of the familiar 
Western type. Of its votaries 
some keep Christmas after the 
New Year, others once a month ; 
within its walls are represented 
those who date their era from 
Diocletian’s persecution of the 
Christians, and those who prefer 
to do so from the Syrian con- 
quests of Seleucus Nicator. In 
short, there is celebrated in the 
Holy Sepulchre almost every 
known form of Christian liturgy 
and ritual, according to every 
known Kalendar: to the spec- 
tator this universal cathedral 
offers a variety of Christian 
ceremonial visible nowhere else 
under one roof. 

At the present time six! 
communities are established in 
the Holy Sepulchre, each hav- 
ing the whole or part ownership 
of certain portions of the build- 
ing. The principal partners 
are the Orthodox, the Latins, 
and the Armenians, whose 
shares are considerable; less 
well endowed are the Copts 
and Jacobites, while the hap- 
less Abyssinians are relegated 
to the roof of St Helena’s 
Chapel, of which more anon. 
In a sense there is even Moslem 
participation in the fabric, for 
Saladin made over to a college 
of dervishes the western pre- 
cincts of the church, including 





the palace of the Latin Patri- 
archs. To this day the palace 
forms a part of Saladin’s foun- 
dation of the Khanga, and the 
Imam of the adjacent Khanga 
Mosque shares with Orthodox 
and Franciscans the roof over 
the Sepulchre itself. In earlier 
times the Maronites, Nestorians, 
and Georgians had also their 
part, the latter having once 
been so prominent in Jerusalem 
that they ranked fourth in the 
Holy Sepulchre, and owned not 
only the Chapel of the Inven- 
tion of the Cross, but, for a time, 
the all-important one of Cal- 
vary. They lost their separate 
representation in the seven- 
teenth century because they 
could no longer afford to pay 
the tribute exacted by the 
Turkish Government from all 
the tenants of the Sepulchre, 
and many of their splendid 
medizval vestments now adorn 
the Treasury of the Orthodox. 
The Maronites appear to have 
withdrawn after the troubles 
which beset their native Leba- 
non in the middle of the last 
century ; but the few in Jeru- 
salem participate, together with 
the other Uniates, in the big 
Latin functions in the Sepul- 
chre, when their prelates, with 
those of the Melkite, Chaldean, 
Syrian, Armenian, and Abys- 
sinian Catholic rites, follow in 
the wake of the Latin Patri- 
arch. The poor little Nesto- 
rians, who once evangelised the 
west coast of India and half 
China, whose Bishops ruled in 





1 By the courtesy of the Orthodox Church, the Church of England is permitted 


to hold services in a chapel of the adjacent Convent of Abraham. 
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Ceylon and Siberia, Cyprus and 
Samarkand, have long since 
lost their chapel in the mother- 
church of their faith. 

The mentality of the people 
of Jerusalem is a very special 
one, and in none are its idiosyn- 
crasies more accentuated than 
in the denizens of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Each priest and 
monk within that building re- 
gards himself, not unnaturally, 
as placed there to bear witness 
for his own particular sect ; 
and his conception of his réle 
is determined by the secular 
tradition of the place, a tradi- 
tion of constant struggle on 
the part of each community 
to maintain its footing against 
its rivals in that coveted and 
contested spot, a tradition in 
accordance with which only 
the strong survive, while the 
weaklings go to the wall—or 
on to the roof. It has not 
always been a very happy 
family, that of the Holy Sepul- 
chre, and its history for the 
last eight hundred years or so 
is melancholy reading. Melan- 
choly, and even sordid, yet not 
without occasional comic relief. 
Thus at Easter 1674, when 
rivalry between Latins and 
Orthodox was particularly acute 
over the ownership of the 
actual tomb of the Saviour, 
there took place in front of 
the tomb a mélée, in the course 
of which two Orthodox monks 
were killed. The Orthodox 
sent their Patriarch to the 
Sultan in Adrianople with a 
passionate appeal for redress ; 
the Latins maintained with 
equal heat through the French 
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Ambassador to the Porte that 
the monks in question had died 
of old age. I myself have seen, 
his great beard bristling with 
holy wrath, the enraged Bishop 
of an Eastern Church, whose 
chapel was being encroached 
upon by the prelate of another 
denomination, wielding his pas- 
toral staff with devastating 
effect, not so much in order to 
collect his own sheep as to 
scatter the goats of his oppo- 
nent. Perhaps it is not alto- 
gether an unwise dispensation 
that has preserved from Ayyu- 
bid into British times the Mos- 
lem gate-keepers of the Sepul- 
chre, for not only are the 
members of this ancient and 
aristocratic corporation the re- 
positories of age-long tradition 
and experience in the com- 
plicated questions of right and 
privilege which arise within the 
Holy Sepulchre, their neutrality 
as Mohammedans gives them 
additional authority to mediate 
in the disputes which still arise 
within its walls. The two 
families to whom the keys of 
the church are entrusted, the 
Judeh and the Nusseibeh, claim 
that their ancestors received 
this charge from the Khalif 
’Omar in the seventh century. 
It is more probable, however, 
that they were appointed by 
Saladin when he took Jeru- 
salem in 1187, being granted 
a portion of the fee then levied 
on every pilgrim. The fees 
imposed by the Moslem rulers 
of Jerusalem were officially 
abolished under Sultan ’Abdu’l 
Mejid, uncle of the new Khalif 
of the same name, but in 
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earlier days were a very sore 
subject with the pilgrims. In- 
deed one of the chroniclers 
goes so far as to attribute to 
an incident provoked by these 
exactions the exodus, if not the 
genesis, of the Crusades. It 
appears that Count Raymond 
of Toulouse, afterwards one of 
the leaders of the First Crusade, 
was asked when on the pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem for more than 
the usual amount by the Mos- 
lem gate-keeper of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Raymond refused, 
and in the scuffle which en- 
sued his right eye was knocked 
out. ‘‘ He kept the eye,” says 
the chronicler, ‘‘ wrapped it in 
the corner of his garment, 
brought it to Rome, showed it 
everywhere, and thus aroused 
such indignation that great 
counts rose up, collected large 
armies, and marched on Con- 
stantinople.” The tale, albeit 
fanciful, indicates the extent 
to which the theme preoccupied 
men’s minds in those days; 
and the desire of Western 
Christendom to obtain posses- 
sion of the Holy City was main- 
tained and stimulated by the 
complaints of the pilgrims who, 
year by year, were outlining 
the routes of future Crusading 
armies. The treatment ac- 
corded by the Moslems to the 
Christian pilgrims in pre-Cru- 
sading days varied with the 
sentiments of individual rulers. 
The earlier Khalifs, both Om- 
mayad and ’Abbasid, were con- 
spicuously tolerant. Harun al- 
Rashid, who is known to have 
maintained friendly relations 
with Charlemagne, is actually 
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related to have presented to 
him the keys of the Holy 
Sepulchre (also an elephant, 
which surprised the Emperor’s 
subjects very much); and 
Charles founded in Jerusalem 
a hospice for the accommoda- 
tion of pilgrims, the first of a 
long succession of similar estab- 
lishments with which the Holy 
City has been endowed. The 
period of free access on the 
part of Christians to their holy 
places came to an abrupt end 
in the reign of the Fatimite 
Khalif Hakim. This demented 
tyrant, who was to become the 
founder and deity of the re- 
ligion of the Druses, is stated 
by some of the chroniclers to 
have been inflamed against the 
Christians by tales of frauds 
practised at the ceremony of 
the Holy Fire. Whatever the 
reason, in 1009 he caused the 
Holy Sepulchre to be razed to 
the ground, and for thirty years 
its site lay desolate and waste. 
The work of Charlemagne, too, 
was swept away in the general 
destruction of Christian pro- 
perty, and it was not until 
after Hakim’s death that church 
and hospice were rebuilt. The 


latter task was undertaken by 


certain charitable merchants of 
Amalfi, whose hospice deserves 
to be remembered, for upon it 
there arose an institution which 
labours for and in the Holy 
City to-day as it did eight 
centuries ago, the Order of St 
John of Jerusalem. 

Originally a group of small 
separate chapels surmounting 
the holy sites, and combined 
into one comprehensive cathe- 
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dral by the Crusaders, the Holy 
Sepulchre in its present form 
has maintained its medieval 
design and dimensions, although 
half of the medisxval fabric 
was destroyed by fire in 1808. 
The two main parts of the 
building, each surmounted by 
a@ conspicuous dome, are the 
circular Rotunda or Church of 
the Anastasis, which covers 
the tomb itself, and the rect- 
angular Chorus Dominorum of 
the Crusaders, now the cathe- 
dral of the Orthodox. The 
Rotunda is the common pro- 
perty of all the communities 
within the Holy Sepulchre, and 
is therefore the most difficult 
to administer. Complicated 
regulations prescribe the times 
at which the several Churches 
shall proceed to their services, 
and the manner in which they 
shall marshal their processions ; 


but when the big festivals of 
the Western and Eastern rites 
coincide, even this elaborate 
code does not always avert 


moments of tension. When, 
towards 1848, the wooden dome 
of the Rotunda, rebuilt after 
the fire of 1808, fell into decay, 
it took twenty years of thorny 
hegotiations between those con- 
cerned and their protecting 
Powers before it could be re- 
Placed. From lesser matters 
the dispute extended to greater : 
the Crimean War, as Kinglake 
tells us, began “in the heart 
of Jerusalem, in the Holy 
Sepulchre itself.” Some of the 
parties were quite prepared to 
see the Rotunda roofless rather 
than abate one jot of their pre- 
tensions in favour of their 
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rivals; and the wrangling 
might have been prolonged in- 
definitely had not the Emperor 
Alexander II. actively inter- 
vened, and, in understanding 
with Napoleon III. and the 
Sultan, erected in 1868 the 
present ugly iron dome. As 
an example of the difficulties 
entailed by joint occupancy in 
the Sepulchre may be men- 
tioned the case of its medizval 
belfry. Three sides of this in- 
teresting structure of the twelfth 
century are in good repair be- 
cause their ownership is not 
divided and not in doubt. The 
possession of the fourth side 
(an important aspect of pos- 
session in the Holy Places is 
the right to maintain) is claimed 
by more than one community, 
and as none of the claimants 
will allow the others to under- 
take the most necessary repairs, 
lest by repairing they should 
reinforce their claims, this wall 
remains unpointed and in a 
state of palpable neglect. The 
belfry thus suggests one of 
those paintings to be seer in 
the shop-windows of cleaners 
and restorers of pictures, the 
one half brilliant and varnished, 
the other dark, mouldering, and 
coated with dirt. 

The central object of the 
Rotunda is the tomb itself, a 
two-roomed chapel, rebuilt, like 
the Rotunda, after the fire of 
1808. It is constructed of red 
Palestinian marble in the de- 
plorable Levantine taste of the 
time by a Greek architect of 
Mytilene, and is in the eyes 
of countless thousands, despite 
its unworthy appearance, the 
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most sacred spot upon earth. 
Western ideas of reverence are 
sometimes shocked by the 
familiarity with which Eastern 
Christians treat their places of 
devotion: because families of 
Oriental pilgrims, pernoctating 
within the church, will squat 
down in front of the Tomb of 
Christ and there consume un- 
concernedly their evening meal, 
it does not mean that they will 
not immediately afterwards 
prostrate themselves inside it 
in a very frenzy of adoration. 
They feel as much at home in- 
side the Holy Sepulchre as in 
their own houses; indeed, the 
Rotunda is literally the home 
of scores of monks, whose bed- 
rooms up in the galleries over- 
look the very tomb itself. 
To illustrate this attitude of 
mind towards the Sepulchre, 
which for want of a better 
word I am impelled to call 
domestic, I would quote the 
following sentence from an offi- 
cial report laid before Parlia- 
ment in 1854 during the course 
of the negotiations regarding 
the dome: “ After the Corban 
Bairam festival the Commis- 
sioner, Afif Bey, with a suite 
of local effendis, met the three 
Patriarchs, Greek, Latin, and 
Armenian, in the Church of 
the Resurrection, just in front 
of the Holy Sepulchre itself, 
and under the great dome; 
there they were regaled with 
sherbets, confectionery, and 
pipes, at the expense of the 
three convents, who vied with 
each other in making luxurious 
display on the occasion.” But 
it is in the annual ceremony, or 
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“miracle,” of the Holy Fire, 
performed on the Saturday be- 
fore the Orthodox Easter, that 
this domestic attitude finds 
its most complete expression. 
From an early hour on Good 
Friday the Rotunda begins to 
fill with pilgrims of all nations 
and of all ages, with Russians 
and Copts and Orthodox Arabs 
from every part of Palestine, 
Syria, and Trans-jordania, with 
tottering old men and women 
who have come to leave their 
bones in the Holy Land, with 
sucklings in their mothers’ arms. 
Wooden hutches, looking rather 
like large dog-kennels, have 
been rigged up in tiers around 
the walls, and in these the more 
favoured or the more wealthy 
spend the night, while those 
who cannot afford to pay for 
such special accommodation 
make shift as best they may 
on the stone flags of the church. 
By Saturday morning every 
nook and cranny is occupied 
by a dense and feverish throng ; 
and even in the courtyard out- 
side, and on the roofs which 
overlook it, there is not a pin- 
nacle and projection, however 
perilous, that has not been 
manned by those who cannot 
find room inside. Some, like 
the Stylites of old, are perched 
on the tops of pillars; and an 
apparently endless stream of 
persons ascends the swaying 
ladders, placed against the walls 
of golden-brown sandstone, to 
the dizziest of ledges. Time- 
honoured custom assigns these 
coigns of vantage to the Arab 
pilgrims according to their dis- 
tricts ; the people of Nazareth 
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and Damascus, Salt and Kerak, 
Tripoli and Aleppo, have each 
their appointed eyrie. Sud- 
denly, at ten o’clock, the bells 
of the Holy Sepulchre break 
out into that clang of strange 
and unforgettable rhythm, 
which is the signal that the 
Orthodox Patriarch is leaving 
the Patriarchal palace on his 
way to the Sepulchre, and the 
crowd both inside and outside 
the church becomes tense with 
anticipation. There now takes 
place what is perhaps the most 
characteristically ‘‘ domestic ”’ 
episode of the morning, the one 
which, at all events, emphasises 
the most unmistakably the 
essential Orientalism of the 
Christians of the country. Al- 
though the Rotunda is so closely 
packed that it seems impossible 
that it should hold another 
person, there forces its way into 
it from the east a procession 
of the “‘ young men,” the shebdab, 
wild-looking young peasants of 
the Christian villages of the 
neighbourhood, worked up into 
a state of the highest excite- 
ment. Hoarsely they chant 
their topical verses in a heavily 
stressed measure, thus— 
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in a measure such as Moslem 
dervishes employ when shout- 
ing themselves into ecstasy at 
their zikr. The burden of their 
Song is some such stanza as 
this :— 
‘* Melek George ya Fasih ! 

Ya Nasr Din al Mesih, 

Melek George ya Mansur ! 

Bi seifak haddeina al-sur. 


Melek George la tinham, 
Askerak ‘amma tiltam !”— 
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which may be roughly trans- 
lated as follows :— 


‘‘Father of eloquence, George the 
King ! 
Defending the faith of Christ the 
Lord, 
Ever victorious, George the King ! 
The walls have fallen by thy sword. 
Be not troubled, O George the King, 
Thy soldiers in hosts are gathering !” 


At their head, standing on the 
shoulders of two of his fellows 
and swinging his body in every 
direction, is borne their leader, 
a frenzied individual with kohl- 
blackened eyes, who, as he 
brandishes his sword furiously 
about him and finally executes 
a sword-dance on the heads 
of his companions, suggests a 
Persian devotee at Muharram 
rather than a participant in a 
Christian service. By this time 
the chants of the shebéb have 
been taken up by the crowd, 
and the pounding of their heavy 
rhythm fills the dome. Soon 
the vanguard of the ecclesi- 
astical procession is seen to 
emerge from behind the icono- 
stasis of the Chorus Domin- 
orum, the banners and their 
bearers swaying from side to 
side as the police with great 
difficulty force a way for them 
through the solid mass of hu- 
manity. Somehow or other 
they reach the Rotunda and 
pass thrice round the tomb, 
first the choir, then the priests 
and Archimandrites, then the 
Archbishops, finally the Patri- 
arch, vested in white and gold 
brocade and crowned with a 
jewelled mitre. After the third 
circuit the Patriarch is led to 
the door of the tomb, at which, 
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following the precedent of his 
Turkish predecessor, the British 
Governor of Jerusalem has 
taken up his position with his 
staff. Here he is divested of 
cope and mitre, while the seals 
of the door of the tomb—previ- 
ously affixed by the Moslem 
gatekeeper in the presence of 
the Governor as a visible pre- 
caution against fraud — are 
broken. Hastily the Patriarch 
and an Armenian vartabed (it 
should be explained that the 
Armenians participate with the 
Orthodox in the ceremony) are 
pushed inside, all lights are 
extinguished, and there ensues 
a pause of painfully strained 
expectancy, not unmixed with 
apprehension. For in the pan- 
demonium which will shortly 
be let loose anything may 
happen, and the toll of lives 
which the Holy Fire has taken 
in the course of its history must 
run into thousands. Alone in 
1834, when the miracle was 
celebrated in the presence of 
Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt, three 
hundred victims were carried 
to their burial and two hun- 
dred more were seriously in- 
jured. These exceptionally 
heavy casualties were due in 
part to a delay in the appear- 
ance of the Fire, for Ibrahim 
was late, and, clearly, the 
Christian miracle could not be 
accomplished until the all- 
powerful Mohammedan Pasha 
had arrived. Nowadays the 


people are not left long in 
suspense. In a minute or two 
a shout of triumph goes up 
from the crowd. A brand lit 
by the fire, which the vast 


majority of those present be- 
lieve to have come down from 
heaven, is being pushed by a 
shaking hand—the Patriarch’s 
and the Armenian vartabed’s— 
through a small orifice on each 
side of the tomb, and those 
near by struggle desperately and 
regardless of each other’s safety 
to be the first to light their 
taper from it and thus to en- 
sure their eternal salvation. 
In the twinkling of an eye the 
fire has passed from hand to 
hand (all present have provided 
themselves with bundles of 
candles), and the church, hith- 
erto in semi-darkness, is in an 
instant aflicker and ablaze. 
Into every corner and recess 
of the building, around the 
galleries and up to the domes, 
rushes the new fire of the 
Resurrection year, so that 
within a few seconds there is 
no spot, however remote or 
lofty, which is not scintillating 
with a spark of the divine 
light. It is a sight of singular 
beauty, this leaping of fire 
over the sea of humanity; but 
with this one exception, the 
spectacle is grim, horrible, bar- 
baric. We look, not upon the 
descent of a lambent Pente- 
costal flame, but upon the 
turmoil of an inferno, intensi- 
fied by the terrible roar of a 
mob delirious with excitement, 
by the wild swaying of an 
irresponsible crowd gone mad. 
Women shriek, faint, are trod- 
den under foot, then somehow 
pulled up and passed out of 
the church over the heads of 
the people; terrified children 
are thrown from person to per- 
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son, like the ball at water- 
polo, till they are out of the 
danger zone; men are crushed 
against the tomb by irresistible 
periodical surges until one won- 
ders why their ribs are not 
cracked like egg-shell. Mean- 
while the pilgrims in their 
frenzy apply the bunches of 
lighted tapers to their heads, 
their hands, their breasts, as a 
purification from their sins; 
and the smoke and heat issu- 
ing from the thousands of 
burning guttering candles be- 
come almost unbearable. In 
the midst of this hideous con- 
fusion the shebéb again come 
to the fore, this time to clear 
@ harrow passage through the 
crowd on either side of the 
tomb to the exits from the 
building. Down each of these 
lanes speeds a runner with 
torch aflame (repeating, though 
he knows it not, the lampado- 
phoria of the ancient Greeks), 
the one to bear the Holy Fire 
southward to the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, and 
the other northward to Ramal- 
lah and Nazareth and beyond. 
Before the war the Fire was 
borne also to Jaffa, whence 
it was carried by ship to 
Odessa for distribution through 
the length and breadth of 
Russia. 

The centre of interest now 
shifts to the entrance of the 
tomb, where an animated 
struggle is in progress. For 
the Patriarch and his Armenian 
colleague are on the point of 
emerging, and certain persons 
have the right to await them 
at the door and to light their 
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candles from the bunches of 
tapers, which the two prelates 
carry in metal torch-holders. 
An Armenian and a Jacobite 
priest are there, palpitating 
with excitement, also a Coptic 
pilgrim, who for a great price 
has bought at auction in the 
Coptic convent the privilege to 
be the first of his race to re- 
ceive the Fire at the Patriarch’s 
hand. The door of the tomb, 
an exceedingly narrow one, 
opens inwards ;. and the three 
are so eager for their fire that, 
were they not held back by 
policemen specially chosen for 
the task, they would rush into 
the tomb and effectively pre- 
vent the two within from com- 
ing out. Finally, the Patriarch 
and his companion stagger out 
of the little chapel, holding 
aloft their blazing torches, and 
the crowd instinctively surges 
towards them. Before it can 
approach, the Patriarch is seized 
by half a dozen British officials, 
who have volunteered for the 
purpose, and is rushed ex- 
hausted, recumbent on their 
shoulders, up the Chorus Domin- 
orum and deposited in safety 
behind the iconostasis. Curzon, 
describing the Holy Fire of 
1834, says that the Patriarch 
feigns insensibility on these 
occasions, so that the piigrims 
may imagine him to be over- 
come with the glory of the 
Almighty, from whose imme- 
diate presence they believe him 
to have returned. But in truth 
there is little need for him to 
simulate unconsciousness. The 
physical ordeal through which 
he has passed, the menacing 
K2 
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surge of which he is the object, 
the crowd, the noise, the heat 
which encompass him, would 
amply suffice to render faint 
the central figure of the Holy 
Fire. 

Scareely has the Patriarch 
been borne away than a fresh 
procession begins to circum- 
ambulate the tomb, on this 
occasion formed byjthe Mono- 
physite Churches, Armenian, 
Jacobite, and Coptic. Qavasses 
in embroidered. Albanian dress 
make a way for it by beating 
the floor with their heavy 
batons, silver-topped, but shod 
with iron. First come the 
Armenians, led by two deacons, 
holding each a silver nef con- 
taining incense. Magnificent 
beyond all others in Jerusalem 
are the vestments of the Ar- 
menians, their colours mellowed 
by great age, their embroidered 
fabrics rigid with seed-pearls 
and rubies and cabochon emer- 
alds. Their prelates wear enor- 
mous mitres, of the Roman 
shape, but of dimensions all 
their own. As they pass thrice 
round the tomb they bless the 
people with a little hand-cross 
encrusted with precious stones, 
from which is suspended a fall 
of lace. Next come the Copts 
with a choir of Egyptian pil- 
grims, swarthy fellahin from 
the Nile Delta, who look strange- 
ly out of place in dalmatics of 
purple velvet and tall stiff head- 
dresses of the same material. 
Last come the Jacobites, whose 
Church is one of the most in- 
teresting of the early Christian 
communities of the East, their 
yestments red, green, and yel- 
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low, their choir-boys more voci- 
ferous than any others. Like 
the Nestorian, the Jacobite 
Church provides no mitre for 
its Bishops, who have to con- 
tent themselves with a sort of 
embroidered amice, which they 
drape, when vested, over the 
black turban of their daily 
wear. Yet this unusual head- 
gear lends the Jacobite Bishop 
of Jerusalem a patriarchal and 
even mysterious air as he pro- 
cesses round the Rotunda, a 
hooded shrouded figure, bless- 
ing the crowd with the little 
cross carried in his right hand, 
holding in his left the pastoral 
staff of two serpents’ heads, 
hissing at one another over orb 
and cross. Walking behind the 
Bishop are one or two Indian 
priests of the Church of Mala- 
bar, last surviving example of 
the missionary activity of the 
Nestorians, but now in com- 
munion with the Jacobite Patri- 
arch of Antioch. 

As this motley procession 
forces its way through the 
crowd and the smoke, there 
rises from a score of censers 
another sort of smoke, which 
gives to the atmosphere a wel- 
come element of fragrance. 
There rises, too, a din of East- 
ern chants in languages beside 
which the New Testament 
Greek of the Orthodox Church 
sounds strangely modern. The 
speech of Phrygians, of Abra- 
ham, of the Pharaohs is pre- 
served in the litanies which 
these monks of Asia and’Africa 
are screaming in weird caco- 
phony ; in more respects than 
one does the kindling of the 
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fire recall the early ages 
of mankind, the dawn of 
history. 

There is a picturesque story 
of the seventeenth century to 
the effect that Ferdinand L., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, anx- 
ious to secure for his Medicean 
Chapel a shrine which would 
exceed in sanctity any other 
in Italy, even the Holy House 
of Loreto itself, begged his 
Eastern ally Fakhr al-Din to 
carry off for him the Saviour’s 
tomb. Had the Druse Emir 
succeeded in this enterprise, 
had he contrived to remove the 
sepulchre of Christ from Jeru- 
salem to Florence, the lives of 
subsequent victims of the Holy 
Fire would have been saved, 
but the world would have been 
the poorer by the disappear- 
ance of the most amazing cere- 
mony in all Christendom. 

A function far more placid 
is that of the Washing of the 
Feet, which takes place in the 
forecourt of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the Orthodox Maundy Thurs- 
day, and has nothing in com- 
mon with the Holy Fire but 
the dense crowd disposed on 
the floor of the court and at 
every window, pinnacle, and 
roof that overlooks it. In the 
middle of the large open space 
has been rigged up a platform, 
surrounded by a balustrade and 
furnished with a chair for the 
Patriarch at one end and two 
benches on either side. At the 
appointed hour a peal of bells 
announces the appearance of 
the Patriarch and his clergy, 
who emerge from the door of 
the Church and mount the 


steps of the platform, vested on 
this occasion in red and gold. 
The Patriarch takes his place 
on his throne, and twelve 
priests, representing the twelve 
Apostles, range themselves on 
the benches on his right and 
left. A deacon removes the 
Patriarch’s mitre and outer 
vestments and girds him with 
an ample Turkish towel, while 
another towel is slung over his 
shoulder. A basin and ewer 
of silver gilt, the gift of a 
Russian Emperor, are put into 
his hands, and there now begins 
a miracle-play, based on the 
thirteenth chapter of St John’s 
Gospel. In front of each 
* Apostle ”’ the Patriarch kneels, 
washing the bared right foot 
and drying it with his towel, 
then receiving the priest’s kiss 
on his hand and returning it 
on the cheek. When it comes 
to “‘ St Peter’s ” turn the Gospel 
colloquy is re-enacted; “St 
Peter” protests, the Patriarch 
insists, “St Peter” humbly 
acquiesces. After the feet of 
the Twelve have been washed 
and dried, the scene shifts in 
imagination to the Garden of 
Gethsemane on that Passover 
night. ‘‘ Peter” and “ James ” 
and ‘“‘ John” crouch on the 
steps of the platform and fall 
asleep, are roused and slumber, 
and are roused again; and 
once more the Gospel narrative 
is faithfully reproduced. A 
sermon preached (since the 
British occupation in English) 
from an open-air pulpit brings 
the ceremony to a close. The 
bells peal, the Patriarch dons 
again his sumptuous vestments, 
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and the procession reforms and 
leaves the court. The quaintest 
touch comes at the end. As 
the Patriarch passes through 
the crowd he asperges it with 
a posy of sweet basil, dipped in 
the water wherein he has washed 
the feet; and the pilgrims 
scramble eagerly towards the 
empty platform, hastening to 
immerse their handkerchiefs in 
the basin before it is removed 
by the attendants. 

From the ambulatory behind 
the Chorus Dominorum a flight 
of steps leads down to St 
Helena’s Chapel, a venerable 
sanctuary dating in part from 
the seventh century. But the 
architectural interest of the 
chapel, considerable as it is, 
is exceeded by that attaching 
to the settlement on its roof, 
above which its cupola projects 
like the upturned half of an 
egg. For hither, after being 
ousted from more eligible parts 
of the Church by their stronger 
rivals, have gradually retreated 
the Abyssinian monks, who 
have built their huts on the 
flat roof of the chapel among 
the ruins of the medieval 
cloister of the Augustinian 
Canons. The Abyssinians may 
well claim not only the sym- 
pathy but the respect of their 
fellow-Christians, for they have 
preserved in the heart of Africa, 
surrounded by Moslem and 
pagan peoples, the faith to 
which they were converted in 
the fourth century. That the 
Abyssinian Church, isolated for 
centuries from the rest of 
Christendom, should have de- 
veloped peculiarities of its own 
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is not surprising. The royal 
House of Ethiopia, as is known, 
claims descent from King Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba, 
and this claim is reflected in 
certain Jewish practices adopted 
by the Church. The Church of 
Abyssinia keeps holy both 
Saturday and Sunday; on its 
altars it venerates an object 
called the tabot, which is the 
replica of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant brought to Abyssinia by 
the Queen of Sheba on her 
return from Jerusalem. Apart 
from its Jewish features, it is 
the only Church to which it 
has occurred to canonise Pon- 
tius Pilate: the festival of this 
original saint is kept in Abys- 
sinia on the 25th June. The 
rulers of Abyssinia take the 
deepest interest in the national 
Church and in its representa- 
tives at the Holy Sepulchre; 
and from time to time a pictur- 
esque embassy from the Lion 
of Judah (or should it be the 
Lioness of Judah, now that an 
empress-regnant sits on the 
throne of Menelik ?) finds its 
way to Jerusalem. The Abys- 
sinians in the Holy City gene- 
rally hold their services in 4 
circular church built outside 
the walls by Menelik’s wife, the 
Empress Taitu; but once a 
year, on the evening of Holy 
Fire day, they indulge in the 
dissipation of a procession 
around St Helena’s dome. In 
a tent erected for the occasion 
is held the preliminary part of 
the service, at an altar laden 
with icons depicting black-faced 
saints. That this is African 
Christianity is made manifest 
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by the tom-toms beaten by 
monks squatting on the floor ; 
other monks rattle sistra in- 
distinguishable from those 
found in the tomb of Tutankh- 
amen. The priests not occu- 
pied in these ways proceed to 
“dance before the Lord” to 
the accompaniment of noises 
rarely heard at a Christian ser- 
vice outside Abyssinia. Then 
the clergy form up and pass 
out of the tent on to the roof, 
the Abbot walking last under a 
gorgeous State umbrella, wear- 
ing a triple crown. The pro- 
cession that succeeds is not a 
meaningless gyration: some- 
thing wistful, something path- 
etic underlies a performance 
which is apt to strike the un- 
seeing Western eye as merely 
grotesque. As they shuffle 
three times round the cupola 
with their curious dancing step, 
to the tune of rattle and drum, 
these simple black men from 
Central Africa are looking for 
the body of Christ. ‘“‘ They 
have taken away the Lord out 
of the sepulchre, and we know 
not where they have laid Him ”’ 
is the burden of their refrain, 
and the ceremony, unlike that 
of the Holy Fire, ends in a 
minor key. It is not until the 
following morning that it finds 
its conclusion in the feast of 
Easter, when the white man’s 
bells and the black man’s drums 
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proclaim to Jerusalem that 
*“ Christ is risen.” 

And so might be prolonged 
almost indefinitely the tale of 
the strange and curious sights 
and scenes in which the Holy 
Sepulchre abounds. On its in- 
numerable relics and traditional 
sites I have preferred not to 
dwell; it is to its human ele- 
ment rather than to these that 
the Sepulchre owes its incom- 
parable interest. That the 
Stone of Unction, placed where 
it is in 1810, may occupy the 
site of the original stone is in-. 
finitely less important than the 
devotion lavished upon it by 
countless pilgrims; that men 
are still invested in the Latin 
chapel, as they were in the 
Middle Ages, with the Order 
of the Sepulchre, is a better 
object-lesson in the endurance 
of tradition than the precise 
age of the sword wherewith 
they receive the accolade. The 
ceremonies I have endeavoured 
to describe draw their true 
significance not from their ac- 
cessories, but from the emo- 
tions they evoke; and it is 
through the variety and in- 
tensity of these emotions, 
through its unique position as 
a museum of ecclesiastical eth- 
nology, if the term may be 
allowed, that the Holy Sepul- 
chre is supreme among the 
shrines of the. Christian world. 
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ADAM-ZAD. 


BY AL KHANZIR. 


‘* Aurelle comprenait. . 


- » que le monde est un grand parc dessiné par un 


dieu jardinier pour les gentlemen des Royaumes-Unis.”—‘ Les Silences du 


Colonel Bramble.’ 


EVERY one who has a hobby 
assuredly should keep a diary. 
It may not be a thing of beauty, 
but in after days it will be a 
joy for ever. For a number of 
years my particular hobby was 
big-game shooting. In a very 
humble way, of course: my 
small stock of experiences is 
limited to India and the coun- 
tries on her borders. But I 
have kept a diary: that is the 
point. Largely a record of 


failure and disappointment— 
that diary,—and its literary 


merit is nil. Yet to the writer 
it has the power of bringing 
back countless long-forgotten 
happenings trivial in them- 
selves, and of thus recreating 
for him the very atmosphere 
of the jungle and the mountain- 
side. Therein its value to him 
lies—its very great value. 
Bears figure on many pages 
of my diary. And that is 
natural, for wherever you go 
in search of Indian big-game 
—whether in the hills or on 
the plains—there are almost 
certain to be bears in the 
offing. Rarely are they in 
themselves the raison détre of 
the expedition. They are mere 
adjuncts—the ground game of 
the covert-shoot, as it were. 
But rabbits serve a very useful 
purpose ; and so do bears. 


In India proper, exclusive of 
Burma and Ceylon, we have 
of course three distinct species 
of bear—the brown bear, often 
called the snow-bear ; the black 
Himalayan bear ; and the sloth 
bear of the plains. These 
species live, move, and have 
their being in successive layers 
or strata. The mountain-tops 
and high open meadows are 
the home of the brown bear. 
On the wooded slopes down to 
the foot-hills of the Himalaya 
you meet the black bear. And 
thence throughout the whole of 
India the sloth bear holds the 
field. Let us start at the top 
stratum and work downwards 
to see what the diary has to 
tell us about each in turn. 

A word of introduction to 
the brown bear is indicated 
for the benefit of those who do 
not already know him. Catch 
Adam-zad, the brown bear, 
just before he retires to his 
winter sleep, or soon after he - 
has emerged from it, and you 
will find him wearing a long, 
thick, silky coat of any shade 
from pale café-au-lait to sepia. 
And he is a big beast to boot : 
a full-grown skin will measure 
over seven feet from nose to 
tip. A good brown bearskin 
is a very pleasing trophy. 

His is normally a retiring 
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nature. He loves the upland 
meadows, the snow, and the 
pine forest. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he falls from grace. Then 
he indulges in nocturnal raids 
on the little terraced fields of 
the mountain villages. Also he 
occasionally develops a de- 
praved taste for mutton. The 
vice takes him badly. Turn 
him loose in a sheep-fold and 
Adam-zad sees red. 

Except in the sheep-folds 
above mentioned, Adam-zad 
rarely gives trouble unpro - 
voked. Unprovoked, mark you; 
for, like the poor cat i’ the 
adage, quand on Vattaque il se 
défend. A béte méchante he em- 
phatically is, within the mean- 
ing of the Act. But he lives in 
comparatively open country, 
where you can take your shot 
from a respectful distance, so 
regrettable incidents are rare. 

Many a time did I view 
Adam-zad from afar before I 
had the chance to make his 
closer acquaintance. During 
long days spent after ibex his 
portly brown figure grew fam- 
iliar to me as he cantered pur- 
posefully along the distant 
mountain-side, his flounces flop- 
‘ping as he went. My first en- 
counter with him when it 
came was to be sufficiently 
remarkable. This encounter 
had its mise en scéne in the 
valley of the Chandrabagh, as 
the upper waters of the Chenab 
are called. The river there 
Tuns in a narrow gorge, with 
stupendous mountains rising on 
either bank from its very brink. 
And my tent was pitched beside 
& small village—a mere cluster 


of flat-roofed huts a few hun- 
dred feet above the water. 

On a memorable morning 
five o’clock found me still 
abed: we had a march in 
prospect, so there was no need 
to rise as early as on shooting 
days. 

Now it so fell out that dur- 
ing the preceding night Adam- 
zad had come down to feed in 
the barley crops on the oppo- 
site bank. In the grey light 
of dawn the outraged owner 
saw him as he slunk from the 
fields back to his lair far above 
the valley. You must know, 
too, that there was just there 
a jhula or swinging rope-bridge 
across the Chandrabagh. And 
across that bridge the out- 
raged owner now flew rather 
than ran. In record time you 
might have seen him arrive 
panting and spluttering at my 
tent. 

Followed a scene of wild 
activity. In a twinkling my 
faithful henchman Dharma had 
produced the rifle and dragged 
me out of bed. Then, airily 
clad in pink pyjamas and with 
nothing but socks on my de- 
voted feet, I found myself 
committed to the chase. We 
started: the outraged owner, 
Dharma, and myself. And 
down to the jhula we raced all 
three. 

Jhulas, of course, have often 
been described before. But 
each has its own peculiar idio- 
syncrasies. This was a par- 
ticularly evil jhula. So per- 
haps a word of description 
will here be given. This jhula 
was about eighty yards in 
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length. It consisted of three 
cables of withies stretched in 
a graceful curve across the 
gorge, perhaps two hundred 
feet above the river. Along 
the lowest cable you walked 
delicately, resting a hand lightly 
on each of the other cables 
the while. These last hung 
on either side of the central 
cable along which you tripped, 
and about three feet above it. 
In theory these three cables 
were mutually attached by oc- 
casional circumambient ropes. 
But in Lahoul they are firm 
believers in the policy of wait- 
and-see. They wait until in 
the process of time a jhula 
collapses under some luckless 
wight. Then they perforce 
repair it. Here most of the 
tie-ropes were missing. So you 
can imagine that in the good 
strong breeze which usually 
blows down these gorges the 
cables were apt to sag apart. 
Then you performed involun- 
tary contortions to turn a 
Blondin green with envy. And 
all the time, remember, the 
hungry tortured waters of the 
Chandrabagh were raging be- 
low—waters so cold and rapid 
that not even a fish can live 
in them. Frankly, in the mat- 
ter of jhula bridges I am what 
Mr Belloc calls a ‘‘ coward 
regardant.” But that morning 
I took the jhula in my stride. 
It is wonderful what you can 
do when your blood’s up. 
Meanwhile the news had 
spread that a tamasha was 
forward. And the entire popu- 
lation of the village crowded 
out—to walls and battlements, 
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yea, to chimney-tops—to watch 
the fun. Which was fortunate ; 
for once we had reached the 
farther bank, we found our- 
selves swallowed up in the 
stunted scrub which covered 
the almost vertical hillside. 
There was no field of view to 
speak of. But to the specta- 
tors perched well up the oppo- 
site hillside both bear and 
hunters were plainly visible. 
And they waved us on ecstatic- 
ally with assorted items of 
their wardrobe. In fact they 
overdid it. Each seemed to 
indicate a different direction. 
And all this time Adam-zad, 
somewhere up aloft, was beat- 
ing a dignified retreat. How- 
ever, we gathered at least a 
general indication of his where- 
abouts. Enough to enable us 
to folow—faint but pursuing. 

At last we saw him. A 
large light-coloured bear he 
was. He was standing almost 
wholly screened from view by 
a small tree. I drew a breath- 
less and unsteady bead on him 
and fired. Adam-zad collapsed, 
and rolled against the tree- 
trunk. 

We found a large gaping 
wound in his head. Since I 
had aimed at his shoulder this 
was a trifle disconcerting. Still 
his skull was obviously shat- 
tered, and all’s well that ends 
well. We signalled back to 
camp for ropes and skinning- 
knives, and waited in wrapt 
admiration of the corpse. As 
I say, he was a big bear—the 
biggest I have ever shot. 

In due course these acces- 
sories arrived. Then we al- 
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chored Adam-zad by the feet 
to stop his sliding down the 
hill into the river, and set to 
skin him. But the first in- 
cision had a most electrifying 
effect. Adam-zad rose from 
the dead before our very eyes. 
With one mighty heave he 
had all but regained his feet. 
Consternation reigned. 

The rifle lay close by. And 
my men hung on to the ropes 
just long enough to let me 
reach it. Insinuating the muz- 
zle into Adam-zad’s armpit as 
he struggled, I pulled the trig- 
ger. Adam-zad collapsed once 
more—this time dead in very 
earnest. 

When we had skinned him 
the clue to his resurrection 
stood revealed. The first shot 
had struck him right on the 
crown of his very tough pate. 
The grazing blow had given 
him a nasty scalp-wound cer- 
tainly, but the light high- 
velocity bullet had been de- 
flected without even cracking 
his skull. Adam-zad had sub- 
sided with only a mild con- 
cussion—nothing more. A mere 
prick of the skinning-knife had 
been enough to resuscitate him. 
Since that day I have often 
longed to try this cure on 
horsey friends who tumble on 
their heads. You must admit 
that here it worked like a charm. 

When I shot this bear the 
camp happened to be out of 
meat. That was hardly sur- 
prising. The valley of the 
Chandrabagh is not a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. Far 
from it. I have watched the 
population out on the hillside 


armed with pointed stones, 
digging up roots to eke out 
its miserable subsistence. So, 
with a jour maigre in prospect, 
the vision of that nude and 
ample corpse bereft of skin 
revived childhood memories— 
the ‘ Leather-Stocking Tales ’ 
and the like: also the ‘ Golden 
Bough ’ of maturer years. For 
has not Sir James Frazer told 
us that the Aino of Saghalien— 
at least I think it is the Aino ? 
—esteem bear’s-meat so highly 
that they actually worship the 
creature as their deity? I 
pictured succulent gobbets of 
bear-steak roasting in my wig- 
wam. 

My Kashmiri cook was aghast 
at the suggestion. No self-re- 
specting mortal ever ate bears: 
it was rank cannibalism. How- 
ever, I persisted. And that 
very night the bear-steak of 
my fancy was duly served up 
tome. Alas! perhaps it needed 
hanging. Or maybe my cook 
lacked the Aino’s culinary skill 
to baste a bear-steak to per- 
fection. Though my companion 
on many expeditions, he was 
withal an indifferent cook. Our 
wanderings together had be- 
come largely a matter of habit 
on both sides. A lean and 
sombre soul he was: a dis- 
appointed man, whose souffiés 
had never, never been known 
to souffle. But to revert to 
that bear-steak, once only have 
I encountered anything to com- 
pare with it. That once was 
in Western Tibet, when I vainly 
plied my teeth on a joint of 
wild yak bull. Believe me, as 
forms of sustenance there is 
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little to choose between wild 
yak and bear. Tough !—the 
nether millstone itself were 
scarcely more unyielding. Next 
morning my cook inquired ten- 
derly as to how I had enjoyed 
my dinner. My reply was 
forcible: whereupon his lan- 
tern jaws relaxed in a rare 
and fleeting smile. 

Now let me try to describe 
to you a typical day spent in 
the brown bear’s domain. For 
though the flesh-pots may fail, 
esthetically his surroundings 
must be hard to beat anywhere 
in the world. You must re- 
member, he is an animal largely 
nocturnal in his habits: during 
the heat of the day he fades 
away into a cave or thicket, 
there to sleep the sleep of the 
just. So if we are to reach 


his feeding-grounds some two 


thousand feet above us before 
Adam-zad has retired for the 
day, we must start betimes. 
Our camp is pitched on a 
narrow strip of level ground by 
the bank of a snow-torrent, 
and on either hand the forest- 
clad mountain-side rises almost 
sheer. We leave camp in the 
grey light of dawn, and strike 
up the hillside by an over- 
grown sheep-track, which zig- 
zags upwards through the under- 
growth. The track has lain 
fallow since the previous au- 
tumn, but in a few weeks’ time 
the valley will be invaded by 
Gujar shepherds on their an- 
nual migration to their summer 
grazing-grounds. At first the 
path leads us through the 
tangled belt of holm-oaks and 
hollies, which clothes the lower 
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faces of the glen. Here in the 
sheltered bottoms the under- 
growth is a mass of flowers, 
and the scent of honeysuckle 
and guelder-roses, meadow- 
rues and wild balsam, hangs 
heavy on the morning air. But 
as we ascend the nature of the 
forest gradually changes. Oak 
and holly give place to cedar, 
and soon we find ourselves 
slipping and sliding on glassy 
slopes of pine-needles, where 
the great deodars tower a 
good eighty feet above our 
heads, festooned with vines 
and draped with moss and 
ferns. 

Upwards and ever upwards 
we pant with just an occa- 
sional breather. Though our 
own valley is still plunged in 
shade, the sun has risen now. 
And out across the valley— 
away to the southward—the 
topmost summits of a distant 
snow-range have caught the 
first morning rays. As we 
look, they mantle to a rosy 
pink before our eyes—a realm 
of ethereal beauty floating in- 
credibly remote above the blue 
haze of this humdrum world. 
Small wonder if the mountain 
folk believe that the presiding 
deity of the snows, the great 
goddess Bhagvati, holds her 
court on these peaks, and that 
their talk is hushed to whispers 
when they trespass on her 
solitudes. 

About two hours’ steady 
climbing takes us to the first 
feeding-ground. We emerge 
suddenly from the cedar forest 
on to an open, gently sloping 
meadow a few acres in extent, 
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tucked privily away in the very 
lap of the hills. Nowhere in all 
the world will you see more 
vivid green than on those Alpine 
meadows from which the snow 
has but lately disappeared. 
The sight of that meadow 
brings back every tale you 
have ever listened to of nymph 
and faun and dryad. A vista 
of purest emerald it is, flecked 
with anemones and cowslips 
and giant asphodel, and girdled 
about by the dark circle of 
pines. 

This morning we draw the 
meadow blank. Adam-zad has 
flitted. But he has left his 
mark behind him. In one 
corner of the meadow the lush 
grass is trampled flat. And 
there are great rootings, too, 
where the new-turned soil shows 
moist and red. Last night 
Adam-zad supped there on the 
bulbs and tubers in which his 
soul delights. 

But the meadow has tenants 
other than Adam-zad. As we 
show ourselves in the open 
there is a sudden clangour, 
and a mass of shining azure 
projects itself from a knoll to 
go swinging down into the 
valley, flashing in the sun- 
light like a great iridescent 
beetle. Half as large again 
as a blackcock and very simi- 
lar in build, the monal is per- 
haps the most handsome of 
all the pheasant tribe. Your 
tragopans and your gold and 
silver pheasants may be more 
magnificent, but their splen- 
dours are a trifle meretricious. 
They call to mind the blaze of 
rather cheap gold lace so promi- 


nent a feature of the Conti- 
nental full-dress of yesterday. 
The monal dresses richly, but 
his blues and chocolates are in 
perfect taste. And he eats as 
well as he dresses. 

Across the meadow we go, 
and on through another narrow 
belt of cedars, We are nearing 
the timber-line now, and the 
trees thin rapidly before us. 
Once there is a squeak and a 
rattle close beside us, and we 
catch a fleeting glimpse of a 
quaint little grey creature as 
he scurries off all hot and 
bothered with the worried air 
of the white rabbit late for 
the duchess’s party. It is a 
musk-deer: that diminutive 
hornless rusine whom nature 
has fitted out with long pro- 
jecting tushes on the lines of a 
miniature walrus. Also, and 
therein he is foolish, he carries 
secreted on his person a store 
of musk worth many rupees: 
musk, beloved alike of Eastern 
potentate and courtesan. Small 
blame to him, then, if he looks 
worried. So would you if you 
knew that the entire com- 
munity harboured fell designs 
on your vile body. 

And now we are out on the 
open uplands. To our right 
the ground falls sharply to the 
grey moraines lying far below 
us in the bed of a deep corrie, 
where the snout of a glacier 
shows dirty white—all stained 
with mud and pocked with 
fallen boulders. A great amphi- 
theatre, that corrie, running 
back into the mountain -side 
and bounded at last by a 
jagged line of crags above the 
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everlasting snow. Famous tahr- 
ground it is, too. And~ that 
means bad climbing; for with 
the possible exception of the 
markhor the tahr lives on worse 
ground than any other Hima- 
layan game. To our front 
the intervening grass - slopes 
stretch upwards till they merge 
into the screes and heaps of 
fallen débris blotched with melt- 
ing snow, which mark the end 
alike of soil and vegetation. 
There is much that is strangely 
homelike about these grass- 
slopes, where birch and ash 
and hazel nestle in the kindly 
shelter of the little glens, and 
the stunted juniper-scrub bears 
at least a passing likeness to 
Scottish heather. The _ illu- 
sion is made perfect by the 
snow-cock’s wail echoing from 
the crags above, a note fraught 
with all the liquid plaintive- 
ness of the curlew’s call. It 
is an Argyleshire landscape in 
macrocosm. Memories come 
crowding back of stalking 
days. 

Here on a commanding hill- 
ock we settle ourselves for the 
day. The glass has shown us 
no sign of Adam-zad, so there 
is nothing for it but to wait 
patiently till evening in the 
hope that he may drop in for 
supper. But a day on the 
hillside soon passes. You sleep 
and, at intervals, you eat. 


Between whiles you can lie 
stretched on your back on the 
warm turf and gaze up at the 
great lammergeir as he wheels 
far overhead. A very Handley- 
Page of birds this same lam- 
nearly 


mergeir, with wings 
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ten feet in span from tip to 
tip. 

And there are other local 
inhabitants, too, who are well 
worth the knowing. For in- 
stance, those rocks yonder are 
the ancestral home of a colony 
of conies: watch, and you 
will see the little, tailless, rat- 
like things bustling about with 
all the aimless zeal of the pro- 
verbial ant. And then a motley 
troupe of minivets takes tem- 
porary possession of the neigh- 
bouring birch-trees: the cock- 
birds in their courting suits of 
black and crimson, their ladies 
tastefully robed in grey and 
canary yellow. 

As the sun grows in strength, 
far up on the crags towards 
the pass at the top of the corrie 
the snow begins to loosen its 
grip on the rocks. Then the 
dull roar of falling avalanches 
makes itself heard—at first at 
intervals of many minutes, but 
soon in a long almost continu- 
ous rumble like the passing of 
a train through a_ distant 
tunnel. It is pleasant to watch 
an avalanche from a respectful 
distance. A tumbled wave of 
snow casts loose from the top- 
most crags and pours with 
ever-increasing speed across the 
glistening snow-slopes, to dis- 
integrate at last in a silver 
cloud as it plunges with 4 
final crash over the precipices 
below. But it is far less pleas- 
ant to cross the pass on such 
a day. If you are wise you 
cross at night when the snow 
is frozen. The Gujar shep- 
herds know this well. But sheep 
are foolish beasts at best, and 
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a big flock takes too much 
handling in the darkness. So 
the shepherds, perforce, must 
cross by day. 

However, to the best of 
their ability they insure against 
all possible risks. The insur- 
ance agent is the priest of the 
little temple of the last village 
in the valley below. If you 
visit the tiny lawn outside the 
temple, as I did on a day when 
the shepherds are preparing to 
set out, you will find them 
assembled each with his sacri- 
ficial goat. These goats serve 
the dual réle of mouthpiece 
and propitiatory offering to the 
goddess Bhagvati. And the 
ceremony takes place to the 
fearsome blaring of the temple 
band—a deafening sound; while 
the shepherds stand reverently 
by with downcast eyes and 
hands clasped in mute adora- 
tion. The ritual is as follows. 
Each goat in turn is led forth 
by its owner to be sprinkled 
with holy water. Then one 
of two things happens—either 
the goat shakes itself or it 
doesn’t. If the goat shakes 
itself, good and well: the 
functionary told off to the 
job summarily decapitates it 
with a sword. Whereupon its 
owner smears an iron trident 
with its blood and places the 
trident in the shrine as a 
votive offering. After which 
he is free to proceed at once. 
If, however, the goat is con- 
tumacious, the sprinkling pro- 
cess is repeated ad lib. Sooner 
or later the most obstinate goat 
is bound to oblige. And the 
sum of the sprinklings is reck- 
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oned as the number of days 
which must elapse before its 
owner can safely attempt the 
crossing. 

When the last goat has for- 
feited its head, the priest strips 
to the buff and dances to the 
glory of the goddess. That 
dance is a frankly obscene and 
horrid sight—reminiscent of the 
priests of Baal who gashed 
themselves with knives. In 
the end the priest collapses, 
apparently unconscious. 

Afterwards the goats are 
skinned, dismembered, and each 
carefully stowed away in its 
own skin. These skins are then 
placed in the inner shrine, where 
in due course the meat is eaten 
by a grateful goddess. At 
least, so the priest assured 
me. 

But while we have been dis- 
cussing forms and ceremonies 
the shadows have been length- 
ening on the hillside. It is 
time to sit up and take notice, 
for Adam-zad may be appear- 
ing at any moment now. 

As ever, Dharma is the first 
to see him. He grabs me by 
the arm and points to a stretch 
of grass far below us. There 
stands Adam-zad with his nose 
raised, snuffing the breeze—a 
few paces from the cover which 
he has just quitted. As we 
look, his head goes down, and 
he begins to feed. All’s well. 

In a few seconds we have 
considered the wind and 
mapped out our stalk. And 
then we start. Sliding, running, 
crawling — always completely 
concealed from him—at last 
we reach a knoll within easy 
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range of Adam-zad’s supposed 
position. With infinite care 
we creep up to peer over the 
crest. On the farther side 
there lies revealed an empty 
stretch of grass. The wind! 
Just a truant puff where the 
shadow has touched the hill. 


In the next stratum comes 
the black Himalayan bear. In 
size and build he resembles 
the brown bear closely. But 
his coat is short and wiry, 
and—save for the white horse- 
shoe on his chest—of a uni- 
form glossy black. ‘Truth to 
tell, his skin is a very inferior 
trophy. 

In character as in colour the 
black bear differs from the 
brown: he is much more truc- 
ulent than his cousin. Dread- 
ful tales are told of the fate in 
store for the rash sportsman 
who fires at a black bear up- 
hill of him. The story goes 
that the cunning creature curls 
himself up—much, I imagine, 
in the traditional attitude of 
the whiting—and rolls down on 
his intended victim with in- 
credible speed. I do not vouch 
for this feat from personal ex- 
perience. 

Still there can be no doubt 
whatever that the black bear 
is only too ready to turn nasty. 
And a charge downhill is ever 
a thing to be avoided. Lonely 
Himalayan graves, more than 
one, have I passed which mark 
the last resting-places of those 
who came off second best. 


But it was more than enough 
for Adam-zad. Far away to- 
wards the glacier we catch a 
glimpse of his brown hide as 
he hurries through the birches. 
He will live to fight another 
day. Good luck to you, Adam- 
zad! And good night ! 


The methods by which you 
can circumvent the black bear 
are many and various. First 
and foremost, you can stalk 
him in the open clearings at 
dawn and dusk, much after 
the fashion in which we stalked 
Adam-zad. This, in my humble 
opinion, is the most satisfac- 
tory method. The surround- 
ings, of course, cannot com- 
pare with those in which we 
found the brown bear. But 
the green slopes of grass and 
forest in the lower hills have 
a fascination of theirown. And 
personally I never tire of watch- 
ing any bear, black or brown, 
though—as happens more often 
than not—there may be a 
great gulf fixed between us. 
Watch a black bear as he 
gallops to his feeding-grounds 


—straight down a slippery grass. 


slope at an angle of fifty 
degrees, with as much ease as 
though he were moving on the 
level—and you begin almost 
to credit the tale of the whiting 
aforesaid. Your bear looks for 
all the world like a large black 
portmanteau propelled violently 
downstairs. 

Also, if you prefer it, you 
can beat the hillside for black 
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bears with an army of beaters. 
And sometimes no doubt you 
will make a big bag. Driving 
is much the same all over the 
world, so it requires no de- 
scription here. And it is a 
dull business any way com- 
pared with stalking. 

Lastly, you can seek out the 
black bear in the dark watches 
of the night when he is feeding 
in the Indian cornfields or 
robbing the fruit trees. Some- 
body once described the late 
war as ‘‘ an eternity of boredom 
relieved by moments of extreme 
terror.’”’ In my experience that 
description exactly fits night 
operations after bears. It 
nearly always rains, while the 
mosquitoes are chronic. So 
you must expect to spend 
many damp and weary hours 
wandering, a disconsolate ghost, 
through high wet crops and 
undergrowth. And to see noth- 
ing. But if by some untoward 
chance you should meet a 
bear? Why, then, as like as 
not you will be asked to fire 
at a dark indeterminate mass 
faintly silhouetted against the 
sky through the branches of a 
mulberry - tree directly above 
you. You cannot see your 
sights, and whether you hit 
your bear or not you know 
that the law of gravity will 
surely bring him down on your 
devoted head. It is a prospect 
to make the boldest blanch. 
Indeed, fortunate it is that on 
these occasions bears are 80 
rarely found. But what of the 
luckless cows and donkeys who 
pay with their lives for a noc- 
furnal ramble in the crops ? 
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Their numbers must be im- 
mense. 

The black bear is more 
habitually carnivorous than is 
either of the other two vari- 
eties of Indian bear. But he 
is a nasty clumsy butcher— 
lacking all the painless artistry 
of the felide. His way of 
setting about the business is 
this. He lurks in the under- 
growth by a grazing herd until 
some unfortunate cow strays 
past below him. Then he 
rushes upon her and bears her 
to the ground by sheer strength 
and weight. And there he 
holds her pinned while he 
proceeds deliberately to eat 
her alive. A Hunnish business : 
further details would be merely 
revolting. Once I came upon 
the scene of such a tragedy— 
newly committed. The author 
of it was a particularly big 
black bear—quite the biggest 
I ever saw. And, to my lasting 
sorrow, I missed him twice. 
Whereafter we tracked him 
throughout a long, hot, sum- 
mer’s day. To me, no less 
than to Dharma—good Hindu 
though he was—the sight of 
that mangled corpse had made 
the feud a personal matter. 
The bear had stopped to wallow 
in every pool he came to: he 
was palpably sore distressed. 
But we never caught him. 

The bear of Baluchistan—the 
mum, as the Baluchis call him 
—is a small variety of the black 
Himalayan bear. In the better- 
known areas of Baluchistan 
the mum is—to use an expres- 
sive Australianism — “‘ about 
as plenty as hens’ teeth.” In 
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other words, he is extinct. I 
have never met the mum in 
the flesh. But in some of the 
out-of-the-way corners of Mek- 
ran and Jalawan, where white 
men have rarely if ever shot, 
the mum, according to popular 
report, is still quite common. 
Once I went a-hunting the 
smooth-horned Persian ibex for 
two months in the coastal 
ranges of Mekran, not far from 
the Arabian Sea. It was a 
poisonous country, of scorch- 
ing heat, difficult climbing, and 
bad and scanty water. The 
summits of the ranges where I 
was shooting rose about 4000 
feet above the sea, and from 
these we could see away in- 
land a gaunt, flat-topped moun- 
tain plateau towering above 
the dust and heat-haze. It 
was the plateau of Dhrun. 
My old Brahui shikari told me 
that to the best of his belief 
no white man had ever shot 
on Dhrun. And he assured me 
that it teemed with ibex, while 
the gullies round its foot were 
full of bear and pig living in 
the dwarf-palm jungle. Also 
he had a convenient cousin, a 
mighty hunter before the Lord, 
whose tent we might expect to 
find somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dhrun. Of course 
I determined to go. But we 
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put off too long, and finally 
the saline poison which passed 
for water was too much for 
my interior economy. I fled 
the country, leaving Dhrun 
unvisited. And that is the 
nearest I ever got to shooting 
the mum. Just as well perhaps, 
for such an act might savour 
altogether too much of matri- 
cide. 

While on the subject of matri- 
cide, it is interesting to note 
that according to popular Balu- 
chi lore all mums are female. 
There are no male mums. For- 
tunately the mum spinster is 
quite capable of carrying on 
without them. She is thor- 
oughly advanced. She solves 
the husband-problem by lying 
in wait for a likely - looking 
Baluchi lad, and carrying him 
off vi et armis. In Kashmir 
and the Indian plains, on the 
other hand, bears are more 
old-fashioned. There, the peo- 
ple will tell you, the gentleman 
bear is invariably the suitor, 
and marriage by capture is by 
no means unknown. Nothing, 
in fact, puts your beaters in a 
better humour than a tender 
inquiry addressed to the ugliest 
and most hirsute of their num- 
ber as to whether his mother 
was not perhaps once chased 
by a bear. 


i. 


There is something very comi- 
cal about the sloth bear of the 
plains. It is hard to take 
him seriously. His greyish 


nose is long and slightly re- 


troussé, and his lips loose and 
pendulous from much snuffling 
and snorting into ant-hills and 
the like, while his claws are 
curved and of a length to recall 
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the well-known picture of Stru- 
welpeter. Also, though he 


lives in a burning-hot climate, 
yet the year round he affects 
a jet-black ridiculously shaggy 
coat. It makes you perspire 
to look at him. I suppose he 
owes his conspicuous black coat 
to the fact that he is in little 
need of protective colouring. 
You see, he never hunts bigger 
game than ants and slugs, and 
he has few natural enemies. 
Nature never wastes energy, 
and has not yet had time to 
legislate for him, — though 
one does find traces of jungle- 
tragedies in which he has 
been the victim. For instance, 
there was one very large old 
tiger of my acquaintance who 
made a regular habit of killing 
and eating bears. To com- 
plete the list of his disabilities, 
the sloth bear is more than a 
little deaf and myoptic to a 
degree. As he stands peering 
at you, his great snout raised, 
he is as awkward a lout as 
you could wish to see. 

Yet, as with many short- 
sighted folk, his reputation for 
bad manners is not altogether 
deserved. His sense of smell 
is his long suit, and he plays 
that for all he is worth. But if 
you should happen on him up- 
wind he is apt to get rattled. 
When he sees a vague sinister 
something close upon him he 
at once assumes the worst. 
Then he charges—to an accom- 
Paniment of most alarming 
Sounds. In the close country 
he frequents, fifteen yards or 
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even less is often all the law 
he gives you. That is the 
whole excitement in sloth-bear 
shooting. Normally you en- 
gage him at decisive range. 
And remember, he bites like 
a shark, while these claws of 
his will tear you to ribbons. 
So it is as well to take him 
seriously after all. The jungle- 
folk themselves are in no two 
minds about that. And after 
all they should know. 

My first meeting with sloth 
bears—in fact with bears of 
any description—was stirring 
enough. After I had been 
only a few months in India I 
was taken out for ten days at 
Christmas for my first encounter 
with anything worthy to rank 
as a béte méchante. It was in 
Central India—the land of the 
Bhils. Primitive little folk 
these, black, stunted, and curly- 
headed. They are the ab- 
original owners of the soil: a 
fact tacitly recognised by the 
Rajput owners of the land, in 
whose coronation ceremonies 
the Bhils still play a leading 
part. And they are heaven- 
born hunters. Always hunt- 
ing something—banyas! when 
everything else fails. During 
the aftermath of ’57 they 
hunted the mutineers: there 
are grim tales told of whole 
rebel battalions who vanished 
into the Bhil fastnesses—to be 
heard of no more. Cheery 
little men they are, with a 
keen sense of humour, and 
when properly handled loyal 
to the core. It will be a thou- 





1 The Hindu money-lending and trading class. 
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sand pities if misgovernment 
and seditious propaganda in 
the territories of Indian States 
are allowed to add the Bhils to 
the ranks of the disaffected. 

Let me describe to you the 
country to which our Bhils 
took us. Starting from camp 
early in the morning we crossed 
a wide stony plateau covered 
with stunted thorn-scrub: a 
dull monotonous landscape it 
was, where the only sign of 
life was the ubiquitous Indian 
dove. But all at once, without 
the slightest warning, we found 
ourselves standing on the brink 
of a sheer cliff perhaps 200 feet 
in height, and gazing down 
into a great gulf at our feet. 
Confronting us across some 
quarter of a mile of dizzy 
space rose another grey battle- 
ment of rock, terraced and 
buttressed. And far below a 
stream wandered among dense 
brakes of feathery bamboo and 
piles of great boulders en- 
twined with creepers. It was 
the famous Koki nala where 
our forefathers shot their scores 
of tigers. In these degenerate 
days Koki has fallen from its 
high estate—though it often 
holds its tiger still. 

We found our way down to 
the bed of the nala by a break- 
neck path. Where the two 
containing battlements drew 
together in a narrow cafion 
little over 100 yards in width, 
our Bhils had marked down 
two bears. And there we had 
our first beat. Joe took one 
cliff and I the other, and 
perched precariously on our 
respective ledges, we waited, 


[ Aug. 


while the Bhils beat the gorge 
down to us. The din of shout- 
ing and crashing stones was 


deafening. 
The Bhils had made a small 
miscalculation. All this time 


the bears were lying up just 
behind Joe and outside the 
beat. Rudely awakened by 
the horrid din, they stood not 
on the order of their going. 
And I caught sight of two 
black forms scampering away 
behind us along a ledge on the 
opposite cliff. Joe and I, with 
our attendant Bhils, started 
in pursuit along narrow paths 
on opposing cliffs. It was bad 
going. 

In due course Joe found 
himself standing on a ledge 
less than a yard in width, 
with a drop to eternity behind 
him, and in front the mouth 
of a low dark cave. The Bhils 
peered in. Next moment they 
stepped gracefully aside, and 
left Joe to it. He had not 
long to wait. From within— 
‘*, . . the muttering grew to a grum- 

bling, 

And the grumbling grew to a mighty 

rumbling,” — 
just the noise, in fact, that a 
rabbit makes when he bolts— 
a Brobdingnagian rabbit. And 
then the leading bear ap- 
peared. 

Joe was armed with a double 
‘450 cordite. But he literally 
had not time to put it to his 
shoulder. Firing from his hip, 
he stopped the first bear im 
his tracks. The bear lurched 
over the cliff and hurtled to 
the rocks below in a series of 
beautiful catherine-wheels. The 
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second bear was right on top 
of the first. Joe fired as that 
bear reached his muzzle—his 
foresight I afterwards saw 
still covered with bear’s wool. 
There was a moment of horrid 
suspense as the wounded beast 
swayed on the brink. And 
then he too went over. A 
Homeric battle. We picked up 
both bears dead below. And 
the Bhils were highly delighted : 
Joe at once assumed the stature 
of a demigod in their eyes. 
But it was fortunate that he 
was an old hand at the game 
and heavily armed—else he, 
and not the bears, had given 
the exhibition of gliding flight. 

I have said that the sloth 
bear’s reputation for bad man- 
ners is perhaps exaggerated. 
But the truth must be told. 
In his domestic circle the sloth 
bear is a cross-grained quarrel- 
some brute. And when he 
quarrels the world at large 
hears all about it. Two bears 
will be feeding together—hus- 
band and wife, perhaps, or 
mother and child—and one 
will tread clumsily on the other’s 
toe or commit some similar 
breach of decorum. Then the 
welkin rings. The flow of Bil- 
lingsgate is astonishing. And, 
it is to be feared, wife-beating 
18 not unknown. 

The scene of the following 
encounter lies in the Central 
Provinces. The buffalo and 
bison allowed me were already 
in the bag, and there had been 
a temporary cessation in tiger- 
kills, so we had time to turn 
our thoughts to lesser game. 
On the particular evening in 
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question Mungloo, my aged 
Gond tracker, and myself set 
out to look for bears. These 
literally abounded in the low 
flat-topped ridges with steep 
rocky sides, which were the 
prevailing feature of the ter- 
rain. The jungle thereabouts 
consisted principally of sal- 
forest—moderate-sized timber 
fairly widely spaced and leaf- 
less at that season of the 
year. The dry grass and under- 
growth, too, had been largely 
burnt by jungle-fires, though in 
the nalas between the ridges 
there were still big brakes 
of bamboo - jungle which had 
escaped the flames. From a 
shooting point of view, natu- 
rally, such a clean sweep of 
undergrowth improved  visi- 
bility enormously. This fact 
largely accounted for the ease 
with which we were to find 
bears. 

We had gone some way 
from camp when the familiar 
sounds of a domestic brawl 
reached our ears: two bears 
were busy slanging each other 
like pickpockets, evidently just 
beyond a neighbouring bamboo 
clump. We hurried towards 
them—to come right on top 
of two more bears who had 
been feeding unseen in an 
intervening hollow. Before 
these had time to recover from 
their surprise I had downed 
the nearer of them at about 
ten yards’ rise, and as he 
struggled to his feet I gave 
him the second barrel to finish 
him. His companion—fortu- 
nately—made off. 

Then we caught sight of the 
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pair of bears whose bickerings 
had originally attracted us. 
There they were—disappearing 
ventre a terre through the bam- 
boo jungle, stern-on, about 100 
yards away. I sped them with 
two parting but ineffectual 
shots. Then they were gone. 
We gave chase without serious 
hope of overtaking them. 

What possessed the he-bear 
of the pair to act as he did 
I have never been able to 
fathom. After he had gone a 
little way he elected to climb 
a sal-tree. And there we found 
him perched like Zaccheus with 
his body glued to the trunk, 
viewing us through a_ fork 
about twenty feet from the 
ground. He was in a shocking 
temper. At first his language 
was dreadful. But as we ad- 
vanced on him all at once he 
changed his tune. He began to 
whine. He begged for mercy. 
In the words of the poem, in 
fact, “‘he veiled the hate and 
cunning in his little swinish 
eyes.”’ And that is the solemn 
truth. 

Was it the “truce of the 
bear,” think you? Was our 
friend only waiting his chance 
to deal with us as Adam-zad 
dealt with ‘“Matum the old 
blind beggar”? Or had he 
merely lost his nerve? We 
shall never know, for I was 
taking no chances. I shot him 
incontinently between the eyes. 
And there he hung suspended 
with his head caught in the 
tree-fork. But I felt a perfect 
brute all the same. 

That evening I had left 


camp with precisely seven cart- 
ridges in my pocket. I was 
using a double ‘470 cordite, by 
the way. And now there were 
only two shots left in my 
locker. 

Leaving the late deceased 
to hang in his tree for the 
time being, we next climbed a 
neighbouring hill. On its flat 
top we espied yet another bear 
strolling sedately towards us. 
We sat down behind an ant- 
hill and waited. When that 
bear was about fifty yards 
away I fired and hit him in 
the chest. There was then 
one cartridge left. 

The bear was very hard hit. 
He was groggy, but he could 
still travel. I ran in to finish 
him off, and—as soon as he 
caught sight of me—he charged 
with raucous bellowings. That 
one cartridge immediately as- 
sumed a vast importance. 

As the bear came on I could 
hear Mungloo adjuring me to 
shoot. But there was only 
that one cartridge: the busi- 
ness required care. So, like 
Mudjekeewis when he slew the 
Great Bear of the mountains, 
I waited ‘till the red nails of 
the monster almost touched 
me, almost scarred me.” Thor- 
oughly scared me, in fact. 
Then, unlike Mudjekeewis, I 
fired—and missed. 

Thereafter I can distinctly 
remember a large open mouth ; 
also that I lunged at it in- 
stinctively in approved bayo- 
net-fighting style. ‘The rest 18 
anti-climax. 

Right at my very feet the 
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bear collapsed. Not dead— 
oh no: he picked himself up 
again quick enough. But by 
that time you must picture 
Mungloo and myself as two 
small clouds of dust on the 
far horizon—breaking records. 
Later I noted Mungloo’s foot- 
steps in the sand: his stride 
had been prodigious. 

From afar we watched the 
bear. Poor beast, that charge 
had been his last effort. He 
followed slowly, but almost at 
once he lay down. And scon 
we decided that he was dead. 
Then we advanced upon him in 
skirmishing order. Stones at 
eighty yards evoked no re- 
sponse ; stones at forty yards ; 
stones at twenty yards. He 
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was dead. So ended an even- 
ing’s walk full of incident. 

As you will have gathered, 
bears were plentiful in those 
parts: I am ashamed to say 
how many of them I shot 
during morning and evening 
walks in the jungle. I say 
“ashamed ” advisedly; for 
now, contrary to the injunction 
in the poem, I have made my 
Truce with the Bear. I have 
no present desire to shoot 
another. To the Ishmaelite 
their skins are a perfect nui- 
sance anyway. But if I were 
to meet a large brown bear 
with his winter coat still thick 
upon him? Why, then, of 
course, the situation might be 
altered. Who knows ? 
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THE great Republic, “to 
which we owe so much,” does 
not seem to be gifted with a 
sense of humour. It fears 
ridicule, we are told, and yet 
it cannot refrain from making 
itself ridiculous. Though the 
praise of freedom is ever upon 
its tongue, it has not an ex- 
aggerated respect for that elu- 
sive quality. Perhaps it thinks 
that it paid a sufficient debt 
of homage to liberty when it 
saw set up at the entrance to 
Ellis Island the largest statue 
that ever was contrived since 
the beginning of time. The 
statue, alas! is a tombstone 
to cover the dead, not a sculp- 
tured tribute to the living, a 
monument dedicated to a virtue 
which might have been, and 
is not. 

Some time since the United 
States forbade its citizens to 
defile their lips with beer, or 
spirits, or wine. It was a purely 
domestic affair, and it is not 
for us to complain of the hard- 
ship thus inflicted upon our 
neighbours. It is quite easy 
not to go to America, and 
those who are unwilling to face 
the exactions of the bootleggers 
or the perils of Ellis Island 
may stay at home in comfort. 
Unhappily, the United States, 


deficient in humour, as we have 
said, desired to share the boon 
of abstinence from unsmuggled 
liquor with all the world. Since 
travellers upon American ships, 
said they, are not permitted 
to indulge a guilty love of 
alcohol, we see no reason why 
those whom English ships bring 
to New York on business or 
pleasure shall enjoy a greater 
freedom. It was a new version 
of the fox without a tail, a 
fable which points an excellent 
moral. We may sympathise 
with the American fox who has 
lost his tail in a trap. We 
certainly shall not emulate his 
disfigurement. But, says the 
great Republic to England and 
France, to Holland and Italy, 
if we drink nothing on board 
our ships, we will do our best 
to impose a greater inconveni- 
ence upon you. We cannot 
prevent you from leaving your 
own ports with alcoholic poison 
in your holds. You shall not 
come within the three-mile limit 
without witnessing the confisca- 
tion of your wine, your beer, 
and your spirits. Moreover, on 
your way home you shall, by 
practical experience, learn how 
great a privilege it is to be 
bone-dry. 


So consular seals have been 
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broken; bottles and barrels 
have been seized or thrown 
into the sea; and we are left 
wondering what is the cause 
of the impertinence. Not by 
any confusion of thought or 
language can the Americans 
pretend that their own chastity 
is in danger. There was not 
the smallest risk of smuggling. 
The captains of the great liners, 
whether they came from Eng- 
land or France, from Italy or 
Holland, are not bootleggers. 
There are, truly, plenty of them 
in New York itself. They, the 
great liners, had no wish to 
interfere with the habits or 
customs of the Americans. 
They were content to follow an 
immemorial practice, to treat 
their passengers a8 grown in- 
telligent persons, to give them 
on board the same solace to 
which they were accustomed 
at home. Unfortunately, the 
Americans have a less acute 
sense of freedom and liberality 
than belongs to the effete peoples 
of outworn Europe; and not 
content with being foxes with- 
out tails, they must be dogs 
in the manger also. The only 
citizens of the great Republic 
who are not wholly deprived 
of humour are the bootleggers. 
They at any rate, seeing their 
chance, took it, and offered to 
supply the returning ships with 
whatever wines and spirits they 
might require. 

Whether the Americans, in 
breaking consular seals and 
confiscating the property of 
friendly nations, are transgress- 
ing the law we do not know. 
That is for the international 
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lawyers to decide. That they 
are outraging the comity of 
peoples is obvious to all. If we 
are to continue on terms of 
friendship with one another, 
there must be an equal ex- 
change of hospitality among 
foreign nations, an equal con- 
sideration of the desires and 
habits of our neighbours. We 
are doing no harm to America 
by carrying on our ships wines 
and spirits, which could not 
possibly get into New York, un- 
less they were ravished from us 
and brought ashore by Ameri- 
cans’ hands. America is doing 
a vast deal of harm to us and 
to herself by preparing what 
she thought might be a tragedy, 
and which can end only in a 
sorry farce. 

At first sight it is not easy 
to discover why America plays 
this farce in the face of the 
civilised world. It cannot be 
for the mere delight in making 
itself ridiculous. We have 
been told by Americans of 
every party that they do not 
propose to mix themselves up 
in the affairs of Europe. They 
have refused to ratify the 
peace, largely devised, to its 
detriment, by their own presi- 
dent. To their withdrawal after 
the war we made, and make, no 
objection. We accept that 
withdrawal with a patient shrug, 
knowing that we are capable 
of settling our own affairs 
without their help. But if 
they withdraw, let them with- 
draw completely. Do not let 
them interfere with English- 
men and Frenchmen in their 
choice of what to drink on the 
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high seas. Nor can the inter- 
ference benefit America in 
the eyes of others. Vexatious 
restrictions do not make for 
friendship; and though the 
United States have gathered 
into their hands the gold in 
the world, she cannot live 
comfortably without the good 
opinion of Europe. Where, 
then, is there an efficient motive 
for the foolish trick that Amer- 
ica has inflicted upon us ? 
Some there are who pretend 
that it is an act of idealism. 
This we cannot believe. Ideal- 
ism is sought by other means 
and expressed in a more modest 
style. And if it were an act 


of idealism, why should Amer- 
ica impose her whimsies upon 
others? Idealism differs with 
latitude and temperament, and 
the special brand which suits 


one nation is poison to another. 
Nor can the strongest State 
venture to tell others what to 
think or do, unless it is pre- 
pared to fight the whole world 
single-handed. No; we must 
look further than idealism for 
an explanation, and we come 
back to the fox without a tail, 
or, in other words, to the 
country without a mercantile 
marine. For many years the 
United States have cherished 
a just ambition—to have a 
mercantile marine of their own ; 
and their hope seemed to be 
within reach of attainment 
when prohibition fell as a 
stumbling-block in their patb. 
How should they, condemned 
to dryness, compete with other 
nations whose ships were not 
forbidden to carry wine in 


their cupboards? At last the 
Americans discovered a way 
out. They resolved to con- 
fiscate whatever alcohol came 
within the three-mile limit, 
and to send the ships of all 
countries home with a strict 
allowance which might not be 
touched save by a doctor's 
order. Thus they thought they 
might restrict the freedom of 
foreign ships not merely within 
the three-mile limit, but from 
port to port on the disparting 
sea. 

By what right the United 
States undertook to play the 
part of Providence to all the 
world is still uncertain. The 
reason for the adventure 
seems plain enough. Surely, 
said they, it would be intoler- 
able to check their infant marine 
by permitting to others a free- 
dom and a privilege which it 
did not enjoy. That is a sound 
reason for a State to allege 
which does not set a high value 
upon international comity. It 
was not the only reason which 
persuaded the American poli- 
ticians to interfere with the 
comfort of Europe. It has 
long been the practice of Amer- 
ican presidents, as the election 
approaches, to twist the lion’s 
tail. It is a harmless, tedious 
practice, which seems to give 
pleasure to the semi-barbarous 
hordes of American voters, and 
which does not hurt the lion. 
Hitherto the easiest pretext 
for the sport has been the con- 
dition of Ireland. The Amer- 
ican politician thought it suffi- 
cient, in a moment ‘of crisis, 
to assert that the English were 
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at their old game of tortur- 
ing the Irish, That the 
American politician knew 
nothing of the truth was no 
bar to his intemperate elo- 
quence, Out of the full depth 
of a heartfelt ignorance he 
threw his insults across the 
ocean, and hoped that he had 
made his Irish vote. secure. 
And now for a moment the 
Irish question is in suspense. 
A full licence has been granted 
by Great Britain to Ireland to 
burn and shoot as it pleases, 
and this licence was granted, 
to our shame be it said, partly 
in response to protests from 
the United States. That loyal 
Englishmen find the burden of 
treachery and disgrace unbear- 
able matters not a jot to the 
Americans, who interfered in a 
delicate affair of which they 
knew nothing. But they can- 
not have it both ways. When 
Messrs Lloyd George and 
Chamberlain surrendered wick- 
edly to the Americans’ de- 
mands, they took away from 
them the easiest opportunity 
of twisting the lion’s tail. 
What was to be done? It was 
&@ difficult situation for a presi- 
dential candidate, with the 
time-honoured irrelevant argu- 
ments ready on his tongue. 
Nothing was left him but to 
invent another grievance, or 
to throw another insult at the 
poor battered head of Great 
Britain. 

For a moment it seemed as 
though England’s debt. might 
do the trick. Here, indeed, 
Seemed an excellent chanee for 
Some plain speaking. It is 
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true that England owes a vast 
deal to the great Republic. 
And the mere hint of repudia- 
tion or delay might have lashed 
the statesmen on the hustings 
to a fury, and set a finer edge 
upon the _ spell-binders’ elo- 
quence. Then Mr Baldwin 
established the business of our 
debt to America upon a firm 
basis, and another chance of a 
grievance was cruelly snatched 
away. That this chance was 
snatched away is a cause of self- 
congratulation to Great Britain. 
States, like men, should choose 
their creditors with care, and 
the criticism to which the 
Americans subjected the debtor, 
Great Britain, convinced us that 
to repay the United States 
should be our first charge. We, 
it is true, have been less exact- 
ing than our American friends. 
There is a little account on 
the other side, which has 
been too easily forgotten. 
** While the public is reminded,” 
wrote * The Statist ’ in January 
1922, “daily of our indebted- 
ness to the United States, little 
attention is paid to the debt 
which America owes to us. 
The amount of these loans ”— 
some sixty millions—‘ is suffi- 
ciently large, however, to justify 
an effort being made to have 
them brought to our credit.” 
We are in complete agreement 
with ‘The Statist,’ whose ar- 
gument seems unanswerable. 
‘Their immunity from legal 
redress,’ continues the article 
from which we quote, “is due 
to the fact that under the 
constitution of the United 
States no individual alien cred- 
L 
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itor can sue the debtor States 
in the Federal Courts. Action 
can be brought only at the 
instance of the United States 
Government. The United States 
Government has refrained from 
taking action under the plea 
that it would make a precedent, 
making the central authority 
responsible for the securities 
of local authorities. It may 
justifiably be argued, however, 
that the debtor States which 
seceded from the Union formed 
themselves into an independent 
power, and in 1865 became a 
conquered country; and that 
the Northern States took them 
over, acquired their assets, and 
as a consequence became liable 
for any debts due to neutral 
countries like Great Britain. 
American public men, such as 
Mr Hoover, Mr Burton, and 
others, have recently expressed 
themselves so strongly on the 
subject of international repudi- 
ation that a sympathetic hear- 
ing of the case should be as- 
sured.” Thus ‘The Statist,’ 
which has all Englishmen in 
agreement with it; and when 
the United States have solved 
the interesting problem which 
awaits solution, what to do 
with the wine and spirits 
torn forcibly from the liners 
of Europe, they may, perhaps, 
remember the sum of money, 
some of which has been owed 
to us since 1831. 

This is but an interlude, and 
the question of America’s inter- 
ference with our ships is still in 
doubt. We can merely protest 


that prohibition is a matter 
which 


of domestic politics, 
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should not be obtruded by the 
Government of the United 
States into their relations with 
foreign States. Surely some 
easier, less vexatious method 
of twisting the lion’s tail might 
be found if the tail must still 
be twisted. There remains for 
the Americans the difficulty 
of extricating themselves from 
the ridiculous position into 
which they have wantonly 
pushed themselves. That is 
their affair, and it need arouse 
nothing more than our curi- 
osity. But we may ask, with- 
out irrelevance, why is it that 
the United States, in their deal- 
ings with Europe, persistently 
show themselves provincial ? 
The answer is, we think, 
that there is a conspiracy to 
keep the truth from them. 
They do not like the truth, 
and since self-knowledge de- 
pends upon reality, they know 
very little about themselves. 
Not upon them has descended 
the divine injunction—‘‘ know 
thyself.” Flattery has become 
a necessity to them. Not 
only do they praise themselves 
incessantly : they are unhappy 
if they are not persistently 
wheedled by the flattering 
tongues of others. We know 
all the stock phrases—God’s 
own country, the greatest de- 
mocracy on earth, the land of 
freedom—and we cannot at- 
tach much meaning to them. 
To the Americans these empty 
words bring comfort and joy. 
They still believe with Mr 
Hannibal Chollop that they 
are “a model to the airth, 
and must be cracked up.’ 
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And Great Britain bears the 
greater share of the respon- 
sibility for America’s _ self- 
deception. From time imme- 
morial our policy has been @ 
policy of adulation. Our diplo- 
matists have joined gladly in 
the conspiracy of praise, and 
it is not surprising that the 
Americans should think that 
the utmost freedom is per- 
mitted them in their dealings 
with Europe. And as though 
the work of our diplomatists 
were not enough, ambulatory 
lecturers of English birth pro- 
claim from a thousand plat- 
forms how great is America 
and how good. It is not fair 
to America, which believes too 
readily what it hears. It is 
not fair to us, because in our 
desire to say what is accept- 
able, we do not scruple to 
injure our own cause. How, 
then, should we protect our 
own interests or win the re- 
spect of the United States ? 
No one will either fear or 
love an adversary or a friend 
who always submits. And 
if, as has been said, the 
art of diplomacy resembles a 
game of poker, he is bound to 
lose in the end who never ven- 
tures to call the other man’s 
bluff. Flattery, indeed, dam- 
ages both him who gives and 
him who takes it. We are 
no better friends with America 
because we clog it with honeyed 
words, and America has been 
driven by flummery into a 
distrust of itself. It has not 
confidence even in its own 
creations. For the weal or 
woe of Europe it invented the 
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cocktail and the League of 
Nations, and it has publicly 
discarded them both. 


The Labour Party in Eng- 
land, or as henceforth we prefer 
to call it at its own request, 
the Socialist Party, is suffering, 
like America, from the clatter of 
too kindly tongues. Its members 
have been told by those who 
love, and by those who hate 
them, that they will presently 
be the rulers of Great Britain. 
Through the folly of the dis- 
credited Liberals, they have 
become the official opposition 
in the House of Commons, 
which is good neither for them 
nor for the House. They have 
already proved their incapacity 
to rule. They who cannot 
keep discipline among a hand- 
ful of adherents cannot be ex- 
pected to manage a great Em- 
pire, and if we thought that 
in a few years Mr Macdonald 
or Mr Webb or Mr Snowden 
would be Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, we should not 
sleep soundly in our beds. 

We do not think so, and we 
may still regard the Socialist 
Party and its critics with an 
air of detachment. The quality 
which hitherto they have dis- 
played most openly to the 
world is insincerity. One after 
another they come forward, 
with the utmost solemnity, and 
declare that there is nothing 
they love so much as constitu- 
tional methods. They wish 
the world to take notice that 
they are above all things re- 
spectable. Though none of 
them has gone so far as to 
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enter the House of Commons, 
as the leader of the French 
Socialists is said to have entered 
the Chamber, smelling of pat- 
chouli, they give you the im- 
pression that they don a tall 
hat and a frock-coat whenever 
they face the pitiful bourgeoisie. 
They have climbed to the lofty 
pinnacle on which they stand 
by insulting the capitalists, and 
they recognise, perhaps too 
late, that their best chance of 
success in the House is to adopt 
the manners and the methods 
of their opponents. 

There are two obstacles lying 
in their path—their past and 
their extreme supporters. They 
can live down their past no 
more easily than they can sup- 
press or depend upon the Com- 
munists. Though they shout 
aloud that they are all for 
moderation, that if they destroy 
capitalism they will do it pain- 
lessly, so that their victims 
shall not be conscious of the 
deaths they die, they will not 
persuade the world to believe 
them. Their record stands be- 
fore the eyes of all, clear and 
plain. They welcomed, and 
they still applaud, when they 
are not on parade, the excesses 
' of the Bolsheviks. If they 
could, they would have estab- 
lished in England councils of 
soldiers and workmen. At 
Hamburg they separated them- 
selves from the Socialists of 
other great countries by refus- 
ing to censure the Bolsheviks 
for their brutal treatment of 
the trade unions of Russia. 
They are, we believe, duly 
affiliated to the Second Inter- 


national, which means that, 
while they aspire to govern 
England, they have sworn to 
take their orders from an in- 
ternational body of Marxists. 
How, if the time ever came, 
they could accommodate their 
double allegiance to their King 
and the International, we do 
not know. Perhaps they would 
follow the advice of Euripides, 
and, swearing with their tongues, 
keep their minds unsworn. At 
any rate, it would begin a new 
era in the constitutional govern- 
ment whose praise is ever on 
their lips, if British Ministers, 
having taken an oath of loyalty 
to the Crown, should still admit 
the supremacy of a mixed body 
of Germans and Russians. 

The principle adopted by our 
Socialists, who see themselves 
in their mind’s eye lolling upon 
the Government benches, is not 
in doubt. Here is the form of 
words adopted at Hamburg, 
and accepted meekly and pious- 
ly by the leaders of the British 
Socialist Party. ‘‘ The Social- 
ist Workmen’s International,” 
thus runs the precious docu- 
ment, ‘is a living reality only 
so far as its decisions in all in- 
ternational questions are bind- 
ing for all its parts. Any 
decision of the international 
organisation, therefore, signifies 
the limitation of the autocracy 
of the parties of separate coun- 
tries.” That is plain enough, 
and what it means is that the 
Socialists in the House of Com- 
mons have sworn away thelr 
birthright, and are no longer 
capable of exercising power 
their own country. This 1s 
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not the only blot upon their 
past which they would gladly 
hide. As we have said, they 
are eager just now to express 
their admiration for the British 
Constitution and their rever- 
ence for the customs and pre- 
cedents of the House of Com- 
mons. And there is not one 
of them who has not advocated 
that form of open rebellion 
known as Direct Action. If 
Direct Action be encouraged, 
what becomes ofthe Constitu- 
tion or the House of Commons, 
or even of the sacred democracy 
itself? The Socialists and the 
Radicals clamoured for uni- 
versal suffrage, and when they 
got it, it was not enough for 
their impatience. They could 
not wait for the force of their 
votes to be felt. If their whim 
was thwarted, they must order 
a general strike at once. Once 
upon a time all the leaders were 
in favour of Direct Action if 
the British Government dared 
to sympathise with the Poles, 
who were defending themselves 
against the Red Army of Russia. 
The Socialists knew as little 
about Poland as about Russia, 
and yet they were ready to 
blackmail the whole country 
into subjection, unless their 
friends in Russia were aided in 
their policy of aggression. 

A still heavier burden to 
bear than their past is the 
burden of their noisy associ- 
ates. Of what use is it to 
clothe your body (or your 
mind) in a frock-coat if your 
brother insists upon singing 
the Red Anthem in the House 
of Commons? How shall it 
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profit Mr Macdonald to pro- 
claim aloud that the Socialist 
Party is a party of “ gentle- 
men ”—it is not worth while 
to dispute about definitions— 
if four of his colleagues are sus- 
pended from the service of the 
House? It is all very well 
to expel the Communists from 
the party. Expulsion is not 
80 easy as it seems. Mr Mac- 
donald may push the Com- 
munists out of the door, and 
they will come in again at the 
window. Moreover, he must 
know perfectly well that in re- 
volutions it is always the tail 
that wags the dog. It was not 
Kerensky who saw the end of 
things in Russia. Danton was 
not eminent in moderation, 
and his head fell on the scaf- 
fold. And these men, the 
servants of international social- 
ism, propose to make a revolu- 
tion in England, and to stop 
it as soon as it has gone far 
enough. When the hour of 
crisis comes, the Communists 
will make short work of Messrs 
Macdonald and Webb, who will 
plead in vain for quiet methods 
and constitutional change. 
What folly was it, we wonder, 
that persuaded Mr Webb at 
the Congress of the Labour 
Party to denounce violence ? 
** Violence is and must be,” 
said he, “always a curse, in- 
juring both him who does and 
him who suffers it, and futile 
to both.”’ And thus he con- 
tinued his platitudes: ‘ Vio- 
lence,” said he, “‘ persuades no 
one, convinces no one, satisfies 
no one. It may destroy, but 
it can never construct.” In 
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the very moment of telling 
these obvious truths he de- 
clares that “‘the determina- 
tion of those who are wealthy 
to hold to their riches was 
standing in the way of social 
reform.” That means con- 
fiscation, and confiscation is 
the beginning of violence. It 
is too late after preaching 
class hatred coldly and com- 
fortably for years to deplore 
violence, and if Mr Webb has 
any knowledge of men or of 
history, he must know that 
when he and his friends begin 
the attack upon wealth, it will 
be a hopeless task to moderate 
the hatred which he has helped 
to stir up. Should the revolu- 
tion, which in spite of their 
protests alone can achieve 


the purpose of the Socialists, 
ever come upon us, Messrs 


Macdonald and Webb must 
yield to violence, or be sacri- 
ficed to it. They will either 
drive others to the scaffold 
or be driven thither them- 
selves, and we would give 
very little for their hopes of 
safety. Indeed, they them- 
selves would be forced to ad- 
mit, if they are the first to be 
strung up, that justice had 
been done to them. 
Whenever a leader of the 
Socialist Party opens his mouth 
in public, he straightway for- 
gets the past of himself and 
his friends. He speaks as 
though he had never been to 
Hamburg, as though he had 
never known a Communist in 
his life or solicited his vote. 
The words Direct Action carry 
no meaning to his anxious 


brain. He is so acutely con- 
scious that the ‘ comrades,” 
more candid than himself, are 
letting the cat out of the bag, 
that he is eager to repudiate 
them before the sight of all 
the people, though even he 
must know that he will make 
it up with them in secret or 
even submit at last to their 
domination. His ambition is 
to attain at last a black- 
coated proletariat, a bourgeoisie 
of revolution. He is like a 
profiteer, ashamed of his poor 
relations. That was the im- 
pression which Mr Snowden 
gave you when he put his 
*‘ case’ in the columns of the 
‘Morning Post.’ With equal 
energy did Mr Sidney Webb, 
that horny-handed son of toil, 
extol his colleagues in his Presi- 
dential Address. He claimed 
for them a vast respectability. 
He denied that the Labour 
Party was unfit to assume 
the responsibilities of office. 
‘““ Whatever might have been 
the case in past years,” said 
he, ‘‘ that was not an accusa- 
tion that would nowadays be 
made by any instructed person 
of candour.” It would be 
wiser if the Socialists were to 
leave candour out of the ques- 
tion. It is a virtue which 
they sedulously refrain from 
practising, and the most casual 
observer cannot help being 
struck by the deterioration of 
the Socialists, who are making 
the House of Commons in- 
tolerable. Once upon a time 
an uproar was raised because 
Keir Hardie came down to the 
House of Commons in a hired 
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brake and a deer-stalker cap. 
To-day the successors of Keir 
Hardie and his earnest friends 
shout insults across the House, 
sing hymns, distribute red but- 
ton-holes, and get themselves 
justly suspended. All this is 
nothing to Mr Webb. “In 
the present House of Oom- 
mons,” he dared to assert, 
“comparing parties as wholes, 
whilst there were differences 
of dialect and sometimes of 
phraseology, he saw no superi- 
ority whatever on the Unionist 
benches in economic and politi- 
cal knowledge, or even in the 
essentials of courtesy and good 
manners.” It is well that he 
and his friends should keep 
the sound example of the Union- 
ist Party before them. Mr 
Macdonald must know well 
enough that it is an impos- 
sible task he essays when he 
attempts, meekly, to inculcate 
courtesy and good manners in 
the minds of his noisy ribald 
followers. But they must all 
put a smooth face upon it, 
and pretend that even the 
gentlemen from the Clyde are 
worthy to control a great and 
wealthy Empire. 

It is part, no doubt, of this 
ambition of respectability that 
the Communists should be 
rigidly excluded from the 
Socialist Party. The discus- 
sion on this exclusion was not 
without its humour. The Com- 
munists confessed themselves 
ready, as well they might, to 
accept the constitution of the 
Labour Party, and to “ with- 
draw candidates where Labour 
candidates were placed.” Mr 
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Bishop, indeed, was bold enough 
to say that “the Communist 
Party was not what the officials 
of the Labour Party thought 
it was, but a virile section of 
the working-class movement. 
If its support were withdrawn, 
the Labour Party would col- 
lapse like a pack of cards.” 
Tweedledum would have noth- 
ing to do with Tweedledee. 
With the austere virtue of one 
who goes no further than Ham- 
burg for instructions, Mr Frank 
Hodges said that the British 
Communist Party were the chil- 
dren of the Moscow Party. 
How could a Communist come 
into the Labour Party honour- 
ably ? Russia had nothing to 
teach the democracies of the 
Western nations. We confess 
that our sympathies are with 
the Communists. They at least 
are consistent and _ sincere. 
Loudly they speak, and with 
only one voice. They have a 
candour of which Messrs Mac- 
donald and Webb know very 
little. For the same party to 
denounce Russia which was 
once ready to establish here, 
in the midst of a great war, 
councils of soldiers and workers, 
is an act of supreme hypocrisy. 
Whether Moscow beats Ham- 
burg, or whether Hamburg gets 
the better of Moscow, is to us 
a matter of indifference. These 
two centres of strife and re- 
bellion may be left to fight it 
out, and in the end honest 
Englishmen will come by their 
own. 

Mr Webb, in his middle-class 
oration, showed the cloven hoof 
when he condemned in a lofty 
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tone those who were determined 
to hold to their riches. He 
set himself up to. ridicule 
when, in the same_ speech, 
which sparkled with this gem 
of rhetoric, he declared that 
“the Labour Party stood for 
a policy of mutual service, 
as contrasted with the deliber- 
ate pursuit of profit for self, 
whether individually or nation- 
ally.” Is it part of “mutual 
service ”’ to strip of their wealth, 
honestly come by, those who 
are determined to hold it? 
And where is the service dis- 
cernible in this transaction or 
the mutuality? A, who has 
wealth, means to stick to it. 
B, who covets, means, if he 
can, to seize upon A’s wealth; 
and while A, the victim, is a 
thorough rascal, B, the mar- 
auder, is guilty of no worse 
crime than mutual service. 
That is the worst of trying to 
be respectable and a rebel at 
the same time—to fix upon the 
same head the topper and the 
cap of anarchy. There is not 
room for both on one head. 
And surely Mr Webb’s memory 
or Mr Webb’s sense of humour 
must have slept when he said 
that the Labour Party never 
pursued “‘ profit for self.’ The 
one real reason, after manu- 
factured class hatred, why the 
Labour (or Socialist) Party will 
never be fit to govern England 
is that it is a party of profiteers, 
who care only for higher wages. 
Whatever happens, it turns, or 
tries to turn, to its own advan- 
tage. Its statemanship begins 
and ends in another bob a day. 
It is indifferent to the future 
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of the country or the Empire. 
Its provincial mind is busied 
only with wages, which shall 
soar higher and higher. When 
England was at war, fighting 
for its existence and its liberty, 
Labour was going on strike. 
Profiteers there were in both 
camps, to our shame be it said, 
But no other class followed pro- 
fit, while the war lasted, with a 
more constant heart and with 
a greater disregard of conse- 
quences. Its greed, which was 
modestly expressed in fur coats 
and pianos, was hushed up at 
the time, and the world would 
be surprised if a return were 
made at this late hour of all 
the strikes which happened in 
the war, their causes and their 
results. And Mr Webb talks 
about a policy of mutual ser- 
vice ! 


It is the odd superstition of 
Labour to see itself immolated 
upon the altar at the same 
moment when it clamours for 


high wages. Woefully does it 
deceive itself, or allow itself 
to be deceived by its leaders. 
The true martyr of modern 
days is the artist, who works 
in colour or in words. It is 
he who scourges himself with 
whips, who strips himself of 
all that makes life easy and 
pleasant, and who asks as 4 
reward not higher wages, 
screamed for upon the plat- 
form, but a crust of bread 
large enough to keep him from 
starvation. It is harsh neces- 
sity that drives him, not greed. 
With a high austerity he chooses 
the stony path, and is con- 
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tent if only he may express 
in paint or poetry the visions 
which he sees in his dreams. 
He is as true a martyr to the 
faith that is in him as was the 
good Christian who died cheer- 
fully at the stake. He is 
ready to leave his wife and 
his children, to desert the well- 
being of his home, to water 
with the tears of disappoint- 
ment the dry bread of starva- 
tion, if only he may leave 
behind him the proper image 
of his genius. 

There is no more bitterly 
tragic episode in the history 
of our days than the story of 
Paul Gauguin,! who died some 
twenty years ago, forlorn and 
forgotten upon an island of 
the Southern Sea. His life 
—the inverse of the Prodigal 
Son’s—is a parable of high 
endeavour and patient sacri- 
fice. He was born in Paris in 
1848 of ancestors who filled 
his veins with the lust of travel 
and adventure. For many a 
year the wandering blood stirred 
not within him. As we should 
say, he went into the city, 
became an exchange broker in 
Paris, and prospered so well 
in his vocation that his income 
fell not far short of £2000 a 
year. Fortune smiled upon 
him from every corner of the 
sky. He married and had 
children; he bought books 
and read them; he collected 
pictures by Degas, Renoir, and 
Pissarro. And suddenly, under 
the auspices of Pissarro himself, 
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he discovered that he too had 
a talent for painting. In 1881 
he exhibited a picture in the 
Salon, and won the praise of M. 
Huysmans, after which his fate 
was sealed. Two years later 
he decided that it was not 
enough to devote his Sundays 
only to the art of painting, 
and in a spirit of patient re- 
solve he entered upon his mar- 
tyrdom. He left his wife and his 
children ; he ceased to earn @ 
comfortable income; he sold 
his collection of masterpieces ; 
and sought to extract a living 
as best he might from his can- 
vas, his palette, and his box 
of colours. ‘“‘ Henceforth,” said 
he, “I shall paint every day.” 
He might have added, “ And 
every day shall I starve.” 

His misery came quickly upon 
him. For some time he was 
forced to live by what his bio- 
grapher calls “a parody of his 
art.”’ For three francs a day 
he pasted ‘‘ decorative ’’ adver- 
tisements upon the walls of 
the Gare du Nord, and did not 
regret (one is sure) the days of 
successful brokerage. “I have 
known extreme poverty,” he 
told his daughter, “ but that 
is nothing, or almost nothing. 
... You get accustomed to 
it, and with good will you 
end by laughing at it. But 
what is terrible is that it 
hinders your work... . It is 
true, on the other hand, that 
suffering sharpens your genius. 
You must not have too much 
of it, or it will kill you.” There, 
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in a few lines, you have the 
whole story of Gauguin’s real 
life, which began when he was 
nearly forty years of age, which 
was continued in suffering, and 
which ended in tragedy, stark 
and unrelieved. 

No sooner did he begin his 
career of self-expression than 
the ancestral love of adventure 
seized upon him. Not only 
must he paint; he must wan- 
der as well. It was Martinique 
that first called him, and after 
some journeyings here and there 
he took up his abode in Poly- 
nesia, first at Tahiti, and then 
on a vast beach in one of the 
Marquesas Isles. ‘‘I will live 
among the savages,” he said, 
and he kept his word. There, 
in his island, he built himself 
a house, Maison du Jouir he 
called it. There he found his 


Polynesian madonnas and his 


exotic landscapes. There he 
began the fierce struggle, in 
which he was not always vic- 
torious, for his daily bread. 
The joy that he had in his work 
was darkened by an apprehen- 
sion of the future; he was 
asked unceasingly to keep an 
equal balance between the forces 
of creation and destruction. He 
was haunted now by the fear 
of death, now by the fear that 
he might not die, that he might 
continue to live in misery. 
And still, obeying the im- 
perious necessity of work, he 
achieved his masterpieces. To 
paint them was a perpetual 
delight. To exchange them 
for the bread of daily life was 
a less joyous enterprise. Though 
his mind was rich in the re- 
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sources of a beautiful art, he 
was alone and poor. His letters, 
as the letters of artists are wont 
to be, clamour incessantly for 
money. Writing when his work 
was finished for the day, he 
had little to say about it. He 
had a great deal to say about 
the spectre of want which 
dogged him. His pictures were 
unsold, and seemed unsaleable. 
Could not an association of 
amateurs be formed who should 
allow him, what was sufficient 
for his needs, 200 francs a 
month ? It was not much, and 
it would have proved a mar- 
vellous investment for the ama- 
teurs, had they had the sense 
to see it. They saw it not, and 
Gauguin worked and starved, 
with never a letter from Europe 
to solace him, except those 
which came from his devoted 
correspondent, Daniel de Mon- 
fried. 

The amateurs, who will not 
form associations to help the 
artists, are wont to complain 
that such men as Gauguin are 
thinking always of money. 
What else should they think 
of when money is absent? 
Were it there, sufficient merely 
for the bare wants of the day, 
they would have no word to 
say about it. Even if Gauguin 
had had the prescience which 
foretold that the dealers would 
presently gamble in his can- 
vasses, a8 though they were 
gilt-edged securities, that would 
not have comforted him. Upon 
him was laid the necessity of 
painting what he saw and 
thought, and in exchange he 
asked not a fortune but a suffi- 
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ciency of bread, which was not 
always given him. So the 
martyrdom moved on to tra- 
gedy, until Gauguin died at 
last, beloved by the natives 
whom he befriended and for 
whom he suffered, and disliked 
by the Europeans, whose will 
he thwarted. Long before his 
death he had become a legend. 
Once upon a time he had it 
in his mind to return to France. 
His honest friend, Daniel de 
Monfried, gave him a timely 
warning. ‘“‘ It is to be feared,” 
said he, “that if you return 
the good opinion of you which 
is being born in the public will 
miscarry. You are that legen- 
dary artist who, from distant 
Oceania, projects his discon- 
certing and inevitable works, 
the definitive masterpieces of 
a great man, who has (so to 
say)disappeared from the world. 
Your enemies (and you have a 
goodly number, like all those 
who annoy mediocrity) say 
nothing; they dare not fight 
you; they do not think about 
it; you are so far away! 
You should not return! You 
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should not snatch from them 
the bone which they have 
between their teeth. You en- 
joy the immunity of the great 
dead. You have passed into 
the history of art.” Gauguin 
took his friend’s wise counsel. 
He did not return. Only his 
fame, which seems sadly in- 
commensurate with his un- 
happy life, came across the 
seas, and gave him a high, 
and ever higher, place in that 
history of art of which his 
friend spoke. He created plea- 
sure for others, if he could not 
always create it for himself, 
and he will be remembered for 
ever, a Botticelli of the Mar- 
quesas. Like the hero that he 
was, he bore with but few 
murmurings his self-appointed 
martyrdom, a martyrdom which 
he could not have avoided, 
even if he would, and for 
which he gladly gave in ex- 
change all that which the most 
of men account ease and com- 
fort. And, in his selfless folly, 
he never demanded an eight 
hours’ day nor a minimum 
wage ! 
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